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The Charm of It. 


Attractiveness of form 
and beauty of color and 


setting are important de- 
tails of every dish that 
appears at table. 


Beautiful 


JELL-O 


Desserts. 





There are seven colors 
| as well as seven flavors 
| of JeLL-O, and all are 

as beautiful as delicious. 
of 
beauty and flavor gives 
JELL-O dessert making 
a peculiar charm which 


The combination 


every woman enjoys. 
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Like Magic. 


A 





Desserts are made from 
JELL-O so easily and quickly 
that they seem to appear as by 
the touch of a fairy’s wand. 


JELL-C 


Desserts can be made in 
a minute. No cooking, no 
flavoring, no sweetening re- 
quired. Nothing but a pint 
of hot water. 





' The Purity of It. 

The crystal gelatine, the 
fruit elements, and every- 
thing else combining to make 


JELL-O 


the delightful product it is, 
are as pure and clean as fall- 
ing snow. 

Seven flavors—Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Chocolate, Peach, 
Cherry and Orange. 

10c. at all grocers’. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., 
and Bridgeburg, Can. 


























The Low Cost 
of It. 


Another wonder of this 
wonderful preparation is 
the small cost. Ten 
Cents! A JELL-O dessert 
that will serve six per- 
sons costs a dime. 


Economical 


JELL-O 
Desserts. 


That cent and a half 
gives each diner (and the 
cook) satisfaction 
for the than 
ever likely to be derived 


more 


is 


money 


ii any other way. 
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“When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see; 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be. 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


From Tennyson's ‘Locksley Hall.” 
































WAR IN THE AIR 


FROM A DRAWING BY G. A. COFFIN 
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“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 


N the fall of 1908 the third airship built 

by Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin was 

bought by the German government, offi- 

cially commissioned as a warship, and 

given a military crew. On May 29, 30, 
and 31 his fifth and last ship, the Zeppelin II., 
made, without landing, a flight of thirty-six 
hours, covering 850 miles. This flight would 
have carried it from German soil to London, 
Paris, Vienna, or Stockholm, and back again. 
In secret trials by the German government 
during March, a rapid-firing gun, capable of 
throwing nearly sixty 1.9-inch shells a minute, 
was fired with entire success from the deck of 
the Zeppelin |. This means the end of armies 
within the next ten years. The situation, 
about which there is now the densest popular 
ignorance, should be understood. 

A savage very naturally would consider a 
ship of iron a physical impossibility. He is 
accustomed only to rafts. Our present civili- 
zation is in exactly the same position with re- 
gard to the navigation of the air; it is accus- 
tomed only to balloons. A Zeppelin airship is 
not a balloon, but a true ship—exactly corre- 
sponding to an iron ocean ship. It has a 
strong, rigid hull; it is sustained by displacing 
more than its own weight in the fluid that 
supports it; it will sink only if it leaks badly. 
Neither the airship nor the iron ocean ship is 
in the slightest danger of sinking except by 
grounding or collision. 





It is perfectly natural that the public should 
be ignorant concerning the new airship. The 
two chief principles upon which its success is 
founded have both been announced in the last 
six years. Up to 1903 it was impossible to 
drive dirigible balloons by motors at any con- 
siderable speed. Every increase of power 
simply caused the elongated structures to 
plunge up and down, and throw their broad- 
sides forward. Colonel Charles Renard of the 
French army then announced his discovery of 
the stabilizing planes - - big fins, placed on the 
stern of the ship, like the feathers on an arrow 
With these an airship can be driven straight 
ahead at any speed that can be applied to it. 

A Huge Power-Driven Arrow 

Count Zeppelin had completed his first rigid 
airship — a structure 384 feet long — in 1goo. 
It was a crude thing, directed up and down by 
shifting weights, and capable of only a low 
speed. He immediately adopted the Renard 
planes, after they became public property in 
1903; but he had built three of his ships ke- 
fore he discovered, in the summer of 1907, the 
secret of steering them up and down. This 
problem was solved by placing two sets of 
large air-planes on each side of the ship, one 
forward and the other aft. Since that time he 
has possessed, in the Zeppelin |. and Zeppelin 
II., two huge power-driven arrows, 446 feet 
long; capable of being driven at a speed of 
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FRANCE’S LARGEST AIRSHIP, “‘ LA KEPUBLIQUE,” 200 FEET LONG 


BATTLESHIP 


ments of France, England, 
and the United States. The 
last are simply motor bal- 
loons; the first is as true a 
ship as any on the ocean. 
It is protected by a cover 
of tough rubber-cloth, 
stretched over aluminum 
rings and ribs, each strong 
enough to support a man’s 
weight; and the whole is 
greatly strengthened by the 
upward pressure of the 
hydrogen in its inside bal- 
loons. It is fully as strong 
for its purposes as an iron 
steamship. The airship is 
never strained by rolling or 
pitching, like the steamer, 

because the 
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trick; perpendicular dives 
have been taken at a speed 
that caused every specta- 
tor to believe that the ship, 
by some accident, was 
falling to immed ate de 
struction; and irregular 
movements are performed 
that make the ship appear 
to observers to be “‘ dancing 
and juggling in the air.” 





A True Ship —Strong 
and Stable 

A distinction must be 

made at the outset between 

the Zeppelin airships and 

the dirigible balloons 
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THE LAST ZEPPELIN, 440 FEET LONG 
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THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP 
THE GREAT PLANES AT THE STERN, AND THE VERTICAL STEERING APPARATUS AT THE SIDES, WHICH 
ARE THE INVENTIONS THAT MADE LARGE AIRSHIPS POSSIBLE, 
ARE SEEN CLEARLY IN THE PICTURE 


separate compartments (that is, from sixteen 
to twenty drum-shaped balloons), whereas a 
ship has but five or six compartments, which 
are often found to be open in case of accident. 

The strength and stability of these new ships 
are not a matter of theory or belief; they are 
already demonstrated facts. The Zeppelin I., 
under her military crew, made nineteen ascen- 
sions between March oth and April 6th, in the 
mountainous country about Lake Constance, 
which is 1,300 feet above sea-level. Three of 
these were made in snow-storms; one of them, 
lasting seven and a half hours, in a blizzard. 
In another trial, the ship flew for hours, landed, 
and anchored safely, in a tremendous forty- 
mile gale. The Zeppelin II. on May 31 crushed 
her whole bow in while landing, spent a full 
day, in a heavy wind, floating on her collision 
bulkheads, was temporarily repaired, and then 
flew with her own motors fifty miles to her 
home port in perfect safety. No ocean steam- 
ship could have done more than this after an 
equally serious accident. All this time these 
huge craft—the size of Atlantic liners—have 
been landing on the ground, without special 
wharves. A captain attempting the similar 
feat of landing a great steamship upon a shore 
without wharves would be considered insane. 


Chief Advantages, Speed and Economy 


The fact is that a new instrument for the 
general service of civilization has arrived. Its 


uses, as distinct from those of ships upon 
water, can be clearly and definitely seen. 
Water being eight hundred times heavier than 
air, airships will never compete with steam- 
ships as freight-carriers. For exactly the same 
reason, they will develop double or triple the 
speed of the ship in the water; they will do 
this driven by engines of less than two per 
cent of the power of the steamer; and their 
lighter material will allow them to be built 
at within fifteen per cent of the cost and time 
that are required for the building of a first- 
class ocean steamer of the same length. The 
Zeppelin I1.— 446 feet long and the largest air- 
ship in existence —cost less than $250,000, 
has a speed of thirty-five miles an hour, and is 
driven by two separate engines of 2co com- 
bined horse-power, less than that of two racing 
automobiles. 

The engines of these ships can handle them 
perfectly in a gale of wind, and there is virtu- 
ally no danger that both of them will break 
down at once — a fact that cannot be disputed 
since the recent trip of gasoline-motor auto- 
mobiles about the earth. The present ships, 
and still more those that are about to be made, 
will be perfectly able to weather the elements 
continuously, like any other ship. The present 
shelter-houses will be given up, and they will 
land and be moored, when not in use, to aérial 
wharves sufficiently high so that by slightly 
tilting the sterns of the ships in the air they 
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346 THE AERIAL 
will be kept from thrashing against the 
ground. Moored in this way, they will ride 


out the heaviest storms with perfect safety. 
In short, although but ,five of them have now 
been built, they have already demonstrated 
their efficiency. 

Germany Creates the First Aerial Gunboat 


From the beginning, it has been perfectly 
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which cover a space some fifty feet square. 
rhe level car of the airship proved an excellent 
gun-platform in the trials, and the rigid 
structure, twenty tons in weight, was not 
affected by any recoil which guns of this char- 
acter give. 

From the popular standpoint it seems a 
highly dangerous thing to fire such weapons as 
these in the vicinity of so great a body of 
The 
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THE AIRSHIP STATION AT THE GERMAN 


craft would be as warships, and the chief dis- 
cussion of them in Europe, where alone the 
development has been followed intelligently, 
has concerned their employment for this pur- 
pose. The French, not having a rigid type 
from which guns can be fired advantageously, 
have proposed the dropping of explosives from 
their cars. But the German military experts, 
immediately after taking over the Zeppelin I., 
conceived the idea of using rapid-fire guns, and 
asked their gun-makers to prepare special 
airship artillery. The Krupps produced their 
gun this spring. It is a light, high-powered 
weapon, said to weigh about one hundred and 
sixty pounds — this light weight being made 
possible by special recoil mechanism. It fires 
a 1.9-inch shell, and can throw nearly sixty a 
minute to a distance of several miles from the 
elevated position of the airship. These shells 
are similar to those of the well-known moun- 
tain batteries, transported by pack-animals, 
which were used in the Russo-Japanese 
War. They are very efficient missiles, burst- 
ing into a shower of small, sharp fragments, 
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BUILT TO HOLD TWO ZEPPELINS 


METZ; 


same popular belief existed for years concern- 
ing the explosive gasoline motor; yet this has 
been used exclusively for ten years to propel 
dirigible balloons, and, except for two acci- 
dents at the very beginning of the experiment, 
with entire success. 

In the Zeppelin ship the motor is as per- 
fectly separated from the hydrogen as the 
engine-room of a steamer from inflammable ma- 
terials in her hold. To make assurance a cer- 
tainty, so far as regards firearms, it would 
only be necessary to use the new Maxim silencer 
upon their muzzles. Tests have shown that 
these eliminate the flash of guns so completely 
that no flame can be seen, even when they are 
fired on the darkest night. Whether this de- 
vice has been used by the Germans is not 
known. Their gun tests, like most of their re- 
cent developments of the airship, have been 
made in great secrecy — although descriptions 
and charts of the shooting of the airship guns 
have been issued in a publication circulated 
for the information of only their own army 
and navy. 
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THE SEVENTEEN COMPARTMENTS 
A THICK 


eA Battleship a Mile High Moving 
Sixty Miles an Hour 


BETWEEN THE 


A new machine of war has arrived. It will 
be a ship as large and eventually much larger 
than present ocean battleships. It will fight 
from the height of a mile above the earth, and 
will manoeuver, during battle, at a rate of sixty 
or sixty-five miles an hour. The winds at this 
elevation average over twenty-four miles an 
hour, and on brisk days often reach thirty. 
The aérial 
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OF THE LAST ZEPPELIN 


ARE FILLED WITH DRUM-SHAPED BALLOONS. 


perts for a number of years has established 
a so-called ‘‘zone’of safety,” in which the last 
German airship, the Zeppelin II., has been built 
to travel in time of action. This is about 
1,650 yards (nearly a mile) above the surface 
of the earth. The reason for adopting this 
level was that here the airship is out of range 
of the military rifle, which constitutes its chief 
danger. Punctures of its sustaining balloons 


by small bullets would not cause it to sink 
immediately, but would create 


small leaks, 
which 
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348 THE AERIAL 
raised out of rifle range. This accomplished, 
artillery fire is left as its only possible 
danger. 

Present artillery was, of course, not made to 
fire into the sky. The highest point for which 
modern field guns can be aimed is less than 
1,200 yards. Their muzzles can be trained 
only seven degrees sidewise, because of the 
wheels on either side of them. The longest 
time a Zeppelin airship 500 feet long would 
take to pass, at battle speed, the arc thus cov- 
ered, would be twenty seconds. 


Wing-Shooting With Artillery 

To avoid these difficulties, European gun- 
makers have been working on special artillery 
for shooting at airships. The most successful 
type has been produced by the Krupps. This 
is planned so that it can fire seventy-five de- 
grees into the air. The rear of the gun-carriage 
is fastened on a pivot, and the wheels — as 
can be seen in the illustration on page 351— 
are turned outward when the gun is ready 
for action, so that the gun may be trained 
sidewise by revolving the whole structure on 
the pivot at the rear of the carriage. The 
best experts believe that this gun will be im- 
practical. It offers an awkward device for 
training the gun sidewise especially on 
ground that is at all uneven; and it is 
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believed that the first discharge of the gun, 
pointing upward, will either sink the wheels 
in the earth, or even break them.  Fort- 
ress guns could be planned to reach air- 
ships more effectively, but this is of no great 
consequence, for the airships would not go near 
them. Heavy guns in the field could shoot 
high enough, but are too cumbersome to train 
on a moving object. 

Moreover, discussion has developed the fact 
that with the best of mechanism it would be 
practically impossible to hit these airships at 
any range that they would approach in battle. 
Offhand this seems a ridiculous statement to 
make concerning a mark 500 feet long and 50 
wide. But it is far from ridiculous when the 
distance, speed, and erratic movement of this 
mark are considered. The first shot by artillery 
is never expected to hit an object on the 
ground, even at known ranges. A gun is 
finally trained upon its target by marking the 
fall of trial shots upon the earth. But in 
firing at airships or balloons this is, of course, 
impossible. Captive balloons were used con- 
tinually for scouting within the range of the 
enemy’s guns in both the Boer and the Russo- 
Japanese War, and were infrequently hit. 
And careful experiments by European military 
officers show that, under the best conditions, 
with guns all prepared, it requires from five to 
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ELEVATORS AND GANGWAYS CARRY PASSENGERS TO 
A HEAVY GUIDE-ROPE HOLDS 
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SIGNAL HALLIARDS 
THE 


twenty minutes for artillery to hit low-hanging 
balloons at battle ranges. 

It is evident from this what success any con- 
ceivable artillery would have in snapshooting 
at an object an unknown height in the air, 
which remains in the gun’s zone of fire twenty 
seconds at the longest, and which can assume 
a flight almost as eccentric as a bat’s. To hit 
this airship at all when it is moving at full 
battle ranges, the artillerist must aim, not 
directly at it: he must “hold ahead,” exactly 
as a gunner shoots flying ducks, otherwise the 
airship would be away from the place aimed 
at before the shell arrived there. He must not 
only “hold ahead,” but must hold over the 
mark, because his gun, unlike the duck- 
shooter’s, is discharged at an object out of 
point-blank range. All this with the target 
at an unknown and constantly changing dis- 
tance. 


War Becomes Wholesale Murder 


On the other hand, nothing alive on the 
ground can escape the fire of an airship. It 
will be armed with rapid-fire guns, carrying 
shells, but its chief reliance in fighting infantry 
or cavalry will be upon the machine rifle. 
With this weapon it can turn a stream of four 
hundred bullets a minute on any troops within 
two miles, exactly as a man turns the stream 
of a garden hose against a tree. Its gunners 
can see any object on the ground with a per- 
fect clearness, impossible of realization by any 
one who has not flown in a balloon. They can 
thus mark the striking of bullets perfectly. 
And the range of their guns is nearly doubled 
on account of their position. The fire of an 
airship will annihilate infantry ‘and cavalry be- 
neath it, as surely as the hand of God. It will 
not be directed long at any coherent body 
which could be called troops. Human nature 
forbids the possibility of men remaining to be 
shot down like rats in a pit. 

Some idea of the wholesale murder of troops 
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possible with machine rifles can be had from 
the battle of Omdurman in Upper Egypt on 
September 2, 1898, when the English killed 
over 11,000 and wounded 16,000 of the Mahdi's 
troops, most of them in the course of three short 


charges. G. W. Steevens, the English war cor- 
respondent, describes the scene in his “‘With 


Kitchener to Khartum”’ as follows: 

“The line of flags swung forward, and a mass 
of white flying linen swung forward with it too. 
They came very fast, and they came very 
straight; and then presently they came no 
farther. With a crash the bullets leaped out 
of the British rifles. Shrapnel whistled and 
Maxims growled savagely. From all the line 
came perpetual fire, fire, fire, and shrieked forth 
in great gusts of destruction. And the enemy? 
No white troops would have faced that torrent 
of death for five minutes, but the Baggara and 
the blacks came on. The torrent swept into 
them and hurled them down in whole com- 
panies. You saw a rigid line gather itself up 
and rush on evenly; then before a shrapnel 
shell or a Maxim the line suddenly quivered 
and stopped. The line was yet unbroken, but 
it was quite still. But other lines gathered up 
again, again, and yet again; they went down, 
and yet others rushed on. It was not a battle, 
but an execution.” 


The End of Infantry and Cavalry 


In destroying troops on the ground the air- 
ship will take no serious risk. Its position 
makes it practically omniscient, so far as the 
movements of its enemy on the ground are 


concerned. Only prepared artillery can pos- 
sibly hit it; therefore it will attack only when 
artillery is not ready. It will work to wind- 


ward at a low level; then rise into the high 
winds of the “zone of safety,” and swoop over 
unprotected bodies of infantry and cavalry 
with the speed of an express train. Or at 


night it will swing searchlights (steadied by 
electrically 


focussed) hun- 
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dreds of feet below its car, and fire from the 
dark above on a well-illuminated mark. Ma- 
noeuvering will play the greatest part in its 
development as a fighting machine, and in 
general its tactics will be that of jiu-jitsu—a 
quick and sudden blow at a vital part, with 
no possibility of return. 

It is at this point that the aéroplane will 
play its vitally important part. The speed of 
these craft will be some twenty miles an hour 
greater than that of the larger ships; they will 
be, by their small size and rapid and eccentric 
motion, absolutely immune from gun fire, and, 
when fully developed, they can be counted on 
to carry at least two men and a machine rifle. 
Scouting aéroplanes will get in touch with the 
enemy while the airship is hidden below the 
windward horizon. Wireless equipment, for a 
short distance, can be carried by aéroplanes, 
and the airships, similarly equipped, will be 
exactly informed of all openings for attack, be- 
fore the enemy has an inkling of their where- 
abouts, 

Summarized, the result of the introduction 
of the airship into warfare will be this: If cav- 
alry or infantry are moved over a country 


patrolled by airships, they will be annihilated. 
If they are held under the direct protection of 
artillery, they will be starved by the destruc- 
tion of their supplies. And even when troops 
are protected by the best of artillery, the air- 
ship can annihilate them by its quick dashes, 
with practically no danger to itself. All this 
means simply the abolition of infantry and 
cavalry, and the end of land war as we now 
know it. The change will take time, neces- 
sarily, but even with the few German ships 
now afloat, we are much nearer this revolution 
in human history than is imagined. 
The Fighting Power of Zeppelins I. and II. 
The Zeppelin |., which was taken over by 
the German government as a military airship 
last year, is 446 feet long and 38 feet wide. 
As originally built, she had so slight a margin 
of lifting power that it was necessary to lengthen 
her by slicing her in two and inserting a com- 
partment. This process made it possible to 
use the craft, but even now her relative thin- 
ness gives her a very small surplus of lifting 
power. Yet, handicapped as she is, this ex- 
perimental ship would be able to take a crew 
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THE RADIUS OF THE ZEPPELIN II. 


THE DISTANCE MADE ON HER TRIP OF MAY 30 AND 31 WOULD TAKE HER FROM 
COLOGNE OVER LONDON NEARLY TO LIVERPOOL, BEYOND PARIS, OR OVER A 
LARGE PART OF THE NORTH SEA, AND BACK AGAIN. FROM KONIGSBERG SHE 
COULD COVER MOST OF SWEDEN, THE BALTIC SEA, AND COULD ALMOST 
REACH ST. PETERSBURG, AND RETURN. FROM FRIEDRICHSHAFEN 


SHE COULD GO TO VIENNA OR ROME AND BACK 
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of nine men over a radius of three hundred 
miles and back, that is, one hundred miles be- 
yond Paris from the German frontier, flying 
all the time in the safety zone, nearly a mile 
above the earth, and still carrying two machine 
rifles and enough ammunition to shoot both 
of them continuously for three quarters of an 
hour. No body of troops could sustain their 
fire for fifteen minutes. 

The Zeppelin I1., also 446 feet long, has a 
total lifting capacity one fourth greater than 
that of the Zeppelin I., because her beam 
is 44 feet instead of 38. With the same crew 
and radius of action, she could carry at least 
four times the ammunition, and with this she 
could fire four machine rifles continuously for 
an hour and a half. In practice airships will 
make the first half or even more of their cruises 
in low altitudes, so these two ships could in 
reality carry more than double the weight here 
allowed to them. Skill in taking advantage of 
wind-currents — which will constitute one of 
the chief features in the science of aérial navi- 
gation — will also greatly increase their radius 
of action beyond three hundred miles and back. 

But these two ships are of consequence only 
as indicating what the war airship will be in 
the immediate future. They were built — to 
Save expenditure of money — 
at very near the lowest point 
at which the buoyancy of the 
rigid airship is sufficient to sup- 
port the necessary frame 
and motor power. The 
tendency, both in ocean- 
and airships, is to build 
as large structures as 
possible. This 
is due to the 
mathematical 
fact, familiar 
to all ship- 
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builders, that the lifting power of ships increases 
according to the cube of their dimensions, while 
the resistance on their surfaces increases only as 
the square of their dimensions, and the weight 
demanded by their structure remains always 
at about the same proportion to the lifting 
power. Consequently, as the craft grows, 
there is a constantly increasing margin of lift- 
ing power for cargo. Just beyond the 450 feet 
length in the Zeppelin airship this carrying 
power grows by leaps and bounds. 

The German Warship Now Building 

Count Zeppelin announced some time ago 
that he could easily build an airship with a dis- 
placement of 30,000 cubic meters — just twice 
that of the Zeppelin I1., and two and a half 
times that of the Zeppelin |. It has also been 
announced that the ships now building at Ger- 
many’s aérial shipyards in Friedrichshafen are 
considerably larger than those now afloat. 
And it is more than probable that the new 
craft will approach a 30,coo meter displace- 
ment. An airship of that size would be only 
510 feet long —- that is, but fifteen per cent 
longer than the two craft now afloat. 

Now, an aérial ship 510 feet long and 51 feet 
wide could carry a dozen men a mile high in 
the air over a radius of five hundred miles and 
back; that is, it could reach every principal 
capital of Europe from the borders of German 
territory and return. It could, in addition, 
devote at least five tons of cargo weight to 
arms and ammunition. This could include ten 
machine rifles, each equipped with ammunition 
enough for a full hour’s work, and two machine 
guns of the type built for the Zeppelin I., with 
two hundred shells for each weapon. Two 
and a half tons of dynamite torpedoes could 
be substituted for half of the machine guns 
and their ammunition, if it were desired to at- 
tack fortifications or cities. Forty craft of 
this kind could be built and armed at the cost 
of one Dreadnought battleship. And such a 
fleet, without opposition from other airships, 
could conquer Western Europe. The moment 
it is launched, the standing armies of Europe 
become an anachronism. 


FOR SHOOTING AIRSHIPS 
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cA Prophecy About the Navy 


Something over a year ago Major Baden- 
Powell of the British Government Balloon 
Corps commented on the fourth airship, built 
by Count Zeppelin, as follows: 

‘““A dozen Dreadnoughts [battleships] would 
be absolutely helpless if charged with the task 
of preventing a squadron of air cruisers from 
gliding above them and reaching the British 
coast. These air cruisers will probably soon 
be able to mount machine guns of lighter con- 
struction; thus they will be able to attack 
without having to carry missiles which are too 
heavy for their [present] carrying power.” 

This prophecy exactly states the position 
which the airship has attained to-day in rela- 
tion to the battleship — so far, at least, as 
Europe is concerned. That narrow territory, 
where the danger of war is always greatest, is 
well within the radius of the German military 
airships. And these ships, with their higher 
speed and perfect knowledge of their enemies’ 
movements, will never take any unnecessary 
risk, however slight, of being struck by the 
shells from the guns of a warship. Why 
should they do so in the waters about Europe? 
The free highway of the air-lies unobstructed 
before them; and once arrived in a country, 
from their position above the land they can 
conquer and hold any population that is not 
itself protected by airships. 

Navies are thus relegated at once to a new 
and inferior position. They will defend shipping 
seaports, and undoubtedly — until aérial navi- 
gation is greatly advanced — will serve as a 
base for the operations of airships. In the 
meanwhile it is not impossible that occasions 
may arise — especially in case of an attack 
by European nations upon nations of other 
continents —of a trial of strength between 
battleships and airships. Airships of the size 
that will be achieved in the next few years 
would have every advantage in such a duel. 


‘Destroying Ships With Aerial Torpedoes 


The weapons of a ship of this kind against 
battleships would be large aérial torpedoes, 
filled with high explosives. It has been popu- 
larly assumed that missiles of this kind would 
be simply dropped from the airship. This would 
be ridiculous. No possible aim can be secured 
by dropping any object down through a mile 
or more of air, filled with conflicting cross- 
currents. The aérial torpedo will be fired from 
a long, light tube, by compressed air or some 
similar means, with sufficient force to give it 
some initial speed, and a rotation which will keep 
it from turning over. It will consist of 150 
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or 200 pounds of a high explosive, like maxim- 
ite, which cannot be set off by concussion, 
but will be exploded by a fuse which con- 
cussion will ignite; and will carry a steel cap at 
its end. The initial velocity, and the force of 
gravity acquired in the fall of a mile through 
the air, will give this a great speed by the time 
it reaches the deck of a ship. It will pass 
through the upper decks to the armored deck 
below, where the slowly burning fuse will at 
last explode it, and its force, directed against 
the sharp-pointed steel cap, will drive this 
through the armored deck and tear away the 
inside of the ship. There is no reason why 
this weapon should not become as dangerous 
as the submarine torpedo, whose explosion 
against the side of a warship is conceded to 
mean its destruction or disablement. 

It is true that the battleship on sea, like the 
fort on land, would be the most dangerous 
enemy of the airship. Each can be fitted with 
specially constructed high-powered airship 
guns, which could be held always in readiness. 
In discharging its torpedoes, too, the airship 
would be compelled to run directly over the 
battleship. But, making every allowance for 
this, it is almost certain that half a dozen air- 
ships — costing less than a quarter of one Dread- 
nought — could destroy any battleship now 
afloat, or likely to be devised. With the best 
artillery it would be impossible to shoot them 
all down; while, on their part, they could make 
all kinds of sudden and unexpected onslaughts 
—at night, in foggy weather, or even on days 
with low-lying clouds. It has already been 
demonstrated that an airship can be steered 
electrically by a man swung in a car a hundred 
feet below it. By this means the airship can 
remain absolutely hidden in the cloud, while 
its navigator in the car directs its movements. 


Airships a Quarter -6f a Mile Long ? 


The moment civilized nations begin to con- 
struct aérial fleets, a race in building larger 
structures will begin, which will make the 
present rivalry in increasing the size of battle- 
ships appear trifling. The airship need attain 
no extreme size to fight against enemies on the 
ground; the contest is too unequal. On the 
other hand, the value of the airship for fighting 
other ships in the air will depend directly upon 
its lifting power. Air battles will be won by 
the ships whose fire hits the others first. So 
the struggle between nations will be to construct 
ships capable of carrying the most powerful 
artillery possible, and, at the same time, 
capable of the excessive speed needed for the 
manoeuvering qualities which, scarcely second 
to gunnery, will decide these fights. For both 
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these purposes, size and carrying power are 
imperative. Many of the most competent 
students believe that a quarter of a mile is a 
conservative estimate of the size that these 
ships will attain in a few years. And, theoreti- 
cally, there is every reason to expect this. 

The battleship made for fighting in the air 
must be built along certain definite lines. First 
of all, it must be able to fire its heaviest guns 
in every possible direction. The only positions 
where guns can be placed to do this are in the 
extremities of the stern and bow. Fortunately, 
this is the strongest portion of the ship, all its 
lateral ribs coming to a point here. These ribs 
will be fastened upon a strong ring, and beyond 
that alight spherical turret will be built, capable 
of holding one or more guns, with men to 
operate them. These guns will be directed up 
and down through vertical slits, and the struc- 
ture of the turret will be turned to secure a side- 
wise aim. 

In addition to these turrets, there will un- 
doubtedly be guns on top of the vertical pas- 
sageway up through the body of the ship, by 
which, in the Zeppelin II., the navigators now 
mount to the top of the hull for the purpose of 
taking observations. The great proportion of 
the machine rifles will be located in the cars 
beneath the hull, from which they can be 
fired at objects beneath and at one side. 

The equipment of the ship of the early future 
will be devoted primarily to aérial warfare. 
For, if the air forces of the enemy are conquered, 
its land will be taken as a matter of course. 
The equipment for air fighting will be primarily 
the long-distance guns to be used for fighting 
other airships. But it will also include special 
guns — probably machine rifles — for fighting 
off attacks from aéroplanes. The place of the 
aéroplane will be very similar to that of the 
torpedo-boat in present naval warfare. Possess- 
ing high speed, and being almost impossible to 
hit at a distance, they will dart in, endeavoring 
to set fire to and utterly destroy the great 
airship by one quick blow — possibly by firing 
shots that will ignite the hydrogen in their 
balloons. The airship fleet must watch for 
their attack continually, and must be pro- 
tected by its own aéroplanes, and at night by 
brilliant and far-reaching searchlights. 


cA Ship as Long as the “‘EMauretania’’ 


It would not be necessary to build airships 
of enormous size to secure fighting ships of 
great fighting power. A ship the length of 
the steamer Mauretania — that is, 790 feet 
long — can quite certainly be expected within 
the next few years. Such an airship would 
have a total displacement or lifting power of 
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125 tons. She could cruise to any part of 
Europe from Germany, and return, without 
landing, at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour; 
and remain three quarters of the time in the 
battle position of 1,650 yards. Properly hus- 
banding her fuel, she could remain in the air 
for more than a week, probably two, without 
securing more supplies. She could also devote 
at least twenty tons to arms and ammunition. 

This ship would have a secondary battery of 
ten machine guns, with an average supply of 
two hours’ ammunition for each gun. This 
would protect her amply, for any rushes made 
by aéroplanes would occupy but a few minutes 
at most. Going at least a mile a minute, they 
would not be in range more than two or three 
minutes, and the expenditure of machine rifle 
ammunition would be very small in that time. 
The secondary battery, then, would take half 
of the twenty tons’ weight. The rest could 
be allowed for the heavy, rapid-fire guns whose 
fire would be directed against the enemy’s air- 
ships and their ammunition, 


A New Basis of National Strength 

Aérial navies will be an accomplished fact at 
an early date, not only because they are highly 
efficient, but because they are cheap. The 
present cost of Germany’s army is over $200,- 
000,000 a year. It has 600,000 men in active 
service, and 1,200,000 reserves. A fleet of 500 
airships could be maintained for $15,000,000 a 
year, and 100 new ships added annually for 
$25,000,000. The incentive to replace large 
bodies of troops by the new instrument of war 
will be extremely powerful on the ground of 
mere economy, in the present period of enor- 
mous war taxes, which affects not only Europe, 
but now the United States as well; for our 
army and navy are now costing us consider- 
ably more than $200,000,000 a year. 

Considered in a larger way, the aérial war- 
ship is simply an advance in the development 
of war that started with the modern battle- 
ship. Up to the present time war has been a 
conflict of armed populations. It is now to be 
a duel between fighting-machines, operated by 
trained experts. The number of individuals 
involved in war was greatly reduced by the 
ocean battleship; it becomes an almost negli- 
gible fraction of the populations with the still 
more concentrated and terrible fighting-engine 
that has now appeared. This means the end 
of the military world as we have known it. 
National power is no longer to be founded 
on the mass of fighting males. It becomes a 


great struggle of intellect, dependent directly 
on national progress in the mechanical arts and 
national wealth. 


The effect of the change on 
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barbaric and semi-barbaric populations is too 
obvious to need comment. Russia and Asia are 
put in a new position, and the threat of the Yel- 
low Peril is postponed for years, if not forever. 

The alignment for the new warfare has al- 
ready begun along the French and German 
frontier. The Zeppelin I. has been stationed 
at the military fortress of Metz; the Zeppelin 
I]. has been assigned to the fortress of Cologne; 
and it is announced that the next warship to 
be turned out at the Zeppelin plant will have 
its home port at Mainz. Just over the French 
border-line are the two French military bal- 
loons — La République at the fortress of Ver- 
dun, 265 miles away from the Zeppelin |. at 
Metz; and the Ville de Paris at Toul. 


Germany's $1,500,000 Airship Plant 


Germany has now nearly completed a 
$1,500,000 airship plant at Friedrichshafen and 
Manzell, two adjoining towns on Lake Con- 
stance. These plants are virtually the prop- 
erty of the German people. Count Zeppelin, 
who founded them, expended all his available 
funds upon the first and second of his five 
ships. His third was built with the proceeds 
of a specially authorized national lottery. For 
the construction of this third ship the German 
government built him a floating plant in Lake 
Constance, costing $125,000; and a year ago it 
paid him $300,000 when it took over the Zep- 
pelin I. To complete his plant, the German 
people —in a great burst of popular enthu- 
siasm — contributed $1,500,000 last fall. Fol- 
lowing this, a company was formed which 
practically holds the plant as the property of 
the nation. It now contains four docks, where 
airships can be assembled, and two more will 
soon be built. In time of war these docks 
could turn out from fifty to sixty ships a year; 
the material of these craft is very light and 
easily handled, and its parts — motors, cloth, 
and aluminum frame — could be turned out at 
various private plants all over the country. The 
number of ships produced would depend only 
on the capacity of the docks to assemble them. 

It was announced a year ago that this plant 
would have turned out eight ships by this 
winter — including the Zeppelin I1., which was 
launched last spring. By a year from now we 
may expect to see at least ten, and very likely 
twenty, more. The next ships built will be 
used in commercial ventures, for taking pas- 
sengers from one part of Germany to another. 
But these, like all the new Zeppelin ships, can 
be converted into fighting-craft without ap- 
preciable delay. The movement is at bottom 
a military one; and the Aérial Navy League of 
Germany — numbering thousands of members 
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—will be the chief source of patrons, which 
will guarantee the success of the new com- 
mercial passenger lines. The German govern- 
ment will also subsidize these lines. 

In France, the popular interest in prepara- 
tion for aérial warfare is not less than in Ger- 
many. The Aérial League, a great national 
body like Germany’s, is working on a great 
propaganda for educating the French people as 
to the necessity of rapid development of the 
art for use in war. And the French govern- 
ment has subsidized a line of four airships, 


which will begin, within a year, to make regu- | 


lar trips between Paris and Nancy, near the 
German frontier—a distance of about one 
hundred miles. But in her present equipment 
for war France lags far behind her old enemy. 
The government has but three dirigible bal- 
loons now; and they are not only but a fraction 
of the size of the rigid Zeppelins, but Germany 
possesses half a dozen ships of the non-rigid 
type which are as large as those of France. 

But the greatest apprehension naturally ex- 
ists in England, a nation whose strength has 
been developed for centuries behind the physi- 
cal barriers of the sea. With the opening of 
the highway of the air for warships, her posi- 
tion, and the position of the great kingdom she 
has built across the earth by the power of her 


navy, is suddenly changed. The development ~ 


of aérial navigation finds her pitifully unpre- 
pared. Her experience with dirigibles has 
amounted to nothing, as is shown, beyond the 
power of words, by a comparison of her latest 
experiment, the small and awkward ballocn, 
nicknamed by her army “The Baby,” with the 
great, sharp, businesslike hull of a Zeppelin. 

For the United States the development may 
be considered, on the whole, most favorable. 
The size of our standing army has been a frac- 
tion of that of European powers. By an in- 
strument which does away with armies, and 
substitutes as a basis for military strength me- 
chanical skill and national wealth, we cannot 
but be greatly benefited. It is doubtful 
whether any European army will attempt war- 
fare upon our soil, if it is properly defended by 
warships in the air. 

That the new machine of war will cause 
great changes in the history of nations cannot 
be doubted — if aérial warfare is permitted to 
exist. But will it be permitted? War a mile 
above the earth, between corps of artillery 
firing into huge bodies of inflammable gas, 
where the defeated plunge down to the ground 
a mass of charred pulp, will become a thing 
too spectacularly horrible for conception. Will 
civilization permit it to exist? Or does this 
new machine mean the end of war? 
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A CALIFORNIA CONSCIENCE 





BY EDITH WYATT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


AR south, on Western Avenue, on 

the outskirts of Chicago, where the 

wind always blows a thick cloud of 

white macadam dust along the boule- 

vard, and the bare, flat Illinois prairie 
country to the west is sparsely settled with 
little isolated stores, saloons, and frame houses, 
there are one or two large, well-built dwell- 
ings that once belonged to well-to-do Illinois 
judges and doctors. These houses stand at some 
distance from the street, among lilac and syringa 
bushes, and have high, sagging porches, and 
front hall doors with panes of dark-red or Prus- 
sian-blue glass, decorated with designs of little 
clear glass berries, through which you can amuse 
yourself by looking at a dark-red or a Prussian- 
blue or a compressed and flattened world. 

Mary California Wheatley, daughter of Judge 
Scott Wheatley of Alameda County, California, 
often looked through these panes of glass after 
her father died and she first came to stay with 
her only living relative, Miss Irene Wheatley, 
in this out-of-the-way corner of creation. 

She was a small, strong girl of nineteen, with 
a healthy, dusky pallor, long, dark brows and 
lashes, and very clear blueeyes. She had small, 
quick hands and feet, beautiful arms, and or- 
dinarily dressed in black India silk, with elbow 
sleeves, a round neck trimmed with black lace, 
and a great many silver ornaments. 

Miss Irene Wheatley rapidly fell in love with 
her great-niece. Since her youngest brother 
had died, thirty years before, no one except 
her maid Maria had been interested in whether 
she was happy or not, till Callie came and per- 
suaded her to see a doctor for her rheumatism, 
and sang and played to her on the guitar, and 
talked to her about what sort of coats they 
should both buy for next winter. 

In this way, and in looking through the red- 
and-blue glass panes, Callie occupied most of 
her hours. Late every afternoon she would 
stroll idly, without a hat, down the drive, to the 
seclusion of a group of poplar trees screening a 
circular stone bench near a pergola and a small 
pool of water-lilies and reeds picturesquely 
grouped at the turn of the boulevard by the 
park management. Here she would sit watch- 


ing the autos and thinking happily of receiving 
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and writing letters to a cadet at West Point, 
not because their intercourse was so deeply 
vital to either, but because the lily-pool seemed 
a suitable spot for such thoughts. She enjoyed 
them highly, in much the same way in which 
she enjoyed steamboats, Pullman dining-cars, 
large hotel lobbies, talking-machines, hops, and 
visiting the Yellowstone National Park. Judge 
Scott Wheatley’s well-known life-work had been 
his study of the careers of ex-convicts and the 
establishment of organized effort for their 
assistance. In pursuit of this he constantly 
attended conventions and smaller conferences 
at Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Omaha, and 
Los Angeles. In this roving existence, and on 
her father’s ranch just outside of the town of 
Lake Tule in Alameda County, the girl had 
spent most of her life. 

As she walked down the boulevard to the 
stone bench and the poplars, Callie passed every 
afternoon a hospital with a grassy court, where 
two internes in their white uniforms regularly 
played hand-ball. The ball rolled out at her 
feet one day as she went by, and she tossed it 
back, not to the smaller and less well-favored 
interne who had thrown the ball, a short, 
swarthy, grave young man with high cheek- 
bones, but to the larger and better-looking. 

The smaller interne could not brook such 
injustice. A few days later, when Callie was 
sitting upon the stone bench, he appeared be- 
neath the pergola holding out a woman's em- 
broidered handkerchief and asked if she had 
not lost it as she passed. 

The handkerchief was perfectly new, and 
bore every appearance of an article purchased 
the instant before at a small notion store around 
the corner. Callie took the handkerchief and 
thanked the interne. They fell into a quiet, 
natural conversation. After that they fre- 
quently met in the pergola, beside the lily-pool, 
conversed concerning the dullness cf existence 
on the largest city boulevard in the United 
States, and visited an ice-cream stand near, 
where they ate watery cones cf vanilla ice- 
cream at a tippy little table, or found their 
fortunes and weights in a penny slot-machine. 

One day, when Callie came in through the 
redsand-blue glass door, her aunt, her kind, 
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wrinkled old face flushed with misery, called her 
to her room, opened her lips to speak, and 
burst into tears. Maria, going on an errand, 
had seen her young mistress eating ice-cream 
with a strange interne under an awning on the 
street. Maria had been fearfully worried and 
troubled, and hurried home at once to tell 
Miss Wheatley. 

At thesc words Callie too wept, gazing anx- 
iously into her aynt’s eyes, and said that if 
her friendship with the interne — Dr. Dennison 
was his name — troubled her aunt, she would 
give it up. 

“It isn’t your having the friendship with him, 
Callie, but making it in such a low, dreadful 
way, on the street, and a total stranger — oh! — 
] never would have thought you were capable 
of such a thing. It breaks my heart,” sobbed 
Miss Wheatley. ‘‘ Maria and | have both cried 
and cried over it.” 

“Oh, where is Maria?” said Callie despair- 
ingly. She ran to the kitchen. It was true. 
Maria. red-eyed and enveloped in the full, 
whelming gloom of the North of Ireland, was 
arranging Miss Wheatley’s dinner on a tray. 

“Oh, Maria,” cried Callie, standing in the 
middle of the flagged kitchen floor, with her 
hands fallen clasped before her and the tears 
welling in her eyes. “Oh, | am so sorry about 
all this time! 1 can’t bear to have Aunt 
Irene and you think so badly of me. I can’t 
stand it.” 

Maria only gave her head, still dressed in the 
large turban and wool grenadine veil she had 
worn on the errand, a dreadful, hearselike 
shake, and her cheeks and her large, mournful 
upper lip seemed to sag down farther and to 
look sadder than ever. Callie drew nearer to 
her. Anything for happiness! 

‘Maria, it’s all a mistake. That gentleman — 
that man you saw —I met him —in a per- 
fectly nice way, Maria; he is an old family friend 
from San Francisco.” 

Maria said nothing, but her countenance had 
changed. 

“You didn’t know that, did you, Maria? 

“No, Miss — shure — Oi did not.” 

“| was afraid it might bother Aunt Irene to 
have him coming here,” said Callie. “But 
don’t put any dinner on the table for me, Maria. 
Don't, don’t, | don’t want a bit,” and she ran 
out of the kitchen. 

Within a few minutes Miss Wheatley called 


” 


Callie to her room, where her dinner-tray stood . 


untouched before her. “Why, Callie, | didn’t 
know that this — this gentleman whom you 
see was a friend of your father’s, at all. Why 
didn't you bring him here, instead of seeing him 
on the street corners?” 
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“Oh, he isn’t much of a friend. He just hap- 
pened to turn up here, studying in the hospital.” 

“Well, my dear, I think it would be more 
dignified for him to meet you in this house. 
Have you had your dinner so soon?”’ 

“No; I didn’t care for any. You haven't 
eaten a thing on your tray, either ——” 

“Ne.” 

The girl ran to her aunt, seized her warmly 
in her arms, and kissed her on her mouth. “1 
love you,” she whispered. 

Miss Wheatley put her hand affectionately 
on her shoulders. She had never in her life 
loved any one or any thing as deeply as she 
loved Callie. They went downstairs to dinner 
together; and Maria opened a jar of quince 
jelly for them, four months before Thanksgiving 
—an unheard-of indulgence. Callie said she 
would write to Dr. Dennison and invite him to 
Visit them. 

She did write to him and deliver this in- 
vitation, stating that her aunt had been hurt 
and offended by the manner of their acquaint- 
ance, and that she had been obliged to pretend 
that he was an old family friend. 


After this visit Dennison was regularly re- 
ceived by Miss Wheatley on the strange footing 
of an old family friend. 

At first he daily intended to insist to his 
lovely young companion that he or she must 
give a responsible account of the manner of 
their acquaintance to her aunt; but this ap- 
peared more and more impossible. Before a 
month was over he really seemed to be an old 
family friend. He spent all his leisure hours at 
the Wheatleys’, and even sometimes break- 
fasted with them, knocking on the sash and 
coming in through the long French windows. 

Dennison’s life had been remarkably solitary. 
He and his mother, a widow, had been the 
poorest, the most sensitive, and the best edu- 
cated members of a large, worldly, thick~ 
skinned, and influential family of distinguished 
Connecticut origin. Dennison had led, both 
in Harvard and Johns Hopkins, a lonely ex- 
istence in the company of more plausible and 
socially successful cousins, whom he hated. 
He now led a lonely existence in the ignorantly 
managed Merriam Hospital, where he had a 
considerable responsibility and no authority. 
He had never experienced a real sense of com- 
panionship, partly because since his mother’s 
death he had been constantly thrown by chance 
with people shallower than himself, partly be- 
cause he was by nature silent, inexpressive, at 
once proud and in the habit of underrating him- 
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self, and, more than all, absurdly, cruelly jealous 
—jealous of men whom he despised, such as 
Dalton, the other interne, a man of much pro- 
fessional manner and no professional conscience. 

Dennison, in spite of his strange imposition on 
Miss Wheatley, had a conscience both profes- 
sional and personal, a conscience concerning 
itself almost exclusively with rectitude and 
truthfulness. That there were consciences of 
other instincts, consciences for which morality 
consisted in a certain sense of simple justice to 
all conditions, and in kindness and staunchness 
to misfortune, he had never conceived. 

When Callie Wheatley gave up a specially 
desired pleasure trip, the opening night of a 
musical comedy, because Maria had a violent 
sick headache and needed care, he was thor- 
oughly bewildered by the girl. He was bewil- 
dered, too, by her sense of responsibility to her 
aunt. On account of Callie’s ease in eating ice- 
cream cones with him, and her untruthfulness 
to Miss Wheatley, it had never occurred to him 
that she possessed principles of her 
own; and as it never had occurred to 
him that she had a soul, he was 
bewildered not only by Callie her- 
self, but by the rising strength of his 
own absorption in their intercourse. 

He spent every available scrap of 
his time with her, taking her to the 
lake, the 
parks, the 
theater, the 
summer-g ar- 
dens, or sitting 
talking with 
heron thesag- 
ging porch 
among the 
fragrant cedar 
shrubs. And 
he. talked to 
her as he had 
never talked 
to any other 
creature, 
about his 
cousins’ hate- 
fulness, his 
disgust with 
the hospital, 
his hopes for 
his future, 
even his small- 
nesses, even 
his jealousies 
of the other 
internes. For 
there 
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some candor in her which kept her listening 
to him always, without a judging thought. 
On her part, she told him of her ambitions, 
her disappointments, with a frankness at first 
surprising to Dennison, but afterward only the 
natural air of all their intercourse, and only 
surprising to him when evinced by Callie to 
other people. 

One evening, as they left an open car where 
she had been sitting !apart from him, she ob- 
served to him, “That girl sitting next to me has 
to work every evening in a dry-goods store; 
and she only has six dollars a week. Isn't 
that hard? Her brother died just as father 
did, in typhoid, and not knowing any one at the 
last.” 

“Did you tell her how your father died?” said 
Dennison. 

- “Yes; certainly. Why not?” 

“How could you like to speak in that way to 
a perfect stranger?” 

Callie made no reply for a moment. ‘The 
first time I 
ever saw you, 
you were 
speaking to a 
perfect stran- 
ger yourself.” 










Dennison 
laughed. Cal- 
lie too was 


smiling, but 
very reflec- 
tively. She 
could not 
have explain- 
ed, for she did 
not herself 
know, why she 
and the girl in 
the car had 
spoken of 
their family 
bereavements 
to each other, 
nor know that 
the spirit of 
Judge Scott 
Wheatley and 
the town of 
Lake Tule 
were as un- 
consciously 
incarnatea 
part of her 
nature as her 
eyes or her 
7 hands. In 
Lake Tule, 
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just as in a camp, all sorts of things done 
in more advanced communities as_ great 
public charities or high private nobilities — 
helping along people in some temporary strait, 
or nursing sick strangers were done as a 
matter of course. Everybody knew every- 
body else; and every one was interested in how 
everybody else was getting on. 

It was late in August. Dennison’s term at 
the hospital would end in September. He told 
himself that it would end his false position 
with Miss Irene Wheatley; and he did not at- 
tempt to face what else it would end. It never 
came into his mind that Callie Wheatley could 
be in love with him — partly because of her 
gaiety and vivid interest in every thing and 
person she met in life, partly because of his 
sense of her exquisite beauty and an over- 
wrought consciousness of his own plainness. 
And yet he knew well that she knew him better 
than any one else in the world had ever known 
him; knew well that she admired him, rever- 
enced him, even; and he was sensitive, almost 
angry over the least indication of any lapse of 
that implicit admiration which he unconsciously 
lived in and trusted with his whole heart. More 
and more, both when he was with her and when 
he was away from her, he worshiped her, longed 
for her, loved her with a tenderness and passion 
which he told himself was her propinquity 
and fought against with more or less success. 

Late on a warm August evening, as they were 
sitting on the sagging porch, Miss Wheatley 
said the katydids had called, and in six weeks 
there would be frost. The gipsy camp a few 
blocks down the street was breaking up for the 
winter, and some of the gipsies had already 
gone. Callie expressed a wish to see them 
before they went away. She had meant to, all 
summer. And she and Dennison walked bare- 
headed down the street, bidding good night to 
Miss Wheatley, who had refused their invita- 
tion to join them. 

As Dennison and Callie walked along over 
the lavender and inky shadowed pavement 
underneath the elms in the electric street-light, 
they saw the gipsies sitting playing cards and 
talking on the grassy common. From the tent 
nearest them there hung a black tin sign with 
roughly painted white letters, ““The Queen of 
the Gipsies.”’ 

“Do you think they mean you to go in there? 
Do you think that it would be rude?” asked 
Callie. 

“You couldn't be rude to them. Why,one of 
their men has been in the penitentiary for 
years for stealing cattle from the stock-yards. 
And now he has the impudence to try to find 
work as a driver at the ambulance barn. | 










































caught him there, when I went down to give 
an order the other day.” 

“Why shouldn't he try to find work?’ 

But at that moment they had gone inside 
the tent. It was hot, dark, lighted by a road- 
lantern, and smelling of stale tobacco. From 
outside came the sounds of honking autos and 
the strains of an accordeon horribly played by 
one of the gipsies. 

“Fortune told, lady?” said the Queen. She 
was a stout, hard-looking, brown-faced woman 
of about thirty, with a short, hooked nose, 
beautiful strong neck-cords running evenly up 
the side of her head, like Juno’s, and thick, 
rough brown braids. She was dressed in a 
flowered handkerchief laid flat on her head, a 
black cotton petticoat, a ruffled satin waist 
covered with strings of coins, and new, tight, 
high-heeled shoes, entirely unbuttoned. 

“Yes,” said Dennison. “A brief fortune, 
please. It’s rather hot here.’’ 

The Queen rapidly remarked that her palm 
must be crossed with silver. 

Dennison threw her a coin. Before she could 
catch it, the money fell full in the face of a 
bullet-headed, curly-haired man, whom they 
had not seen before, lving propped on his elbow 
in the shadow of the tent on the ground. ‘Get 
out of here, you. Get out!” called the man, 
in a harsh, raucous voice, starting up with a 
furious scowl as the coin rolled away and was 
lost in the grass. 

“The gentleman didn’t mean no harm, 
Biney,’’ said the Queen. 

“T’ll gentleman him,” remarked Biney. 

“Not in a neighborhood where you are as 
well known as in this,’”’ said Dennison coldly, 
with a glance of contempt; and he gave the 
Queen another half-dollar. 

“| would rather not have my fortune told, 
thank you,” said Callie suddenly. ‘‘I am just 
as much obliged.” And she pushed back the 
tent curtains and went back to the sidewalk, 
with Dennison following her in surprise. 

“Was that — was it the man that tried to 
get work at the barn?’’ she asked quietly, after 
they had walked in silence for a few minutes. 

“The cattle-thief? Yes, he was,” said Denni- 
son, With a laugh. “‘Every child in the neighbor- 
hood knows him and yells at him. Why didn’t 
you want to have your fortune told?”’ 

“T was ashamed. Why did you throw the 
money in that horrid way? What made you 
speak like that to them?” 

“To whom?” 

“To the man most. And to that — the 
Queen.” 

Dennison laughed. ‘“‘Oh—I don’t know! 
Wasn't it nice?”’ 
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Callie made no answer. She seemed to have 
experienced some shock. “‘Then they didn’t 
give the man the work in the ambulance barn, 
I] suppose,” she said after a moment. 

“Certainly not,” said Dennison firmly. 

“But he had been punished once, and by the 
law,” said Callie gravely. She had turned white. 
“That was all that was right. What you did 
to him was wrong.” 

“Oh, he is just a jail-bird,” said Dennison 
lightly. 

But Callie said very little more for the rest 
of the walk back to the house; and she bade him 
good night at the gate very distantly. 

The lights were out. Every one had gone 
to bed. Without scratching a match, Callie 
locked the door of the still, dark house, and 
hurried upstairs. In her own room, she buried 
her head in her arms on the sill of the open 
window facing the garden, and knelt there 
weeping and thinking, till when, after mid- 
night, the cool moonlight shining on the elm- 
boughs somehow calmed her. 

After that occasion, Dennison’s and Callie’s 
friendship never was the same again. Dennison 
did not know that he had hurt her and, what 
was still more painful to her, hurt her concep- 
tion of him, by suddenly behaving, as it seemed 
to her, basely, ungenerously, and grossly. He 


considered simply that he had been snubbed 
for no reason at all; imperiously and capriciously 
treated because she was tired of him; considered 
that common pride demanded that he should not 
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forgive her behavior to him. The anger, the 
starvation he felt in remaining away Irom 
Callie increased his resentment against her. 
He paid her and Miss Wheatley two distant 
and almost unfriendly visits before he went 
away in September, to enter on the inheritance 
of a practice of his mother’s cousin, a doctor 
in Des Moines. 
11] 

Seven years afterward, as Dennison was 
sitting writing a prescription and somewhat 
restively waiting to take tea with Mrs. Whitaker, 
the much-pompadoured, pleasant, but insistent 
wife of a rheumatic patient in Des Moines, and 
with her pleasant, much-pompadoured sister, 
a bride from Duluth, his eye fell on a photo- 
graph of Callie Wheatley on the mantel. 

An indescribable impulse of excitement and 
regret swept over him as he looked at it. 

Dennison had been more successful with his 
uncle’s practice in Des Moines than he had 
ever dreamed of being, in his last summer at 
the Merriam Hospital. But the hours and 
days of his free confidence with Callie Wheatley 
had always since seemed to him the happiest 
hours and days of his life. A position of some- 
what wide authority in the city had changed 
Dennison’s conception of existence in many 
respects. Curious to say, he understood Callie 
Wheatley better than when he had known her, 
both because a larger scope in his horizon had 
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increased his generosity and his sense of humor, 
and because through his profession he had come 
to understand women better. He had been 
attracted, even seriously attracted, by other 
women; but his companionship with them had 
never had the same breadth at once of candor 
and of poetry as his closed companionship with 
Callie. 

“Who is that young lady?” said Dennison 
after a moment, glancing again at the photo- 
graph. “She looks like an acquaintance of 
mine. 

“A friend of Kate’s,”’ 
referring to the bride. 
teaching physical training and gymnasium 
work in a girls’ school in Duluth. She’s here 
now to advise the board about putting calis- 
thenics into the public schools here. She may 
come in for tea this afternoon.” 

Too strangely stirred to speak at once, Den- 
nison Sat silent, and began writing again. Mrs. 
Whitaker and the bride talked on together. 
They were known as “great talkers.”’ 

“How long has Miss Wheatley been teaching 
in Duluth, Kate?” 

“Oh, five years, I guess. She was quite well 
off, you know. She's Judge Wheatley’s daugh- 
ter of California. She lived with a great-aunt 
she was perfectly devoted to, in Chicago, after 
he died. And she and this aunt both lost all 
their money when the Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
failed. And the aunt died. Callie Wheatley 
hadn’t been trained to do anything. But she 


said Mrs. Whitaker, 
“A Miss Wheatley, 
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THE TABLE AND ACCEPTED TEA’ 
was always awfully strong, so she spent all the 
little bit of money she had left in taking a course 
in physical training and gymnastics to learn 
to teach them; and she got this place right 
away. She would, you know. Every one 
always likes her so awfully well. There's 
no one like her.” 

“Some one was saying the other day,” said 
Mrs. Whitaker, “‘that they knew positively of 
several chances she had to marry. I wonder 
why she never has.” 

With the sensation of an eavesdropper, Den- 
nison stopped writing, folded his prescription, 
and faced the ladies, to accentuate his presence 
to their consciousness. But they were too 
interested to pay the slightest attention to 
him. 

“Why, I believe she never cared for but one 
man,”’ said the sister. ‘She is so outspoken, you 
know, and perfectly frank — every one seems 
to know about it, so there is no confidence 
broken in telling it. He was some one she 
knew when she was quite a young girl — an 
Eastern man. He was very conventional, but 
somehow he made her acquaintance in a very 
unconventional way, in a park, or something. 
And he always disapproved of that ——”’ 

“| thought you said he did it.” 

“Well, he did. But at the same time he 
disapproved,” said the sister. “And then, in 
many ways he was, it seems, very different 
from her, and never could have understood how 
she felt about lots of things. But she never 
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cared for any one else — really — and —— 
‘“What else the sister said Dennison hardly 
heard, lost in a whelming sense of unworthi- 
ness that beat against his ears and shut out for 
the moment everything besides. 

The sister was saying, “Dr. Dennison, you 
know Mrs. Colonel Parker of Duluth, don’t 
your She always speaks of you so pleasantly. 
She has the most beautiful pair of new “ 
when the door-bell rang. The maid announced 
‘““Miss Wheatley.” And the next moment 
Dennison had risen to see, coming in through 
the door, a young lady in a dark walking-suit 
and sharp-winged hat, lifting back her veil — a 
young lady stronger and more mature than he 
had known, but in her every movement, her 
dusky pallor, her clear blue eyes, the Callie 
Wheatley of hismemories. Her look fell straight 
upon his, as she entered; and he thought she 
turned a little white; but she met him as though 
he had been a stranger, without a sign of recog- 
nition, without even a questioning glance. 

Even in the presence of the “‘great talkers” 
there was a short silence after the first greeting 
and introductions, as Callie Wheatley seated 
herself at the tea-table, loosened her furs, and 
accepted tea from the sister with the same 
downward turn 
of her lashes and 
quick smile Den- 
nison knew so 
well. He stood 
by the window 
looking at them, 
as he had when 
Callie entered. 
A sense of humil- 
ity and of deter- 
mination had 
risen in him, a 
strange impulse 
of decision and 
boldness at once 
serious and yet 
akin to the spirit 
which had led 
him to take the 
embroidered 
handkerchief to 
the girl at the 
lily-pool. 

‘“‘We were 
speaking a few 
moments ago,” 
he said gravely, 
in the tone of 





one responsibly 
filling a pause in 
conversation, ‘‘ of 
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the difficulty of finding capable stenographers 
or drivers, or capable men here for any sort of 
employment.” Mrs. Whitaker and her sister 
looked slightly. confused. Neither of them 
could recollect hearing or saying anything of the 
kind. “An interesting case came into my 
office not long ago. He was an ex-convict 
with some medical education, recommended 
to me to fill a place as my stenographer by a 
friend in Denver, who thought he ought to 
have another chance.” 

“And would you take an ex-convict like 
that?” said Mrs. Whitaker dubiously. But 
she did not wait to hear, for her husband called 
her at that moment. 

“T would, and | did,”’ said Dennison. Callie 
Wheatley had not stirred an eye-lash, but he 
felt that her attention was riveted. ‘Some 
years ago,” he went on quietly, “I myself lost a 
very fine privilege for one fault and mistake of 
my own. It was a real fault. I put an ex- 
horse-thief out of a job just because he had 
been in prison; and I even spoke to him 
impudently, hatefully. 1 acted contemptibly, 
although | didn’t know it at the time. And 
this one contemptible performance of mine 
ended for me the most deeply prized friendship 

' I have ever had, 
and made me un- 
derstand how 
men feel who 
lose hopes and 
chances because 
they have once 
done something 
miserable and 
stupid and mis- 
taken.” 

CallieWheatley 
had put down 
her tea-cup as he 
spoke, and he 
took advantage 
of the lowering of 
hereyes to glance 
at her face. It 
was quite white. 

“Interesting, 
interesting,” said 
the sister, with 
the false heart- 
iness and wan- 
dering eye cus- 
tomary with 
“great talkers,” 
who never really 
attend to the con- 
versation of any- 
body else. She 
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was, indeed, listening to find whether Mrs. 
Whitaker or the maid would answer the tele- 
phone bell, which was pealing through the 
house. ‘And is this man you speak of in your 
office, then?” 

“Not just now. After a few days he had an 
opportunity for a better position than I could 
offer him, in Pittsburg, through the same 
friend. I felt Pittsburg was the better place 
for him — and ——”’ 

““Excuse me a moment, please,’”’ said the 
sister. “I don’t know why Jane doesn’t 
answer the telephone.” 

“Perhaps,” continued Dennison, quickly 
walking nearer to Callie Wheatley, “the reason 
why Pittsburg is a better place for him is that 
he never existed. But if he had,” he went on 
earnestly, “everything would have happened 
just as in the story. Every word of the rest 
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was true.” His eyes were fixed beseechingly 
on Callie Wheatley’s face. At every moment 
he expected the sister to stop telephoning and 
Mrs. Whitaker to return. “The truest thing 
in the whole world. But I shan’t know whether 
you believe me, unless you tell me I can come 
to see you — now — again.” 

Mrs. Whitaker’s footsteps really were ap- 
proaching. The sister’s voice could be heard 
calling, ‘‘ Yes, this is number four eight three. 
Yes, Miss Wheatley is here. I will call her.” 

As she rose, Callie Wheatley’s eyes swept 
Dennison’s intent face in a fleet glance that 
answered what he asked in one exultant in- 
stant. ‘‘Very well, then,” she said hastily in 
a low voice, before Mrs. Whitaker and the sister 
had reached the door-sill. ‘But do you think 
you ought to speak in this way to a perfect 
stranger?” 
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HE time is past when one might say, 
with a certain erstwhile ambassador 
of the Grand-duchy of Tuscany: 
“| have achieved my greatest 
diplomatic success; I have succeeded 
in speaking with the Pope.” 

Vatican manners have become more demo- 
cratic since those days; the bronze gates that 
close the papal sanctuary to the outer world are 
opened more frequently than of old, not only 
to diplomatists and pilgrims, but also to the 
mere casual travelers whom a feeling of re- 
spectful curiosity brings to their threshold. 

The views of Pius X. differ entirely from 
those of his predecessor, on this point as on 
many others. Pius X. is a man of the people, 
and prides himself upon it; Leo XIII. was an 
aristocrat, and never denied it. Leo XIII. 
considered that the papacy should keep up 
the spell of its mystery and its splendor, 
and fight against the progress of equali- 
tarian ideas, by setting itself to maintain in all 
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their severity the strict and complicated forms 
of etiquette which the Holy See had been 
pleased to observe since the period of the 
Renaissance. Pius X., on the other hand, 
when donning the tiara, declared that he in- 
tended to be ‘‘the poor man’s Pope.” Taking 
his inspiration from the beautiful words spoken 
by Christ, “Come to me, all you that labour, 
and are heavy laden,” he wished to make him- 
self accessible to all; and it would depend only 
upon the good will of those around him to 
make him even more accessible than he al- 
ready is. 

I knew this when I went to the Vatican on 
the occasion of my last visit to Rome; I knew 
how affable the Pope’s simplicity was, but how 
difficult any access to his person remained for 
one who, like myself, had neglected to provide 
himself with letters of introduction. 

To obtain an audience appeared, to those 
whom I questioned, an excess of ambition. 
Nevertheless | made inquiries as to the pre- 

































liminary steps 
that would have 
to be taken in 
order to ap- 
proach the pres- 
ence of Pius X., 
and | was told 
that I must be- 
gin by appealing 
to the kindness 
of Monsignor 
Bisleti. 

The maestro di 
camera Who acts 
as master of 
ceremonies or 
lord chamber- 
lain to the Holy 
Father is not 
very difficult of 
access, although 
he is bound to 
deny himself to 
those persistent 
ladies and gen- 
tlemen—espe- 
cially the ladies 
—who, day after 
day, wish to 
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His slender 
figure emerged, 
violet-clad, from 
a dark corner of 
the spacious 
study in which 
he receives his 
visitors. The 
suppleness of his 
movements and 
the keenness of 
his glance make 
him appear the 
classical type of 
the Roman prel- 
ate. The head 
is intelligent, the 
lips pale; the 
eyes, for all their 
sharpness, have 
that look of 
weariness, which 
is not without 

















carry away from 
the Vatican a 
blessing or an 
autograph. 
Their patience and their indiscretion are alike 
indefatigable. They are really terrible, those 
good ladies who slip up Monsignor Bisleti’s stair- 
case, force their way into the waiting-room, and 
there, with aggressive glances, assail the beard- 
less young abbé who acts as secretary to the 
distinguished prelate, and who, in his despair, 
invokes the aid of invisible powers against those 
obstinate canvassers for audiences. His ap- 
peals avail him not at all; for, to the curt and 
dry “Impossible” which they receive full in 
the face, after three or four hours’ waiting, the 
fair postulants oppose the frank indifference of 
deaf people clinging to a fixed idea: they sit 
down again and smile. 

The sight was not of a nature calculated to 
encourage me. I had already perceived on the 
young abbé’s thin lips a hint, a glimmer of the 
traditional demurrer. I resolved to precipi- 
tate things: 

“I wish to see Monsignor Bisleti on a matter 
of importance,” | said, producing my card. 

“T doubt whether ——” he began. 

“Please give him my card.” 

Ten minutes later | was shown in to the 
head of the papal household. 
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When I confessed the object of my visit, he 
seemed profoundly astonished. 

“You wish to see the Holy Father? It is 
very difficult. However, | will try to give 
you a permit to attend his mass. As for 
obtaining a private audience, you will have 
to put your name down at least a week in 
advance.” 

“The fact is that I have to leave Rome the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“In that case, there is no use thinking about 
ln 

“Still, Monsignor, if you would do me the fa- 
vor to submit my request to His Holiness i 

“Certainly | will; but | doubt if it will be 
granted.” 

My wife and | took leave of Monsignor ‘Bis- 
leti without cherishing any great hope; and we 
had already given up our plan when, while we 
were sitting at breakfast the next morning, in 
the dining-room of the hotel, the porter came 
up to me with a wide, beatific smile on his 
face, and said: 

‘There is a messenger from the Vatican out- 
side, sir, who wishes to deliver a letter to you 
in person.” 
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I found a tall footman, dressed all in black, 
waiting for me in the hall. He handed me a 
huge envelop sealed with the papal arms. The 
envelop contained a card for an audienza 
privata, inviting me, with my wife, to the pri- 
vate apartments of Pius X. at noon that day. 

A postscript at the foot of the bdiglietto 
d’'audienza mentioned the ceremonial dress 
to be worn when visiting the Pope: “court 
cloaks” for the cardinals, silk cloaks for the 
bishops; laymen were to don a swallowtail 
coat and white tie; ladies were admitted 
only in black gowns, with a lace mantilla on 
their heads, and no gloves. 


In that wonderful city which is the Vatican, 
Pius X. has left the Appartamenti Borgia to 
his Secretary of State and has fixed his own 
residence on the third story. The Scala Pia 
and the Cortile di San Damaso lead straight up 
to it; but there is another and a finer approach 
which, starting from the Portone di Bronzo, 
takes in the Scala Regia, winds round the 
statue of Constantine the Great, plunges into a 
maze of mysterious staircases, emerges in the 
Stanza dello Spirito Santo, passes through the 
Sala di Constantino, and follows the Loggie di 
Raffaello until it ends outside the pontifical 
Waiting-rooms. I preferred to take this cir- 
cuitous way, with the proud and powerful 
appeal which it makes to the artistic sense, 
rather than the other and shorter route. 

The Joggie that morning were flooded with 
sunshine 
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rang out in the accents of Great Britain, to be 
drowned forthwith in the noisy double-bass of 
Teutonic voices. There were long-haired young 
men who measured the magnificent frescoes with 
their hands, and young married couples who 
spoke not a.single word. From time to time a 
violet cassock passed, very swiftly, in the dis- 
tance. 

At the end of the gallery a sculptured door, 
with the arms of Gregory XIII. carved above 
it, opened after | had presented my Jettere 
d’audienza, and | suddenly found myself sepa- 
rated from the light, the crowd, and the noise. 
A suite of rooms paved in marble and hung 
with tapestries stretched before me in the soft 
twilight shed by the great white silk curtains 
of the tall windows; monsignori in violet 
mantles and floating capes glided by in the 
silence; a picket of Swiss Guards, standing mo- 
tionless with shouldered halberds, seemed to 
rise from the depths of a fabled past; beyond 
these, the bussolenti, in ruby silk, sat on a vel- 
vet bench, while a group of noble guards, 
booted, spurred, and all agleam with gold lace, 
bowed respectfully before a tall and slender 
figure draped in scarlet, with expressive angu- 
lar features. Two nuns in white caps with 
wide, flapping wings passed, evoking a memory 
of France amid the surroundings where we 
stood waiting our turn to be received. 
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A sound of footsteps: from behind a drawn 
curtain come four bronzed and bearded Afri- 
can monks, 





and _ filled, \ / 
alas! with \ | 
the irritat- 


ing chatter 
of the num- 
berless tour- 
ists, who, 
generation 
after gener- 
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ation, come 
to rhapso- 
dize in this 
same spot. 
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whose 
coarse 
frocks fade 
gradually 
from = sight 
in the dis- 
tance of the 
vistaed 
rooms. Be- 
hind us, 
loud sighs 
escape from 
a dark cor- 
ner: a lady 
in a mighty 
state of ex- 
citement is 
waiting, like 
ourselves, 
for the hon- 
or of an au- 
dience. In 
her hands 
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POPE 
she holds a strange medley of objects 
rosaries, a birthday-book, prayer-books, a jew- 
eled necklace, gold rings, medals —a whole 
shop-windowful of things! In anxious tones 
she asks a young domestic prelate: 

“Do you think the Holy Father will consent 
to bless all these?” 

The young prelate gives a hardly perceptible 
smile. 

“It seems a good deal. But the 
Holy Father is so kind! Only you must not 
ask him for an autograph. He absolutely re- 
fuses.”” 


PIUS X 


And the birthday-book straightway disap- 
pears into a little hand-bag. 

Meanwhile, the room has become filled with 
discreet shadows; officers and priests fall into 
groups and talk in low voices. 

Suddenly, the midday gun on the Janiculum 
thunders out, and chimes begin ringing at the 
same moment: those of St. Peter's first, fol- 
lowed by the chimes of all Rome. They rise 
from the Trastevere, they come down from the 
Pincio, they fly across from the Aventine Hill, 
they hasten up from the golden Campania. 
O wonderful and touching symphony of the 
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Angelus! In the half-light of 
the room, the shadows sud- 
denly stoop. The red cas- 
socks and violet capes bend 
down in a deep genuflexion; 
the halberds are brought 
smartly to ‘the marble floor- 
ing; the noble guards in their 
gilt breastplates clap their 
heels together and give the 
military salute to the twelfth 
hour, the blessed hour that 
is passing. 

The last notes of the An- 
gelus are still lingering in the 
air when a camertere segreto 
comes up to us and asks us 
to follow him. Monsignor 
Bisleti is waiting on the 
threshold of a little door. 

“Come,” he says. 

The door opens. At first 
| see nothing but books, 
numberless books all around 
an immense room, which the 
light enters in floods. Be- 
yond the open windows on 
the left, Rome, with her hills 
and steeples, lies slumbering 
in a blue haze; on the right, 
a screen cuts off and conceals 
a portion of the room. Feel- 
ing a little nervous, dazzled 
by this sudden brightness fol- 
lowing so close upon the gloom 
in which I have spent the 
last half hour, I peer in vain, 
see no one. Where is the 
Pope? 

Monsignor Bisleti beckons 
to us. I pass around the 
screen, and suddenly, behind 
a table loaded with papers, 
beside a crucifix hung high up 
on the wall and slanting, so 
that it seems to bend its look 
of pain upon him, I see His 
Holiness Pius X. standing 
erect in the imposing. purity 
of his white cassock. 

His strongly marked fea- 
tures are plainly defined in the 
broad light. The stature is 
powerful, the shoulders broad, 
the chin masterful, the mouth 
singularly expressive; but the 
gentleness of the glance, the 
crystal clearness of the kindly 
eyes soften the haughty out- 
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line. “ plentiful crown of ash-colored hair en- 
circles the little white silk skull-cap which the 
Sovereign Pontiff wears thrust on the back of 
his head; his plump and energetic hands are 
beautifully shaped; his voice is grave, loud, 
and distinct. 

Formerly the etiquette was that whoso had 
the honor of being admitted to an audience of 
the Pope should make three genuflexions as he 
entered: the first on the threshold, the second 
a little farther, the third at the feet of the 
Pope, whose slipper, moreover, he was obliged 
to kiss. Leo XIII. made only the rarest ex- 
ceptions to this rule; Pius X. has abolished it. 
He does nct wish you to talk to him on your 
knees, and, when you still make a slight genu- 
flexion on entering and leaving, he hastens to 
raise you up; and his friendly simplicity — I 
was almost saying his cordiality — at once puts 
you at your ease. 

With a simple gesture he invited my wife 
and me to take seats on either side of him. 
He himself sat down in a wide arm-chair in 
front of his desk, and, while speaking, with 
one hand he alternately took up and laid down 
the gold penholder beside his inkstand and with 
the other played with the gold chain that 
hung from his neck and supported a pectoral 
cross in emeralds —a present from the Emperor 
William to Leo XIII. on his jubilee. 
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At this solemn moment | was a little per- 
plexed and troubled, as the Pope does not 
speak French. Should | dare to venture upon 
Italian, which I knew but very imperfectly? 

The Holy Father put an end to my embar- 
rassment very paternally by asking me about 
my journey, about France; and, when I apolo- 
gized for the insufficiency of my acquaintance 
with Italian: 

“I understand you quite well, that is the 
great thing; and, believe me, | should be very 
glad to be able to say as much in French!” 

As I said at the beginning of this article, | 
did not go to the Vatican as an_ inter- 
viewer. I had for some weeks been far re- 
moved from the scene of religious strife and 
had heard only a very faint echo of it through 
the telegrams in the Italian papers. If, how- 
ever, the Holy Father consented — and that 
at greater length than I had dared hope — to 
speak to me of “French affairs,” as they say 
in Rome, | do not consider myself entitled, by 
repeating our conversation here, to abuse the 
confidence which he was pleased to show me 
in the course of that audience. The views of 
Pius X. are well known; he has expressed them 
so clearly on other occasions that there can be 
no need to recapitulate them here. 

The Pope speaks of these grave matters 
without bitterness and without unnecessary 
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emphasis; his words reflect a calm and delib- 
erate firmness. He appears to me to be ex- 
ceedingly well informed as regards the intel- 
lectual powers of foreign statesmen; he has 
formed a very definite opinion of each of them; 
and this opinion reveals a great subtlety of ap- 
preciation, combined with a serene and placid 
philosophy. 

Leaving the political ground, we talked of 
Italy, of its artistic beauties. I remarked on 
the wonderful panorama that stretches be- 
neath his windows, and | permitted myself to 
ask him if he did not feel a profound regret at 
being now separated forever from all those 
marvels. 

“| suffered greatly at first,’’ he said, speak- 
ing slowly. “‘Now I am resigned; | obey the 
will of God.” 

| brought up the memory of Venice. When 
he heard that magic name, his eyes lighted up, 
his features glowed with animation. He spoke 
to me with real emotion of the town in which 
he spent the happiest hours of his life; and, as 
| listened to him, I remembered a number of 
charming anecdotes that | heard when I last 
visited Venice, about his life there. He used 
368 
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to loathe display as much as his predecessor 
in the patriarchate loved it. Cardinal Sarto 
could never accustom himself to luxury in any 
form. He was of the race of bishops who have 
‘“‘a wooden crozier and a heart of gold.” His 
predecessor never went out but in a gondola 
with four rowers; he himself was satis- 
fied with a one-oared gondola. And _ yet, 
when it passed down the Grand Canal, hun- 
dreds of gondoliers would escort him, seeking 
for a blessing, a word of comfort and encour- 
agement from him whom they called famil- 
iarly, in their Venetian dialect, “il nostro Si’or 
Beppo.” 

Summoned to the conclave at Rome, when 
he left Venice, one blazing morning in July, 
greeted by the prophetic cry of “Long live the 
Pope!”’ he did not for a moment doubt that 
he should return. 

“So little did | think that I should never 
see Venice again,” he says, with a smile, “that 
| took a biglietto d’andata e ritorno.” 

He long kept this return ticket. Wealthy col- 
lectors strove by every means in their power 
to become its purchaser; he invariably refused 
them. Last year the King of Greece, in the 









































course of a visit which he paid to the Pope, 
expressed a keen desire to possess this little 
piece of cardboard which has become for all 
time historical; and the Pope gave it to him. 

But there is one humble relic with which 
nothing will ever induce him to part. This 
relic is his watch — a little cheap nickel watch. 

“It marked the minutes of my mother’s 
death-struggles,” he says, ‘“‘and the hour of 
my definite separation from the outer world, 
from space and liberty. It has marked all the 
sad, all the joyous, all the solemn moments of 
my life. What jewel could be more precious 
to me?” 

He carries it fastened to a white silk cord, 
in the broad sash that he wears round his 
waist; and he does not hesitate to offend against 
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the etiquette that hitherto has obliged the 
Pope, when he has wished to know the time, to 
apply to one of his prelates in waiting. 

This extreme simplicity, I repeat, is to him 
as much a matter of principle as of habit. It 
governs all the actions of his life and is in 
keeping with his instinctive, sovereign, and 
triumphant kindness. His contempt for 
forms and ceremonies makes it much easier for 
him to exercise that charity which was always 
his ruling virtue. If the sun were to set with- 
out his having made at least one human being 
happy, he would be inclined to say, with Titus, 
“| have wasted my day.” 

Endowed with an essentially liberal mind, 
he professes a keen admiration for nations that 
love independence and liberty, such as the 
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American nation, and he never 
misses an opportunity of bestow- 
ing exceptional marks of kindness 
upon them. Two years ago a 
group of American pilgrims, who 
had come to Rome under the con- 
duct of Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, obtained leave 
to visit the private gardens of the 
Vatican. The pilgrims, however, 
were not satisfied with this favor. 
They wanted, in addition, then and 
there, to see the Pope. Cardinal 
Gibbons scribbled a few words in 
pencil on a card, which he sent to 
the Holy Father. But a few min- 
utes elapsed before the Pope came 
down to the garden and walked 
straight to the Cardinal, who tried 
to kiss the outstretched hand on 
which gleamed the marvelous sap- 
phire of the pontifical ring. Pius 
X., anticipating and preventing 
His Eminence’s movement, opened 
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wide his arms and gave a frater- 
nal embrace to the Archbishop of 
Baltimore, subsequently entering 
upon a familiar talk with the 
pilgrims. 

Coupled with this lovable good 
nature, Pius X. possesses a very 
delicate sense of humor, of which 
I received a number of delight- 
ful instances in the course of my 
conversation with him. After 
putting a few questions to me on 
the organization of newspapers in 
France, he asked me if our jour- 
nalists are gifted with as fruitful 
an imagination as certain of their 
Italian colleagues. 

‘For you know the reporter who 
is short of news is a terrible man. 
Did not the socialist Roman jour- 
nalists, for instance, say that I had 
the most extraordinary and enor- 
mous meals, and that my table 
recalled the table of Lucullus? 
However, those gentlemen had to 
yield to evidence. They watched 
the entrance to our kitchens, hop- 
ing to discover in the provisions 
which are brought there day by 
day the dazzling confirmation of 
their allegations. Well, in the end 
they were bound to admit that my 
bills of fare were composed invari- 
ably of risotto and meat, meat and 
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lack of ex- 
perience in 
speaking 
Italian had 
the most 
grievous dis- 
comfiture in 
store for me: 
I got mixed 
up in my 
phrases and 
found myself 
addressing 
the Pope in 


the second 
person singu- 
lar! My wife 


gave me a 
look of dis- 
may; I was 
all abashed, 
and stopped 
and _ apolo- 
gized. Pius 
X. smiled, 
in evident 
amusement. 
‘‘“Why 
should I 
mind?’’ he 
asked. “Af- 
ter all, we 
say thee and 
thou to God, 
in Latin!” 
But the 
precious mo- 
ments were 
flying. A 
chamberlain 


had discreetly entered the room and, kneeling 
in the attitude prescribed by tradition, re- 
minded the Holy Father that there were others 
hoping for the honor of a presentation. 
upon Pius X. rose from his chair, signed to us 
to stay where we were, and walked down the 
length of the library. 
desk which stood in a dark corner of the room, 
he took a little key, stooped down to the floor, 
opened a drawer, fumbled in it for a second 


risotto’; and the Holy Father added archly, 
“In point of fact, it was the memory of Lu- 
cullus that they calumniated.” 

I ventured to put a few questions to him on 
the development of Catholicism in Germany. 
The subject was a delicate one, and I was 
anxious to employ words that said exactly 
what I meant to say, and no more. 
them beforehand in my mind, but, alas, my 
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or two, and at last returned to us, holding in his 
hand a red case stamped with his arms. 
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“This,” he explained, giving the case to my 


MASS IN 





wife, 
sends to your little daughter. 
of the Madonna; | have blessed it; | hope that 
it will always bring her happiness.” 

After this kind thought, this charming act, 
our audience came to an end. 
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community of more 
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“is a small keepsake which the Pope 
It is a medal 


The pastoral 
hand adorned 
with the shin- 
ing emerald 
of the Su- 
preme Pon- 
tiffs, was 
raised with a 
grave and 
spacious ges- 
ture to bless 
us. For the 
last time, 
those clear 
eyes, those 
expressive 
and limpid 
eyes, whose 
penetrating 
brightness 
appeared 
about to 
fathom the 
most sacred 
depths of our 
souls, envel- 
oped us in 
their living 
light. Then, 
suddenly, the 
curtain drop- 
ped 

the vision had 
disappeared. 


1V 


The impres- 
sion of Pius 
X. which | 


have” re- 


tained is that of a very noble, very upright, 
These are admirable quali- 
ties in the priest; are they enough to fulfil the 
delicate and formidable task of governing a 
than two hundred million 
souls and defending the interests of a Church 
whose power is being more violently contested 
now than it ever was before? 
Guestion, the complexity of which cannot be 
denied. 


This is another 
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The irony of fate decreed, as we know, that 
Pius X., the idealist, the essential peacemaker, 
should, on the very morrow of his accession, be 
flung into the midst of one of the most serious 
struggles that Catholicism has had to sustain 
since the French Revolution: the struggle that 
decided the rupture between the Holy See and 
France. Leo XIII. had already foreseen the 
dread crisis; and nothing but the flexibility of 
his political genius, to which the philosopher's 
definition, ““Genius is one long spell of pa- 
tience,” might be applied; nothing but this 
flexibility, this suppleness, had delayed the out- 
burst. The predecessor of Pius X. considered 
that the Church, in France as elsewhere, could 
only retain its sphere of influence by collabo- 
rating with “the permanent forces’’ of the 
country. He therefore made it his study to 
reconcile Catholics with the existing govern- 
ments or to draw closer the union that he 
thought necessary, at all costs, between Church 
and State. That is why he first advised and 
subsequently ordered the French Monarchists 
to rally to the Republic. 

The advice was respectfully received, but 
was not followed; and it brought Leo XIII. 
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some harsh criticism. Nevertheless, it had this 
advantage, that it rendered more difficult the 
efforts of the anti-clerical government to create 
plausible motives for a quarrel between Paris 
and the Vatican. The Pope wished, above all 
things, to avoid the breaking off of the Con- 
cordat, which, since the days of Napoleon I., 
had allowed the Catholic Church its standing 
as the official religion of France, and placed the 
priests on a level with the civil officers by con- 
ferring upon them the same rights, privileges, 
and salaries. 

With Pius X. things changed. Pius X. ex- 
pects less from men and politics. He did not 
shrink from acts which were judged severely 
by certain politicians, but which were ap- 
plauded by the real Catholics, even though 
they were at variance with the principles of 
diplomacy. 

In the year following his accession, he de- 
livered a frontal attack on the French govern- 
ment by expressing in a speech delivered to 
the cardinals his indignation at the brutality 
of Combes, the prime minister, in expelling the 
congregations, robbing them of their property, 
and closing the religious schools. 
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Legitimate as this vehement protest was, it 
none the less constituted a direct criticism of 
the French government, which the latter was 
not slow in resenting, and which it turned to 
account forthwith, in order to lend force to its 
campaign against the Vatican. The quarrel 
between the two powers assumed a more bitter 
form when the question arose of appointing a 
number of new French bishops. Everybody 
knows that, by the terms of the Concordat, the 
nomination of bishops was subject to a previous 
understanding between the Holy See and the 
government. As no agreement could be come 


_to, the bishoprics remained without incum- 


sents; and this led to profound perturbation 


“Samong the French clergy. 


Meanwhile, the incident took place which 
was destined to be the conclusive cause of the 
official separation of Church and State. When 
it was decided, in 1904, that M. Loubet should 
go to Rome to return the visit which the King 
of Italy had paid him in Paris the year before, 
a grave question arose: would the Pope receive 
the President at the Vatican? Until that time 
it had been a strictly observed tradition, ever 
since the days when the Pope was despoiled of 
his States, that the ruler of a Catholic country 
was prohibited 
from paying an 
official visit to ¥ 
the Italian sov- 
ereign in Rome; 
to disregard this 
tradition was to 
forfeit reception 
at the Vatican. 

Would Pius 
X. make an ex- 
ception to the 
established rule, 
in view of the 
special circum- 
stances of the 
case, and in or- 
der to avoid a 
complete rup- 
ture with the 
French govern- 
ment? M. Lou- 
bet, who secretly 
lamented the in- 
creasing separa- 
tist tendencies of 
his ministers, 
was keenly anx- 
ious that the 
Pope should 
make this ex- 
ception. He 
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opened his heart on the subject to the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Bordeaux: 

“Let the Pope receive me,” he said, “in or- 
der to lay the storm which | shall be powerless 
to ward off if he offers France an insult in my 
person.” 

This was the opinion also of a number 
of the French bishops. Nevertheless, Pius X. 
refused to give way. He argued that the 
Roman observance was positive and allowed 
of no exception whatever, and that to receive 
M. Loubet would, for the Holy See, be tanta- 
mount to recognizing the Italian constitution, 
which robbed the Pope of his: temporal power 
and his States. In reality, Pius X. feared that, 
by opening the doors of the Vatican to the 
official guests of the King, he would expose 
himself to the just recrimination of the Em- 
peror of Austria, the King of Portugal, and 
the King of Spain, to whom similar favors had 
been refused in the past. 

M. Loubet’s journey took place. The Pope, 
not content with taking no notice of it, a course 
that he was fully entitled to adopt, considered 
it his duty to register a protest, through diplo- 
matic channels, with all the Catholic powers 
against the President’s visit to the Quirinal, 
which he styled 
Se an “offensive 

oe act” toward the 
My Holy See. 

However 
strictly in ac- 
cordance with 
tradition this 
attitude may 

have been, I 

think that it was 
to be regretted 
from the more 
practical point 
of view of the 
political rela- 
tions between 
France and the 
Vatican. It sup- 
- plied members 
of the anti-cleri- 
cal party with 
formidable — ar- 
guments in fa- 
vor of their case; 
and, at the same 
time, it wounded 
the susceptibili- 
ties of a large 
number of 
Frenchmen who 
considered that 
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the Pope’s majority of 
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of a breach FY unbelievers, 
withFrance, a, ® if it at- 
The French Sr) tempted to 
ministry x prohibit 
at first public wor- 
contented ship, pro- 
itself with posed an 
recalling arrange- 
the French ment which, 
ambassador under the, 
at the name 


Vatican; 
then things 
went from 
bad to 
worse, un- 
til they 
ended 
eventually 
in the sepa- 
ration of 
Church and 
State and 
the insti- 
tution of religious persecution in France. 

In this tragic and painful era now opening 
before the Church, the Pope asserted the char- 
acteristics that mark his personality and his 
policy. 

“Let the bitterest events come,” he de- 
clared, in the consistory of the 14th of No- 
vember, 1904. “They will find us prepared 
and not afraid, for we are justified by the 
words of Christ.” 

It was with the moral omnipotence of prin- 
ciples that the Pope meant to resist the brutal 
force of his adversaries. 

The law of separation of Church and State, 
voted by the French Parliament, after pro- 
longed discussions, on the 7th of December, 
1905, broke off the last relations that existed 
between the two powers, and inaugurated for 
the clergy a period of singularly brutal per- 
secution. The decree of separation implied 
not only the suppression of the salaries awarded 
by the Concordat of Napoleon I. to the bishops 
and priests, but also the reversion to the State 
of all the real property, the convents, palaces, 
rectories, and churches, which, like the public 
buildings, belonged to it by right, if not in fact. 

The excitement in the French Catholic 
world reached a high pitch. The govern- 
ment, realizing the gravity of the steps which 
it had taken, and fearing the outburst of in- 
dignation that would show itself among the 
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tions of 
worship,” 
would = au- 
thorize the 
Church to 
retain her 
ecclesiasti- 
cal goods. 
It suggested 
organizing, 
in each par- 
ish, associa- 
tions composed of lay elements, whose business 
it would be to administer ecclesiastical property 
under the control of the State and to insure 
the service of public worship. The priest, by 
this arrangement, would be entirely dependent 
on the civil power. 

The Pope, notwithstanding the comparative 
security which this plan undoubtedly affords to 
the continuance of the exercise of public wor- 
ship in France, has rejected ft with energy. 

“Nothing is more opposed to the liberty of 
the Church than this law,” he proclaimed, in 
his encyclical of the 11th of February, 1906, 
“when, after proclaiming liberty of worship, it 
restricts its exercise by multifarious exceptions; 
when it. deprives the Church of the domestic 
supervision of the buildings of public worship 
and invests the State therewith in her stead; 
when it fetters the preaching of Catholic faith 
and morals and imposes a severe and excep- 
tional penal system upon the ministers. When 
it sanctions these provisions and many other 
provisions of a like character, which easily give 
scope for arbitrary conduct, what does it do 
but place the Church in a position of humili- 
ating subjection and, on the pretext of pro- 
tecting public order, rob peaceful citizens, who 
still form the immense majority in France, of 
the sacred right of practising their own re- 
ligion? ” 

Fius X., as we see, considers that it is im- 
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portant, above all, to protect the dignity of 
the Church, even at the cost of the most cruel 
trials. He foresees, however, that his instruc- 
tions will encounter resistance among those 
Catholics who are not sufficiently high-minded 
to face the dangers implied by the attitude 
that he counsels them to adopt. The Pope's 
first and foremost thought, therefore, is to pro- 
mote discipline and perfect unity among all 
the French Catholics called upon to sustain a 
common struggle. 

“If you wish to defend religion,” he says, in 
the same encyclical, “‘two matters are of the 
very greatest importance. You must, in the 
first place, model yourselves so faithfully upon 
the precepts of the law of Christ that your acts 
and your whole life do honor to the faith 
which you profess. Next, you must continue 
very closely united with those whose particular 
business it is to watch over religion here be- 
low: with your priests, with your bishops, and, 
above all, with the Apostolic See, which is the 
pivot of the Catholic faith and of all that is 
done in its name. Thus armed for the contest, 
you shall march onward without fear.” 

The necessity for a close solidarity thus be- 
comes apparent as one of the fundamental 
principles of 
the Supreme 
Pontiff’s _ pol- 
icy. He re- 
turns to it in- 
cessantly in all 
his allocutions; 
and | am bound 
to say that, 
after a period 
of irresolution, 
the Catholics 
of France have 
gradually 
grouped them- 
selves ina body 
around the 
pontifical 
throne. The 
public mani- 
festations 
which took 
place a few 
months ago on 
the occasion of 
the beatifica- 
tion of Joan of 
Arc, and which 
brought to 
Rome more 
than fifty thou- 
sand French 
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Catholics and over four hundred members of 
the French clergy, have borne the most elo- 
quent testimony to the reality of this union. 

The Pope’s conception of the part which the 
oppressed Church should play is not lacking in 
grandeur; he sees her more powerful, despoiled 
of her riches and her resources, for the very 
reason that she is more democratic, adorned 
with the halo of her poverty. To the bishops 
and priests who ask him what is to happen if 
the State deprives the clergy of the use of 
the churches : 

“You must do as the apostles did,” he re- 
plies. ‘‘You must celebrate worship in the 
barns and make your appeal to charity.” 

The anti-clerical government, dreading the 
popularity which theChurch might gain asa mar- 
tyr, has refused to give her this opportunity. 

The peaceful firmness of Pius X. has resisted, 
up to the present, the attacks that have been 
made upon it. Certainly the hour has not yet 
come to form an impartial judgment of the 
Pontiff’s policy, which is one that cannot be 
appreciated in its immediate results. 

“Governments have brute force on their 
side; the Church has time on hers,” said the 
Pope, lately, to a bishop who was giving voice 
to his anxiety. 

Is he right? 
Has he a true 
conception of 
what should be 
the conduct 
of the Church 
in these days? 
The future 
will tell us. 
What is quite 
certain is that 
the Pope, 
who ardently 
realizes the 
most striking 
expression 
of holiness, 
scorns the sub- 
tleties of poli- 
tics. He does 
not under- 
stand them, 
does not know 
them. He has 
marked out for 
himself a 
straight course 
amidtherocks; 
he will faith- 
fully pursue 
it to the end. 































THE BIG STORY 


BY 
FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


EGGS sauntered into the local room 

of the Graphic and hung his coat 

and hat on the nail which held the 

framed “A B C of Journalism” 

poster, eclipsing the “First and 
Last Laws of Newspaper Reporting,’’ as prac- 
tised in the Graphic office. The placard, de- 
signed to instruct young reporters how to pre- 
pare their “‘copy” without giving the headline 
men nervous prostration, was an abomination to 
Beggs. He had been in the newspaper game 
longer than he liked to tell, and, as chief copy- 
reader, looked on news as stuff to be set in type 
and measured with a rule to fit in the form over 
advertising. If an emperor died or a prince 
were born, Beggs decided how much space the 
event was worth, and if the cable reeled off too 
many lines, Beggs’ blue pencil was the barrier 
between correspondent and the reading public. 

“| feel as if something big were going to 
happen before morning,’”’ remarked Beggs to 
the Day City Editor, as he unscrewed the cover 
of his paste-pot and adjusted his green eye- 
shade. 

“We have a good story in water-front — stu- 
dent shanghaied on a whaler— about six 
hundred words, with a two-column cut; and 
there is that woman suffrage stuff — Miss Acker- 
mah covered the meeting,”’ said the City Editor. 

Beggs turned back his cuffs and snapped on 
the shaded electric lights over the copy-desk. 
“That Ackerman girl is too long-winded with 
the women’s stuff,’’ he said. “She tries to 
mention too many names. She ought to hold 
it down. We can’t run a directory, even if 
names are good stuff for the paper. Who's 
that new reporter on night police?” 

Beggs always referred to Miss Ackerman, the 
society reporter, as ‘‘that Ackerman girl.” 
Miss Ackerman was dangerously near the for- 
ties, if her age were conservatively estimated. 
She had been on the paper for years, and still 
wore the little black felt hat with the turkey 
feather which she had worn when she applied 
for a job and was hired, back in the ancient 
history of the Graphic when Old Dooling was 
managing editor, before there were linotype ma- 
chines; when the office was in a little wooden 
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house down in Montgomery Street, and the 
Graphic was a four-page rag and put advertis- 
ing on the first page, and there were only three 
reporters on the local staff, and — well, a good 
many years ago. 

Beggs turned abruptly from the desk without 
waiting to get the name of the new reporter, and 
went back to where Miss Ackerman was writing 
her account of the woman suffrage meeting. 

“Say,” he began, taking a bite from a plug 
of Virginia Leaf tobacco, “you write too many 
words, Miss Ackerman. Your sentences are too 
long and tangled up. Think more and write less. 
Remember that the finest sentence in the Eng- 
lish language is found in the Bible; it is, ‘Jesus 
wept.’ ” 

Miss Ackerman smiled. Beggs had been 
talking to her like that for years. 

“You may boss the copy, Mr. Beggs, when it 
gets to your desk, but | write it to suit myself. 
If | wrote it so that it could go to the printer, 
you would not need six copy-readers to take out 
the good things in it and keep the names of the 
most prominent society women in town out of 
the paper.”” She looked up at him, and reproof 
came into her eyes as she murmured: “‘ You have 
been drinking again.” 

“Again!” heexclaimed. ‘Again! When you 
say that you imply that | stopped. You mean 
‘yet.’ It began when the Suez Canal was opened.” 

“Why don’t you stop?” she asked gently, 
just as she had asked him for years. 

“Stop! I have nothing to stop for. It is the 
only fun I have, and it doesn’t hurt anybody. 
If | were married, it might be different, or if 
I had any relations, | might not like to shame 
them. They might belong to the Woman’s 
Suffrage Club. | got to look the schedule over 
—keep that stuff short; there is going to be a 
big story before morning.” 

“What is it?” she called after him. 

“*l don’t know. Something big — some king 
going to croak or some rich man going to be put 
in jail. I always have a funny feeling in my 
bones when there is going to be a big story — 
never failed me yet, and I know there is a 
whopper coming — seven-column head, with 
two-column lead in pica, break to a layout.” 
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Miss Ackerman did not go on writing when 
Beggs went to the copy-desk. She sat and 
nibbled at the end of her pencil and stared at 
the electric bulb over her desk. 

“| wonder why he is such a woman-hater,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘There must be a romance in his 
life, for he is a good man in spite of his reckless 
ways and drinking. And he might be manag- 
ing editor if he had quit whisky years ago. 
Poor old Beggs! He will go out some day like 
a candle.” 

Beggs was a woman-hater. The only woman 
he treated with any degree of civility was Miss 
Ackerman. He no more made an attempt to 
conceal his deep-rooted antipathy to women 
than he did to hide his love for liquor. The 
Graphic staff had been saying for twenty years 
that Beggs would “go out some day like a can- 
dle,” but his life-flame was burning as brightly 
as it had when he was serving his apprenticeship 
at the type-case in the composing-room. 

He had always been friendly toward Miss 
Ackerman, and office boys, long since trained 
newspaper men, some of them running papers in 
the East, had gossiped about Beggs and Miss 
Ackerman, even as the office boys and young 
reporters now scented romance when they saw 
Beggs talking with the society reporter. But 
generation after generation of office boys had 
served their time and gone away, leaving Miss 
Ackerman wearing her turkey-feather hat and 
Beggs chewing Virginia Leaf and drinking Prime 
Rye. 

The copy-readers came in and began putting 
contemporary history into suitable style for the 
readers of the Graphic; telephones began to 
demand attention; telegraph instruments chat- 
tered, and everything happening in the world 
which correspondents thought worth putting 
into type echoed in the Graphic office. 

The News Editor smoked a corn-cob pipe, 
and from time to time felt the pulse of the world, 
and commended or condemned what was hap- 
pening on the globe; and some of the things 
which were good he called bad and some of the 
worst things he said were good, with the finality 
of a creator who had ordered certain things to 
take place and was pleased or displeased when 
the chemistry of human life evolved a news- 
story tremendous or trivial. 

Beggs grabbed each bunch of “flimsy” and 
skimmed through it, hoping that the big story 
he expected had come at last; but the clock 
went round, and the night’s news was drearily 
commonplace. 

“ By golly!” he said, about midnight, turning 
to the News Editor, “this is pretty-good — six 
killed in a wreck in Michigan.”’ 

“Too bad it isn’t sixty,” growled the News 
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Editor. “The first page is going to look as dull 
as the report of a missionary society. Michigan 
is too far away, but have somebody rewrite the 
lead and put a few thrills into it, and set the 
names of killed in black to bolster the story up. 
I wish that pioneer would die — looks as if we 
were going to miss having the story first. Sup- 
pose he'll shuffle off about daylight and give 
the story to the afternoon papers. Few min- 
utes more or less in eternity wouldn’t make 
much difference to him, and we have a cut 
ready to run which would dress up page two 
respectably.”’ 

The pioneer didn’t die, and Beggs gave up 
hope of his big story when he got the last of the 
telegraph copy and found nothing worth while. 
The last head was written, and the Night Edi- 
tor went to the composing-room to make the 
paper up, enjoining the telegraph operators not 
to take any more news unless it happened to be 
a” a 

It was after two o’clock when Beggs put on 
his coat, exposing the “A B C of Journalism” 
again to an almost deserted local room. Miss 
Ackerman was just about to go out. She had 
been busy on some special “write-up,” and had 
not noticed the lateness of the hour until the 
office had become quiet. 

“T’ll go as far as Dustin’s saloon with you,” 
said Beggs. ‘‘ You can get your owl car there, 
can’t your” 

They went out together and crossed the 
square known as “Cape Horn,” and saw the 
news bulletins being posted around the doors of 
the newspaper offices. There was a peculiar 
stillness in the air; the arc-lights rattled dis- 
mally, and the newspaper-wagons in the streets 
made echoes among the tall buildings, that sug- 
gested some dead city; the pavements seemed 
hollow, and the air was still; the world was 
asleep, but dozing with one eye open, as if wait- 
ing for something to happen. 

“Well, did you get the big story?’’ Miss Acker- 
man began, after they had gained the sidewalk 
on the opposite side of the square. 

“Dead night,” he said. 

“Tt is a queer night. Are the streets always 
so empty and spooky at this hour?”’ 

“| didn’t mean that —it’s like this generally — 
it was a dead night for news. | was sure some- 
thing big was coming through, and | wouldn't 
be surprised if we were scooped. I'll get the 
other papers in a few minutes and know. Say, 
I let your suffrage stuff go through without 
cutting it, it was sogood. There’s your car — 
here’s Dustin’s. Good night.” 

He went through the swinging doors and 
attacked a gambling-machine with a volley of 
nickels. She caught a glimpse of him peering 
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at the cards in the indicator, and then the car 
started. She felt lonely as she pictured her 
room in the drab lodging-house, and was assailed 
with a bitter thought that the world was unfair 
to women, in that they had no public place to 
gather and play and discuss the day’s work after 
it was done. 

Beggs met the other newspaper men who 
gathered every morning at Dustin’s to read and 
compare the rival morning papers. It was gray 
daylight when he left the saloon and swung into 
McAllister Street, making his way with difficulty, 
chuckling to himself for some cause which was 
not quite clear to himself, but which made him 
feel gleeful. 

The early workers were beginning to appear 
on the streets, gas-jets glimmered in basements, 
odors of frying food were wafted along on the 
lazy air-currents, and blanketed cab-horses 
were pawing fretfully. The world was still 
asleep, but about to turn over and awaken. 

He heard the moisture dripping from the 
eaves of the somber, prison-like City Hall, and 
as he looked up at the dome he lost his balance 
and sat down in the street, limply and easily, as 
is the way with drunken men. 

He smiled and sat still for a minute to decide 
just how he should go about getting up again, 
when he heard what he thought was the rumble 
of distant thunder. The sound frightened him, 
for thunder was not common, and he was 
afraid that the noise might be in his own head 

-feared lest the candle-flame was flickering, 
wondered vaguely how a man felt who was 
about to be stricken with apoplexy. 

He stood up, and then reeled — or thought he 
did. He saw the dome of the City Hall sway 
sickeningly. The paving-stones bulged up un- 
der his feet, and he saw a wave, as though 
the solid street had turned to liquid, roll down 
McAllister Street. It passed under him, and he 
fell flat. On his hands and knees, he felt the 
earth surging and heard that same strange 
rumble beneath him, and then the world shiv- 
ered in a paroxysm of internal pain and the 
buildings began to dump themselves ruthlessly 
into the streets. 

“ By golly!” he said. “By golly!” That was 
what he had said when he heard that Togo 
had destroyed the Baltic fleet, when Dewey 
took Manila, when Mrs. Worthington Summer- 
hill applied for a decree of divorce on the 
grounds of extreme cruelty. 

He saw great stone columns lazily draw back 
from the walls of City Hall, topple over, and half 
bury themselves in the pavement, as though the 
surface of the earth were as thick as cardboard. 
There was an appalling “poof” behind him, 
and he turned to see a four-story brick building 
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close itself up like an accordeon for no other ap- 
parent purpose than to raise a cloud of dust, or 
perhaps to strike some note that was needed in 
the great overture of destruction being played. 

“By golly!” he said. “By golly!” 

What he thought was terrific was but the first 
tap on the drum for the long roll. The earth 
quivered as though some great subterranean 
monster were throwing off the covers and shak- 
ing himself before getting up. 

Beggs dug his fingers into the interstices be- 
tween the paving-stones and hung on. Stones 
popped out of the fronts of buildings like corn 
jumping in a popper; steel girders snapped like 
pipe-stems; and then came a crash, and the 
dome of City Hall split open an lost half of 
itself. 

“By golly! The frame looks like a big bird- 
cage! What a story!” 

He wondered if it was ever going to stop. He 
waited, and hoped that it would get no worse. 
He was impatient to look around and convince 
himself that something extraordinary had 
happened. 

Finally it did stop, as abruptly as it had 
begun. Beggs still clung to the street for a mo- 
ment, afraid that the world was trying to play 
a trick on him and make him let go to gain 
an advantage. He released his grip, and then 
jumped nervously. A brick, which had not 
before fully decided to fall, crashed down, and 
scared him more than the collapse of the whole 
city. 

There was a long pause, and the silence was so 
intense that Beggs feared he had suddenly gone 
deaf. Then he heard a woman scream, gulp in 
her breath swiftly, and scream again and again, 
without restraint. 

“Hear that fool woman yell,” said Beggs. 
“By golly! she must have seen a mouse.” 

A man in a night-shirt rushed through the 
door of a house across the street, with his arms 
stretched out before him and his fingers flared 
in terror. He looked up at the City Hall, and 
then dropped his arms to his sides and opened 
his mouth, like a netted fish frantically trying 
to breathe. 

Beggs realized that his own attitude, cn 
hands and knees, was not dignified; but he felt 
reckless, and consoled himself with the thought 
that he presented a better appearance on all 
fours than did the upright man in a flowing 
muslin night-shirt, slit open at the sides. He 
wondered if he had broken his glasses, and then 
turned his head and addressed the man in the 
night-shirt. 

“Did you hear that?” 

The man looked at him in astonishment. 
“Did I hear it?’”’ he demanded truculently. 
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“Did I hear it? Say, you crazy? A piano and a 
chimney came through the ceiling of my bed- 
room. Did | a 

The woman screamed again, and other women 
joined her, and it became a chorus, and people 
in various styles of night-robe tumbled into the 
streets, te stare blankly at each other. 

“Well,” said Beggs, still on his knees, “‘ you 
don’t need to get red-headed about it. [| just 
wanted to make sure I wasn’t the only one that 
heard it. By golly! I’m glad you did, you bet! 
I wouldn’t want to stand a thing like this all 
alone.” 

Beggs saw that the man was gone, and he got 
to his feet, feeling that he had witnessed the de- 
struction of the world and was one of the chosen 
few who had survived. The city was springing 
into life like an ant-hill that had been trodden 
upon, or a bee-hive that had been upset. 

An old man, bareheaded and half dressed, 
running like a frightened hare, with a stocking 
in his hand which chinked musically as he ran, 
bumped into Beggs. The stocking fell and 
burst, scattering a shower of gold pieces in the 
street. He snarled at Beggs, hastily gathered 
the coins, and then rushed along. 

Beggs turned into a side street. A manina 
white apron, evidently a bartender, was sitting 
on the sidewalk in front of a shattered saloon, 
carefully trying to put the bits of a demolished 
electric sign together, and swearing because he 
had scratched his hand. He smiled childishly 
at Beggs as the newspaper man passed. 

A fire-engine dashed down the street, rolling 
like a ship in a seaway as it bounced over the 
piles of brick, the horses apparently running 
away, and the driver yelling hoarsely above the 
hubbub of the clanging bell. 

Beggs ambled on, seeing more tragedy in a 
block than he had seen in a lifetime of news- 
paper work. He stepped over prostrate figures 
half buried in heaps of what had been fronts of 
buildings. At a corner where a store had fallen 
into the street, littering the pavement in a wide 
arc with a thin layer of brick, he saw bodies 
lying about, as if a group of men had suddenly 
been overcome with drowsiness and had dropped 
where they stood to take a nap. 

Above the din of the panic-stricken multi- 
tude a weak little wail came to his ears, and he 
saw a child standing in a window, clad in a 
pink “nighty,” crying monotonously, rubbing 
chubby fists into tear-stained eyes. 

“T want my mama! I want my mama! | 
want my mama!” 

Beggs went to the broken window, and stood 
on a chimney-top so that he could look in 
through the broken panes. A wisp of smoke 
curled through the upper sashes, laden with 
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the scent of burning paint and resin. He could 
hear a faint crackle. 

“Where is your mama, little boy?” asked 
Beggs consolingly. 

“| ain’t a boy — I'm a girlie!’ was the star- 
tling response, and the fists came away from the 
eyes — big blue eyes— and a tiny mouth pouted. 

“Well, well!” said Beggs. “So you are- 
so you are. Excuse me. But where is your 
mama, little girl?”’ 

“In there,” and a pink arm pointed back. 

Beggs peered in through the window, but all 
he could see were splintered timbers and broken 
plaster and crushed furniture. He stepped to 
the door; but it was supporting the upper floor, 
and he could not open it, so he went back to the 
window, tore out the sash, and pulled himself 
into the room. 

“Where?” he demanded. 

“Wight in there,” and the arm pointed again 
to the mass of wreckage from which spirals of 
smoke were issuing. 

Beggs dragged a small cot aside and at- 
tempted to pull out some of the broken timbers. 
As his eyes became accustomed to the gloom in 
the rear of the room, he made out the fragments 
of the footboard of a bed at the base of the wall 
of debris. He said something under his breath 
and turned to the child, rubbing his eyes, which 
were smarting from the smoke. 

“Was she in bed?” 

“Yeth-— my mama and my papa.’ 

Beggs sank his hands deeply into his trousers 
pockets and surveyed the child, finally taking 
out his glasses and wiping them carefully. The 
little girl pulled a bare foot up to her face and 
examined it critically. The floor was littered 
with broken glass and pictures. 

“You got any clothes?’’ asked Beggs sud- 
denly, as if he had made up his mind as to just 
what he was going to do. 

“Yeth, and I can d’ess myself, on’y the but- 
tons in the back.” 

“That’s lucky. Let’s get dressed just as 
quickly as we can, and go and buy a big doll 
with eyes that open and shut, and has hair 
yellow and curly like yours, with little red rib- 
bons in it. Come on— hurry up and let’s go.” 

“T got a dolly,” and she ran to the cot and 
seized a rag doll which stared fixedly with shoe- 
button eyes. ‘‘Her name is Alice. Oh, there's 
kitty! We're going to get a gweat big doll and 
lots of things, you and me and Alice.” 

A black kitten came from somewhere and 
rubbed against the child’s bare legs and purred 
noisily. 

Beggs took a pile of clothes from a chair near 
the cot and began to sort them gingerly, hold- 
ing up each garment and turning it over until he 
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had decided what it was. The pink nighty 
was whisked off, and, chattering to kitty and 
Alice, the little girl dressed herself with Beggs’ 
aid. He hurriedly pulled on her stockings 
and shoes, for the smoke was getting thicker 
and the crackle of flames behind the wall of 
broken timbers was becoming more menacing 
each minute. 

Beggs lifted her out of the window, while one 
little arm clasped Alice tightly and the other 
encircled the protesting kitten. 

‘“‘My name is Beggs,” he said, holding her in 
his arms while he wondered which way he 
should go. “You may call me Uncle Will. 
What’s your name?” ; 

“Mary. You been eating pepp’mints.” 

‘Peppermints! | have been eating pepper- 
mints! What makes you think | have been 
eating peppermints?”’ 

“| can smell ’em when you breave.’ 

Beggs was puzzled for a minute, and then he 
smiled. “Well, you are more charitable than 
most people, but that is the first time | knew 
Dustin’s rye could be mistaken for peppermints. 
Do you like peppermints?”’ 

“Yeth, awful.” 

“Then Uncle Will is going to get you some 
peppermints”’; and he carried her into the 
street and joined the throng of people staring 
at the clouds of smoke rising straight up in the 
still morning airoverthe southern end of thecity. 

He saw a bottle of milk on a stoop and took 
possession of it. He gave Mary a drink and 
spilled out a portion for the kitten; and after 
they had made their simple breakfast, Beggs 
slipped the half-filled bottle into his coat pocket 
and they went on. 

Beggs had a vague idea that he would go to 
his lodgings after a sight-seeing ramble, and 
intrust Mary and the kitten to his landlady. 
He supposed that the Graphic would issue, an 
extra edition on account of the earthquake, and 
that he would have to return to the office. 

He went below Market Street toward the fire, 
and on the way stopped at a small store to pur- 
chase peppermints, cakes, and cheap toys. He 
procured a small basket and converted it into an 
ideal kitten transport by cutting a round hole in 
the end, large enough to allow the passenger to 
put out his head and enjoy the scenery. 

The sun was well up; bleary and red through 
the heat and smoke. Bits of burning wood 
began to fall in the streets, and the smoke-wall 
to the south was getting thicker. 

Soon the populace of the tenement district 
began to hurry away from the fire; the hurry 
became a panic, and in a few minutes men, 
women, and children were in wild flight, carry- 
ing household goods and dragging trunks. 
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“No water!”’ shouted a man to Beggs from 
across the street. “The whole city will go— no 
water in the pipes — San Francisco is doomed — 
the firemen have no water. Get out — the pipes 
are broken and there is no water!” 

Beggs stood undecided as to whether he 
should go on or retreat, when a squad of soldiers 
debouched from a lateral street and began 
driving the stragglers along. A corporal and 
two men went from house to house and ham- 
mered on the doors with the butts of their 
rifles and shouted to the dazed inmates to leave 
the buildings. 

Beggs turned back, beginning to realize that 
the fire was a greater danger than he had im- 
agined. The air was stifling with heat and 
smoke from the charred bits of burning wood 
raining down from the pall of smoke overhead, 
and the tops of wooden buildings were bursting 
into flame. 

Wagons were overturned in the streets, block- 
ing traffic, but the rushing current of humanity 
changed its course as it encountered obstacles 
and swept on steadily, taking with it Beggs and 
Mary and the tourist kitten. 

Soldiers were everywhere, keeping the in- 
creasing flood-tide of humanity herded away 
from the fire, driving them toward the park 
and the Presidio, the military reservation. The 
troops had seemingly sprung out of the ground 
like the soldiers of Cadmus; but the people ac- 
cepted them as masters, without question, con- 
tent that there was some one to tell them what 
to do and where to go. 

Beggs could not get to his lodging-house. A 
skirmish-line barred the way, and when he 
stopped to explain that he must go home, he 
was moved on. If he broke through one line, it 
was only to meet another, which deflected his 
course and compelled him to keep to the west- 
ward. Finally he gave up opposing the blue- 
clad men with the shining bayonets, who were 
annoyingly calm, and plodded toward Golden 
Gate Park. 

It was late in the afternoon when he reached 
the green hills, now a great gipsy camp, getting 
recruits by hundreds every minute. Mary was 
crying, and the kitten was complaining. The 
peppermints and cakes and milk were gone, 
and the toys had long since been thrown away. 

“You got a tent?” a yellow-legged cavalry- 
man bawled at Beggs, and, getting a negative 
answer, the trooper hurled an avalanche of gray 
canvas at the newspaper man and went on, 
throwing tents to right and left. 

Beggs dragged the prize toward a tree, and, 
while he gazed in surprise, four troopers turned 
the mass of fabric into a white temple with a 
rapidity that was magical, scrawled a hiero- 
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glyph over the flap, and ordered him to take it 
as his home; warning him that he had become 
subject to the military laws. 

A wagon with “U. S.”’ on the side drove past, 
and two soldiers dealt off blankets from the top 
of a huge pile, and dropped them into out- 
stretched arms. Candles rained, canned beef 
was strewn in the streets, loaves of bread came 
in volleys. 

“By golly, let’s play house!” said Beggs to 
Mary. He took her into the tent, lit a candle, 
spread the blankets, released the kitten, and 
made a great show of being very busy. He 
suspected that Mary was not enjoying herself, 
although she had stopped crying while the new 
home was being put in order. 

When Beggs had exhausted his ingenuity in 
providing entertainment, she again succumbed 
to her unhappiness, and wailed, “I want my 
mama! | want my mama!” And the kitten 
wanted his mama, too— anyway, his heart 
seemed on the point of breaking as he meowed 
plaintively. 

Beggs sat cross-legged on a blanket and 
looked hard at the candle-flame while he ab- 
stractedly bit off a generous section of Virginia 
Leaf plug. “ Well, well,’’ he mused after a 
while, “housekeeping and a family do bring 
troubles. This is almost as bad as when the 
press breaks down with the first edition trying 
to make the mail train. There are troubles 
and troubles in this world, but | am stumped 
this time. I wish | knew more about little 
girls and less about newspapers.” 

“| want my mama!” moaned Mary, and then 
she cast off all restraint and cried just as hard as 
she could. 

Beggs opened the tent door and blew out the 
candle. It was not yet dark outside, and he 
knew of a candy store and restaurant over 
toward the car-tracks. 

“Let’s get a cornucopia and some big red 
sticks of candy,” said Beggs. “‘ You take Alice, 
and I’ll take kitty, and we'll see if we can’t find 
a cornucopia big as a pine tree.” 

Mary brushed the tears away rather doubt- 
fully, and allowed the sobs to die out gradually. 
The kitten was imprisoned again, Alice was 
snatched up without regard for such muscles as 
might be in her calico arms, the tent flap was 
fastened, and they went out seeking adventure 
and spoils. 

A great pyramid of fire stood in the sky to- 
ward the east, marking the site of the doomed 
city; a canopy of black smoke hung high in the 
air; and the streets were bright as day with a 
ghastly, reddish glare. 

It was only a little way to the candy store, 
and as the other refugees were concerned with 
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more practical things, the market was bounti- 
fully supplied with cornucopias. Mary found 
that she could not cry and do justice to the cone 
of ice-cream, so she compromised by maintain- 
ing a tearless truce that evidently had no exact 
time limit, if a weak moan between mouthfuls 
meant anything. 

The kitten got a raw kidney nearly as big as 
himself, which he drew into the basket greedily, 
and Beggs was not sure he would ever be heard 
from again. Beggs suffered from a guiity con- 
science for a quarter of an hour, until the 
black head popped out of the basket again, and 
a healthy red tongue licked a silent and con- 
tented mouth. 

They fought their way into a restaurant and 
secured seats. The waiter was bringing coffee 
and milk and lady-fingers and canned plum 
pudding, when Beggs caught sight of a star- 
tlingly familiar feather waving over the heads 
of the diners. 

“By golly! There is that Ackerman girl! My 
luck has changed.’’ And he elbowed his way 
to the rear and confronted Miss Ackerman. 

“Why, Mr. Beggs! Where in the world did 
you come from?” 

“| didn’t come— 1 was driven. | amacom- 
pulsory convert to a socialistic form of govern- 
ment. Miss Ackerman, | am gladder to see you 
than I would be if | were made minister to 
Mexico. By golly! I am glad to see you, Miss 
Ackerman!” 

“But I supposed that you would be sitting 
on some hill, watching Rome burn, instead of 
being among the refugees. The Graphic has 
gone, and all the newspapers, and I guess pretty 
much everything. The fire has crossed Kear- 
ney Street, and south of Market is an ash-pile. 
They say the whole city will go.” 

“Recollect | told you there was going to be a 
big story? But of course it came too late to get it 
in the paper. So the Graphic is gone. Well, 
the city may be burning, but I have troubles of 
my own. I have got a girl, Miss Ackerman.” 
He smiled at her quizzically. 

“Nero fiddled and you got drunk,”’ she said 
coldly. “‘How could you be so cold-blooded as 
to go on consuming whisky while the city was 
being destroyed — the biggest story of the cen- 
tury?” 

“Whisky! I’ll never take a drink of liquor 
again,”’ he said, and she was startled at the 
tone of quiet earnestness in his voice. She had 
never heard him speak with such evident sin- 
cerity. 

“My little girl will need all I can earn,” he 
went on, enjoying her mystified air. “I'll have 
to hire some good woman to take care of her. | 
forgot to tell you that she is only about four. 
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Her name is Mary, and she is a dandy. She 
will be Mary Beggs, and she will have to go 
to school and then to college and be a fine lady. 
Can’t spend money for rye and do that, you 
know. She’s back here with Alice and the 
menagerie — come and see my family.” 

Miss Ackerman, thoroughly convinced that 
the disaster had made a raving maniac of Beggs, 
got up from her table and followed him. 

“Here we are,” said Beggs proudly. 

“See kitty eat like comp’ny!”’ exclaimed 
Mary, as she pointed to the kitten on the table 
before her, his head in a glass, licking milk. 

“The whole Beggs family,’’ remarked Beggs, 
as Miss Ackerman turned to him in surprise. 
He explained briefly as he put the kitten back 
in the basket. ‘‘Isn’t she a dandy?”’ he con- 
cluded. 

Miss Ackerman sat down and took Mary in her 
lap, without a word. The little girl smiled at 
her trustfully and snuggled into her arms. Miss 
Ackerman looked at Beggs, tried to speak, and 
then turned away. 

“You talk about my drinking,’’ said Beggs. 
“Well, now I have something to take the place 
of whisky.” 

“William J. Beggs, you are the fast man in 
the world I would have selected for a thing like 
this. 1 thought I knew you, you old reprobate, 
but I find that I didn’t. I—I1——” She 
wiped her eyes hastily, and then stooped and 
kissed Mary, and said something about poor, 
motherless little things. 

‘My house is deserted,”’ she told him over the 
small black coffee. ‘I gave an expressman 
ten dollars this morning to take my trunk and 
me to the park, but when he got the trunk and 
the money he drove away, and I have been 
trying to find him all day. I made an attempt 
to get back to the house and save my mother’s 
silver spoons, which were all | had to remember 
her by; but the soldiers would not let me within 
a dozen blocks of the place on account of the 
dynamiting. So I can’t stay there to-night. 
Anyway, | hear that lights are forbidden and 
the looters are terrorizing the residence dis- 
tricts. This will be an awful night. I haven't 
the slightest idea where to go or what to do.” 

‘““We have a home and bread and meat,” said 
Beggs. “You stay with Mary and Alice, and 
I'll stand guard over the door”’; and he told her 
about the tent. 

Mary fell asleep while they talked and 
planned, and Miss Ackerman said she would 
carry her to the tent and put her to bed. 

“| suppose it is terrible for me to say it, but I 
feel as if this earthquake and fire had taken an 
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awful load off my mind. I'll have a few days’ 
rest from those dreadful suffrage meetings and 
that tiresome society news. If you knew how | 
hate it all!”’ 

“By golly!” almost shouted Beggs, “I 
thought you liked to do that women’s stuff! 
I thought you were crazy on woman suffrage!’ 

“Like it! I despise it. I wish I need never 
hear about suffrage and society again. I get so 
tired of writing about women who do things just 
to see their names and descriptions of their 
gowns in the paper! But | suppose that is the 
heritage of all women in the newspaper busi- 
ness. Every man thinks every woman raves 
about such things, so editors pounce on women 
journalists to do the work.”’ 

“Well, by golly!” cried Beggs again, and then 
he lowered his voice and said: “‘Do you know, 
Miss Ackerman, | always supposed that you 
were — well, a crank on society and suffrage. If 
I had known what I know now, I should have 
asked you to marry me ten — yes, fifteen vears 
ago!” 

“Why, Mr. Beggs!” 

“T mean it,’’ he continued rapidly, leaning 
toward her over the table. ‘‘I] mean just what 
I say. I always liked you from the first day you 
came into the Graphic office and took that as- 
signment about the little crippled girl out at 
the Foundlings’ Home. That was a bully story. 
It almost made me cry, but | got drunk instead. 
Those things always get me down deep. But 
when you began to fuss around with society, | 
was disappointed. I thought I had made a 
mistake about you. But | always liked you, 
Miss Ackerman; you know that, don’t your 
Everybody in the Graphic office knows it. By 
golly, Miss Ackerman, didn’t you always kind 
of suspect that I kind of liked your”’ 

“| wasn’t quite sure,”’ she said softly, gazing 
into the coffee-cup. ‘“‘ You had a very strange 
manner sometimes, Mr. Beggs.” 

“| know it. It’s because I’m an old fool. 
You heard what I said about liquor — that 
stands. Miss Ackerman, | want to know if you 
will marry me right now, just as quick as | can 
find a justice of the peace or a sky-pilot of some 
sort. There is an army chaplain over near the 
tent, and I guess we won’t need a license. Will 
you marry me — me and Mary — and we'll keep 
her always?” 

The turkey feather quivered as she lifted her 
moist eyes from the face of the sleeping child in 
her arms and looked at Beggs. 

“T will, Mr. Beggs.” 

“Shake on it,’”’ he said. 

She smiled, and gave him her hand. 
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O far as the study of animal behavior 

is concerned, the days of the mere 

observer are past. The painstaking 

naturalist of the older sort did in- 

deed secure much valuable informa- 
tion — but it took him a lifetime to doit. He 
went out into fields or woods for the chance of 
running across some interesting creature; and 
even when luck favored him most, he had to 
wait patiently, hour after hour, for the chance 
of seeing something new or significant. 

The modern animal psychologist, however, 
reverses this process. He brings the animal 
into his laboratory, and arranges matters to 
suit his convenience, not its. He takes any sort 
of creature not too wild — cat, monkey, racoon, 
chick, sparrow, frog, turtle, sea-anemone, in- 
fusorian — and examines it as if it were an ap- 
plicant for life insurance. He tests its sight, 
its hearing, its memory. He plots its “learning 
curve” on coérdinate paper, and compares this 
with the learning curves of other animals, with 
its own learning curves at different ages, with 
those of children and of men. In place of a 
random note, to-day about a crow, to-morrow 
concerning a rabbit, he spends a year studying 
a single creature, and settles one point before he 
advances to the next. After the creature’s ca- 
pacity is made out, then it becomes possible to 
interpret its behavior. 

All this naturally makes for accuracy. Where- 
as the outdoor naturalists have disputed whether 
insects can hear, Miss Adéle Fielde proves that 
one particular sort of ant is deaf to all sounds 
that come through the air, but, when standing 
on a solid body, hears through its legs sounds of 
lower pitch than two octaves above middle C. 
It is one thing to speculate how far insects are 
guided by the colors of flowers; it is quite 
another to know that one particular insect, like 
the photographic camera, is blind to red and 
yellow, and sees two colors in the ultra-violet. 

Inevitably such a change of method, from 
desultory observation to precise experiment, 
has brought about a change of opinion. | have 


already, in the June issue of this magazine, out- 
lined the demonstration that animals do not 





count; that they do not in any strict sense rea- 
son; and that, in general, they think less than we 
of how things look, and more of how it feels to 
act. I turn now to certain precise studies of 
animal instinct. 


What the Duck’s Instinct Does Not Tell li 
About Water 


It has turned out, under the searching ex- 
perimentation of recent years, that much that 
we have all along supposed to be instinct in 
animals is not instinct at all. For example, the 
young duck proves to have no instinctive im- 
pulse to enter the water; does not recognize the 
element by sight; is, in shorf, in precisely the 
situation of a chick — until, by happy chance, 
it gets its legs wet. Wet legs, however, and the 
lift of the water on the body at once start up 
the swimming reaction; and away sails the 
duckling, as chicks and children do not. 

The chick, on its part, has a definite instinct 
to peck at any small object that catches its eye. 
That takes care of its feeding. But the chick 
has no corresponding instinct to drink, and 
would die of thirst before it would recognize 
water by sight alone. Drinking it has to learn 
for itself, by pecking at dew-drops, or spots of 
light on the surface of the water, or particles at 
the bottom of its cup. Even the hen, contrary 
to general belief, proves to have no instinctive 
fear of the water for her offspring. A hen that 
has raised a few broods of ducks and seen them 
take to the water becomes highly distressed 
when a subsequent hatch of chickens do not 
swim. In fact, hens have been reported, under 
these circumstances, to lead their chicks to the 
waterside and push them in. 


The Cat Not an Instinctive Enemy 
of the Mouse 


If anything in the entire animal kingdom 
would seem to be a matter of pure instinct, that 
thing is the traditional antipathy of cat and 
mouse. Yet a recent study of C.S. Berry, made 
in Professor Miinsterberg’s laboratory at Har- 
vard, shows pretty clearly that the cat has no 
instinctive impulse to kill and eat mice — nor 
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the mouse any instinctive fear of cats. Berry 
finds that a mouse may smell the nose of an in- 
experienced cat, or even perch on its back, and 
be quite safe, so long as it does not run away. 
For the instinct of the kitten is to chase any 
small moving object — ball, spool, tail, mouse — 
indifferently. It is not the mouse that interests 
it, but the mouse in motion. Some day, often 
by accident, the kitten plays too roughly with 
its captive, and discovers that there is meat in- 
side. It is well known that cats specialize their 
hunting, some catching mice, some squirrels, 
some birds. It seems, in each case, to depend 
on accidents of discovery. A good mouser, then, 
is not a cat with a strong instinct for catching 
mice, but one with a strong habit of doing so. 


An Instinct that Survived Unused for 
Two Hundred Years 


And yet, there are hunting instincts of a 
truly wonderful sort. In the course of the re- 
markable studies of the white rat, made by 
Small at Clark University, some account 
of which I gave in my former article, one of 
the rats escaped from confinement and spent 
a night at large inthe laboratory. In the course 
of his wanderings, he came upon three chickens, 
many times larger than himself. These he slew 
most skilfully, each with a single bite through 
the neck. Now, the white rat is a domesticated 
creature, bred by fanciers and kept as a pet. 
This rat had never seen a chicken before, much 
less killed one. No more had his parents, nor 
his grandparents, nor, very likely, any of his 
ancestors during the two hundred years that 
white rats have lived in cages and been fed by 
their owners. Yet the knack of killing birds 
and the impulse to use it had come down 
through a thousand generations, unused but 
unimpaired. 


No Such Thing as ‘‘Maternal Instinct’’ 

We talk about ‘‘ maternal instinct.’’ There is 
no such thing. To be sure, there are impulses 
that have to do with young, which females pos- 
sess and males lack. The wasp lays its egg on 
the body of the caterpillar for the larva which 
she will never see. The hen sits twenty-one 
days on any roundish, whitish object of the 
proper size. I have seen, at a children’s party, 
every little girl leave the supper-table on the 
advent of a baby, and every little boy go stolidly 
on with his supper. But each kind of mother 
has its own bundle of instinctive reactions. 
There is no “maternal instinct” in the abstract. 

No more is there any “instinct of self-preser- 
vation.” Fear there is, and hunger and thirst; 
and, among the higher animals at least, a gen- 
eral preference for being warm and dry. But 
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one frightened creature fights, while another 
runs away, and still another crouches motion- 
less and unseen. An instinct is not a faculty, 
but a reflex. The duckling feels the water, and 
swims. The young swallow feels itself falling, 
and flies. The bulldog shuts its jaws, and hangs 
on. The sphinx caterpillar turns up the hinder 
end of its body to look like the head of a green 
snake. There is no one “instinct of self- 
preservation”; there are not many instincts 
that are anything else. 

Indeed, strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as “‘instinct.”’ Instincts there are by the 
score. We ourselves have quite as many as any 
other creature. But an instinct is never a piece 
of information, and never a vague faculty. It is 
always an impulse to do some definite act, like 
pecking at a bright object, or hugging a baby. 

How the Lost Animal Finds its 
Way Home 


One cannot, therefore, say that a lost cat finds 
its way home by instinct. “Home” is a differ- 
ent place for each cat, and no series of mechani- 
cal acts will take the animal there. The lost 
animal finds its way home precisely as a lost 
man finds his. It depends on its sense of di- 
rection, its judgment of distance, its nremory of 
familiar points. Most four-footed beasts and 
most men, once badly lost, stay lost and do not 
get home at all. When they do, in one case as 
in the other, it is largely perseverance and luck. 
Even the homing pigeon has to be put through 
a long training before it can find its way home. 

In fact, this whole problem of homing and 
migratory instincts illustrates nicely the modern 
way of interpreting animal behavior. There is 
no “homing instinct.”” The animal becomes 
wonted to some particular tree or hole or hu- 
man fireside. This means to him warmth and 
shelter and food. It is, in short, his home; and | 
if he is a home body, he longs for it when absent, 
like any of the rest of us. So cat and horse and 
dog and carrier pigeon return to their abodes, 
not by virtue of any strange, peculiar instinct, 
but because they know the way. 


What the ** Migratory Instinct’’ 
Amounts to 


On the other hand, there are true migratory 
instincts. Do not we men feel their stirring 
in our own blood? But the instinct turns out, on 
examination, to be always an impulse to go; 
never a knowledge of the way. 

Lately won knowledge of the migration of the 
salmon brings out this point especially well. It 
shows, too, how information acquired by labora- 
tory experiment can be turned back to explain-_ 
ing acts of animals in their native surroundings. 
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Salmon are hatched miles from the sea, from 
eggs laid on the gravels at the head-waters of the 
large rivers. They come downstream with the 
current, and live in the sea until adult. There- 
upon they ascend the rivers once more, rush the 
rapids, jump the falls, and finally, in their turn, 
deposit their eggs in the shallows of the smaller 
streams. Moreover, it appears from numerous 
experiments with marked fish that each indi- 
vidual salmon is pretty certain to come back to 
the same river in which it first wriggled its own 
little tail. 


How the Salmon Finds the Way Back 
to its Birthplace 


The problem, then, is: How does the adult 
salmon find its way back to its birthplace? It 
has been maintained that the fish remembers. 
Unfortunately, there is no evidence that the 
salmon has any such conscious memory, while 
there is abundant evidence for thinking that it 
has not. We higher animals, moreover, do our 
remembering with our cerebral hemispheres. 
But the salmon has no cerebral hemispheres; 
and so, if it remembers at all, it does so with some 
part of the nervous system which other back- 
boned creatures put to a different use. It has 
been maintained also that the fish knows the 
way by “instinct.” But “instinct” that in- 
volves knowledge is a vain imagination of pre- 
scientific days. 

The true explanation turns out to be some- 
what complex. In the first place, fishes in 
moving water tend to head upstream. This is 
not an instinct, but a so-called tropism, an im- 
pulse below the level of instinct, common at once 
to salmon and to green peas. A like tropism 
causes the house-plant to grow toward the 
window, 

As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 

The same look which she turned when he rose. 


? 


In all such cases, too, the plant does not turn 
toward the light, but heads upstream to the 
light-ray. 

So the tropism heads the salmon upstream, 
while, with the ripening of the eggs in its body, 
comes the instinct to swim strongly. Between 
the two, the fish tends toswim up-current. But 
the salmon is not a wide-ranging fish, and sel- 
dom gets beyond the sphere of influence of the 
great river in which it was born. With all the 
shift of tides and eddies, therefore, the river 
current is the constant factor. Gradually, 


then, in considerable numbers, fish swimming 
upstream work their way into the river-mouth. 

Nor does the salmon, in any conscious fashion, 
find its way past falls and rapids and over fish- 
ladders. 


It simply heads upstream, and the 
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harder the current runs, the harder it swims 
against it. It really takes no more intelligence 
for a live salmon to find its way upstream, under 
such conditions, than for a dead salmon to float 
down. By and by, the fish comes to the region 
of quick water, where the mud bottom of the 
lower river gives place to sand and gravel. The 
eggs being now ready, the little-river environ- 
ment starts up the egg-laying reflex. This, in 
turn, cuts off the impulse to swim hard; and the 
fish, having done its errand, drops downstream 
with the current. So it is neither memory, nor 
intelligence, nor “‘instinct,’’ in the pre-scientific 
sense, that takes the salmon back to its birth- 
place; but one common tropism, and two re- 
flexes, so simple that they hardly deserve to be 
called instincts at all. 


The South-Seeking Impulse of Birds Still 
Unexplained 

When, however, from the migration of fish we 
turn to the migration of birds, we find that to be 
of a fundamentally different sort. For the bird 
is no mere animated jumping-jack, like the fish, 
to move when the environment pulls the string, 
but an intelligent creature not unlike ourselves. 

Our common birds, as they live through the 
year, run also through a cycle of instincts. First 
the mating impulses go on duty. These fade 
out and are replaced by the nest-building in- 
stincts. Then follow. in succession, the in- 
stincts to care for the young, and the various 
seasonal instincts of different birds. Finally, 
toward the end of the warm weather, there ap- 
pears the impulse to collect in flocks — the 
common gregarious instinct, the desire to be 
with one’s fellows, which in cattle and in men 
lasts all the year round, and in cats never ap- 
pears at all. 

Next in turn appears the fly-away instinct, and 
the bird goes south. Just why it goes south is still 
a puzzle. It has been maintained that the 
south-seeking impulse is in the nature of a 
tropism. But whether the guiding cue is a 
tendency to head toward the sun, or to head up- 
current to a warm wind or downstream to a cold 
one, or south-polar-wise in the earth’s magnetic 
field, or what it may be, nobody has yet suc- 
ceeded in finding out. It has been maintained, 
on the other hand, that the instinct is solely an 
impulse to fly hard, and that the direction is en- 
tirely a matter of knowledge and habit, which 
the young birds get by imitation from their 
elders. 

Whatever the case with birds of the first year, 
there is little question that after one or two 
migrations north and south, the bird’s instinct 
becomes the least important factor in the matter. 
Each individual bird has its precise summer 


















abode and its equally precise winter home. It 
follows the same track each year; guides its 
course by the mountain-ranges, coast-lines, and 
river-valleys; has its familiar resting and feeding 
spots on the way. In short, after the first few 
migrations, the bird acts exactly like a man 
with a flying-machine and no map. However 
the migration begins, it ends by becoming a 
habit. 


Imitation a True Instinct 

One might go on indefinitely in this fashion, 
and show how, in one case after another, what 
looks like a complex instinct resolves itself into 
a simple inherited reflex, pieced out, in the more 
intelligent species, by the creature’s own habits 
and experience. I turn instead to some recent 
studies of one of the great basal instincts, an in- 
stinct which is preéminently human, but which 
we men share with most of the more interesting 
animals: the instinct, namely, of imitation. 

There can be no question that imitation is in- 
stinctive in human beings. One has only to 
yawn in company, or look at his watch, to see 
how minds of all calibers run in the same chan- 
nels; while tricks of speech and manner run 
through a community like an epidemic. To be 
sure, we do not in our own case call it instinctive 
imitation. Just now we are all imitating the 
abnormal psychologists, and talking about “‘sug- 
gestion’’; as we disguise several other human 
instincts by calling them emotions. There the 
instinct is, nevertheless, strong and persistent, 
and a bond of sympathetic understanding be- 
tween ourselves and our dumb friends. 

With men and animals alike, the instinct to 
imitate appears in especially simple guise in the 
impulse to follow a moving object. One spar- 
row takes wing, and away goes the whole flock. 
The dog learns readily to heel. The new-born 
lamb props itself on wobbly legs and moves 
along after its mother. 

It turns out, as one would expect on general 
principles, that the instinct is to follow any 
moving object, never a knowledge of what ob- 
ject it is most profitable to follow. No doubt, 
if the wolf ate up the sheep, the lamb would be 
quite content to follow the wolf instead. This 
came out‘nicely in some studies of Spaulding, 
who was among the first to apply the method of 
experiment to the study of animal behavior. 
He used to have chicks a week or two old that 
would run after him, while they were deaf to all 
the blandishments of their parent; and flocks 
of half-grown chickens that tagged at his heels 
for miles. Spaulding’s method was simple 
enough. He merely took the chicks when first 
hatched, and made himself, instead of the hen, 
the most obvious moving object in their en- 
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vironment. Thus the impulse to follow some- 
thing fixed itself to him, rather than to the hen. 


Birds Do Not Teach their Young to Fly 


One reads in certain quarters that in tne 
school of the woods, birds teach their young to 
fly. They do nothing of the sort. Lloyd Mor- 
gan settled that point years ago. Does the hu- 
man mother get down on the nursery floor and 
show the baby how to creep, or train the boy to 
run by taking him out to see his father chase 
the trolley car? As the bird’s bones and muscles 
and feathers grow, there grows also the in- 
herited nervous correlation needed to employ 
them. When all is ready, it becomes merely a 
question of starting up the reflex. If the 
fledgeling tumbles out of the nest, the rush of 
the air does it. If he sees the parents fly away, 
that sight starts the reflex, and the young bird 
follows the old precisely as the old bird follows 
that member of the flock that starts first. In 
the school of the woods, the dictionaries have no 
equivalent for, ‘“‘ You hold it this way, and you 
move it so.”” So long as the human infant con- 
tinues to creep, stand, run, walk, laugh, cry, 
swallow, bite, and even to talk instinctively, the 
young bird will probably make shift to fly 
without much formal schooling. 

Yet, although any observer of animals can 
supply offhand plenty of instances of imitation, 
it is becoming increasingly clear, year by year, 
that this instinct is by no means the important 
factor in animal psychology that it has often 
been supposed tobe. Noother living creature is 
one half as imitative as man. In many an in- 
telligent animal, the instinct is most conspicuous 
by its absence. 


Some Experiments With Laboratory 
Animals 


Yerkes, who holds a research chair at Har- 
vard and gives most of his attention to the ani- 
mal, not the undergraduate, mind, had a curious 
experience with some of his famous dancing- 
mice. He put a mouse in a pen where it was 
hungry and cold and lonely, and taught it to go 
back to its nest by way of a wire ladder. This 
done, he put in the pen with the experienced 
mouse an untrained individual. Three to ten 
times a day, for eighteen days, the second mouse 
crouched shivering in the pen, saw its com- 
panion disappear to food and comfort, and made 
no sign of doing likewise. Other experiments 
of different sorts revealed the same deep-seated 
inability to learn by imitation. 

L. W. Cole, of the Department of Psychology 
at Wellesley, is special authority on the real, as 
distinguished from the legendary, racoon. He 
found that although each coon readily learned 
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of itself to undo highly complicated fastenings, 
no individual ever got the least help from watch- 
ing another. Carr and Watson at Chicago 
showed that their rats, for all their cleverness at 
finding their way through mazes, did not learn 
from one another. From many sources comes 
the same evidence. Compared with man, the 
amount that any animal learns by imitation 
is astonishingly small. Even the monkeys, it 
transpires, are little given to aping one another. 
Their reputation as mimics ‘rests largely on the 
fact that, being much like men in body and by 
no means unlike them in mind, they do, quite 
independently, the same things as men. As 
Cole ingeniously points out, success in animal 
society is less dependent on imitating one’s fel- 
lows than in getting ahead of them. 

With us men, on the other hand, imitation is 
a highly important matter. It is our educa- 
tability that makes us, if not human, at least 
civilized, and this peculiar educatability is based 
in large measure on the peculiar strength 
in us of the instinct of imitation. So we differ 
from the animals in having more instincts than 
they, and in having some of them stronger. 


Talent in Animals 


If, then, one were to sum up in a sentence the 
essential difference between the old view of in- 
stinct and the new, it would amount to this: 
that where the one looks upon instinct as blind 
impulse which takes the place of experience, the 
other regards it, at least in the higher animals 
and in man, as a device for making experience 
come easy. Insatiable is the curiosity of 
monkeys and children and coons; and thé out- 
come of the instinct is a vast deal of useful in- 
formation they would otherwise never obtain. 
How easy is it, aided by the favoring instinct, to 
learn to walk on the feet; how hard, without it, 
to walk on the hands. One might almost say 
that many special instincts are like the special 
gifts of men; so that the bird has a talent for 
nest-building, and the cat for hunting small 
game, as one child has a talent for music and 
another for business. As men sometimes be- 
come spendthrifts in spite of their acquisitive- 
ness, and city children do not climb trees in 
spite of a well-marked instinct, so the higher 
animals have their special instinctive impulses 
altered or developed or aborted by the ex- 
periences of their lives. Pure instinct unmodi- 
fied by experience and habit is as rare in a grown 
dog as in a grown man. 

In interpreting any particular act of an ani- 
mal, the chances are that both the instinctive 
and the rational factors are less important 
than we imagine, and the habitual element 
much larger. When I am in the woods and 
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dragging in a tree for the fire, my collie will 
almost always seize a limb in his teeth and pull 
away with all his might. Imaginative specta- 
tors are pretty likely to exclaim, “‘See, he wants 
to help. He knows that wood is for the fire. 
What an intelligent dog!” I was myself, for 
some time, inclined to put it down as a some- 
what remarkable instance of imitation, and was 
quite prepared to point the finger of scorn at 
those cautious experimenters who deny this 
type of imitation to the animals. Further 
study, however, convinced me that both inter- 
pretations are wrong. The spring of the dog’s 
conduct is the instinct, strong in all carnivorous 
mammals, to follow and seize a receding object, 
plus the habit of playing with sticks and bring- 
ing home bones. 

Still, | am afraid that, if it came down to the 
point, some of my own acts, apparently rational, 
would not stand analysis at the hands of a 
modern comparative psychologist. After all, 
my dog is my friend, and there is no friendship 
except between equals. I know somewhat 
more of ancient history than he; I have ac- 
quired, after a fashion, the trick of reasoning 
with words; I still have to help him out when he 
gets his chain twisted round a post. But when 
it comes to the fundamental impulses of our 
lives,— fear, anger, curiosity, sex, parenthood, 
hunger, fatigue, the joy of battle,— we are all of 
us, men and beasts together, pretty much on a 
level. Here, rather than in thought or knowl- 
edge, is the touch of nature which makes the 
world of warm-blooded animals akin. 

On the intellectual side, alas, the more we 
come to know of the minds of animals, the more 
monumental appears theignorance and stupidity 
of the best of them. On the whole, the work 
of late years, which I have outlined in this 
article and the one which preceded it, bears out 
most strikingly the opinion that Francis Galton 
reached, shortly before 1870, from his study 
of ability in men. Speaking roughly, where 
Galton spoke with the accuracy of the biometrics 
of which he is the world’s great master, the re- 
lation of animal ability to human ability is this: 
If we start with the average successful business 
or professional man, and from this level drop 
down through a certain interval of natural ca- 
pacity, we reach the grade of the ordinary day- 
laborer. Another drop, equal in amount, 
brings us to the lowest savages. One more 
of the same sort, and we reach the level of chil- 
dren of four, of weak-minded men and idiots 
of dogs and cats and monkeys and elephants. 
Still lower comes the general ruck of animals. 

It is a hard saying. But what does any 
actual animal ever do that is beyond the mental 
power of a human idiot? 
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HEN London was new to 
me thirty years ago, I re- 
member that Boughton, 
the painter, declared it to 
be the most hospitable city 

in the world. ‘‘ You need not be distinguished 
or rich, but you must be interesting or have 
done something interesting — that’s all they 
ask here,’’ he said, speaking of the passports 
necessary for social recognition. Perhaps the 
statement reflected his own experiences, the 
result of marked talents plus an unusually 
charming and winsome personality. Yet, speak- 
ing generally, his words were entirely true. 
Literature, science, and art are, | think, recog- 
nized socially in London to a greater extent 
than elsewhere. 

Let me recall a house in Harley Street that 
was famous through many years for its enter- 
tainment of celebrities, under the reign of a 
mistress of ancient lineage, who, with all the 
fascinations of her sex, was both a political 
and an intellectual force. In the drawing-room 
or at dinner at this house one was sure to meet 
the man of the hour and the woman of the hour. 
There you might see the dapper Lord Roberts, 
the inscrutable Kitchener, and the vivacious 
Wolseley. Whatever party was in power, 
whether the Prime Minister was Mr. Gladstone, 
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oracular and gracious, or Lord Salisbury, reti- 
cent and cold, or Mr. Balfour, debonair, smiling, 
and immeasurably suave — the Prime Minister 
came, and between him and a duchess might 
be placed Henry Irving (one could never meet 
him that he did not ask one to something, to 
supper in the Beefsteak Room or to a tremen- 
dous dinner), or Ellen Terry (who to the children 
of the house was always ‘“‘Aunt Nellie’’), or 
George Grossmith, or Lord Kelvin, or Lord 
Leighton, or the Lord Chief Justice; while some- 
where down the table you might find a new- 
born dramatist whose piece had just been pro- 
duced, or a young novelist who had done some- 
thing out of the common, or some one like 
Burnham, the American scout, after his return 
from service against the Boers in South Africa. 
Trojan and Tyrian sat peacefully at the same 
table — judges and barristers, Liberals and 
Conservatives, Irish Nationalists, such as 
O'Connor, and Unionists, such as Colonel San- 
derson, the belligerent member for Ulster; am- 
bassadors, editors, and actors. But no one was 
there who had not won distinction of some 
kind. 

I will call the hostess Lady B. Punch had a 
picture of Stanley in the African bush with a 
bushman saluting him as he pushed through 
the jungle. 
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“We have met before,”’ says the bushman, 
to the surprise of the explorer. 

“Indeed! Where?” 

“At Lady B.’s.” 

One day when I was making a call, we spoke 
of a brilliant and erratic man who had come to 
grief in a recent scandal. He had been con- 
victed of perjury, and had been removed for a 
time from the haunts in New York and London 
where his wit had made him welcome. 

With a sly look from her husband to me, she 
said, ‘‘He was so nice, and isn’t it a pity? But 
I dare say that the next time you come to Eng- 
land you'll find him here again.” 

“Never!”’ cried her husband, who was one of 
the most distinguished of English judges. “1”’ 
— with extreme emphasis on the pronoun — 
“1 draw the line at those who have been in jail.” 

“Oh, don't be so narrow, dear,” she pro- 


tested. 
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ics. Asan instance of this freedom, I remem- 
ber that at one of the dinners, which included 
several peers, an aggressive and satirical young 
man who edited one of the leading English 
reviews declared, “‘There’s nothing I enjoy 
more than rejecting an article by a member of 
the House of Lords. He’s sure to be a duffer!”’ 

Did their Lordships bridle and darken? Did 
the others show anxiety — the hostess alarm? 
Not a bit of it. Everybody laughed. 

“You do publish articles by such people 
occasionally — the Duke of Marlborough,” one 
of the peers suggested, referring not to the 
present duke but to his father. 

“Ah, yes! But see what a blackguard he is! 
He’s quite eligible on that account.” 

Thereupon he launched out into derision of 
England. As all who ride in omnibuses know, 
the scale of fares in England is often based 

on the dis- 
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the Angel, 
or between 
theCat and 
the Fiddle 
and the 
Elephant 
and Castle. 
“The only 
country in 
the world 
that mea- 
sures its 
stages from 
pub to 
pub,’ he 
cried scorn- 
fully, mak- 
ing this but 
one count 
in a com- 
prehensive 
indictment 
of Eng- 
land’s de- 
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successes of the dinner. And I may add that, 
of all people, the Englishman of modern society 
is the least touchy under criticism. He likes 
nothing more than raillery against his national 
foibles. And this critic was a_ professional 
railer; he was then the editor of the Saturday 
Review. 

One night I sat at the right of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who was only one chair removed 
from the host, and the conversation between 
them turned on the difficulties of public speak- 








ing. ‘‘Have you ever been embarrassed by 
finding that after telling your audience there 
were three points to which you particularly 
wished to call their attention, and elaborating 
the first two, you could not remember a word 
of what you meant to say on the third?” 

The question was asked by the host. 

Lord Randolph was then plainly a doomed 
and shattered man. He shook as if in a palsy; 
his voice was woolly and stuttering, almost 
unintelligible. The ladies had retired to the 
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drawing-room, and he put on the table before 
him a case of cigarettes, which he smoked 
greedily. Only half the case held cigarettes; the 
other half was filled with cotton-wool, a fresh 
piece of which he rammed into his amber holder 
for each smoke, his purpose being, I suppose, 
to reduce the nicotine. But notwithstanding 
his battered appearance, his mind seemed as 
acute as ever. 

“Yes,” he replied, out of a meditatingly 
observed cloud of smoke, “‘that has happened 
to me more than once, but it never gave me 
trouble. I found an easy way out. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
I have said to them, ‘I told you that there were 
three things which | desired to emphasize. | 
have mentioned two, only two. Much more, 
very much more could be said, but I appeal to 
your intelligence. Is it necessary for me to go 
any further? to waste any more of your time or 
my own on a question, the answer to which is 
so obvious? Haven't I said enough to convince 
you as fully as | am convinced myself?’ They 
have been quite satisfied with this, and while 
they were applauding I have swung into an- 
other part of the subject. Gross duplicity, but 
it has saved me as, sometimes, only duplicity 
will do.” 

At another dinner | sat next to a plump and 
florid lady of most discomposing urgency. I 
had not met her before, and was ignorant even 
of her name. She preened herself for a mo- 
ment, and then, without any preliminaries 
beyond a glance down the table, a pick at her 
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skirt, and a touch of her tiara, plunged the 
question, with her eyes disturbingly focused on 
mine, ‘Do you believe in platonic love?”’ 

It struck me that this was not quite fair — 
that she ought to have given me some warning. 
With a consciousness of fatuity and futility, | 
shambled into the reply, “Let me think about 
it, but in the meantime hadn’t you better ask 
Lord B.?” 

I had presence of mind enough, at all events, 
to refer her to the proper quarter for informa- 
tion. Lord B. had the misfortune, as he put 
it, to preside in that court which is more likely 
than any other experience to make a cynic of 
a man. 

“Lord B., do you believe in platonic love?”’ 

He lost no time in his answer: “I have heard 
of it, but I never met a case of it in the divorce- 
court.” 

He was one of the most delightful men | 
have ever had the good fortune to meet; lofty 
in thought and dignified in bearing, impressive 
in appearance and in voice, simple in taste and 
manner, kind beyond words, and, like his wife, 
never happier than when surrounded by their 
multitudinous friends. 

Strange as it may seem, the judges who try 
divorce cases in England are also judges of 
probate and of admiralty. | remember Lord B. 
saying to me, in reference to an admiralty case 
he had tried, that the only conclusion you could 
come to from the evidence in cases of collision 
at sea was that no collision had occurred, 
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because, by the testimony, the captain and 
crew of each ship had strictly and scrupulously 
obeved the rules of the road, so that collision 
must have been impossible. 

Taking the liveliest interest in his maritime 
cases, he decided on one occasion to make a 
personal test of the color sense of two captains 
who were in dispute before him, and took them 
with him to those disastrous Channel shoals, 
the Goodwin Sands, near the estuary of the 
Thames, where passes inward and outward the 
most important part of the Empire's traffic. 





Neither of the men could distinguish in the 
dark between the reds and greens of the 
steering-lights, and they were also bewildered 
by the vagaries of the transmission of sound 
through fogs. 

Most of the judges and many barristers were, 
of course, frequent among the guests of that 
house. I have been at the Royal Courts of 
Justice in the afternoon, and watched them, 
gowned and bewigged, at their solemn work — 
the judges precise, austere, portentous, Rhada- 
manthine, the barristers deferential, ingra- 
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tiating, and all attention. Then they have 
assembled at dinner in the evening, like Olym- 
pians descending from their pedestals, as 
worldly-wise, as merry, and as familiar as com- 
mon mortals. Who could have been more human 
and amusing than the late Lord Chief Justice 
Russell of Killowen (once Sir Charles Russell), 
a stately, handsome man of commanding 
presence; or his successor, the present Lord 
Chief Justice Alverstone, who, when he can be 
persuaded to sing after dinner, is likely to select 
W. S. Gilbert’s nonsensical song from ‘Trial 
by Jury,” and rattle it off with the greatest 
spirit — that song which just describes his 
early days when he had 


A couple of shirts and a collar or two, 
And a ring that looked like a ruby. 


The late Justice Day was another guest, he 
upon whose 
name was ob- 
vious and easy 
play. In crimi- 
nal trials he was 
so severe that 
he became 
“Judgment 
Day”; when he 
married,‘ Wed- 
. ding Day”; at 

Bristol, “ Day 
| of Reckoning”’; 
and one day 
when he was 
seen to nod on 
the bench, ‘Day 
of Rest.”’ Once, 
when he was 
trying a case, 
a prolix bar- 
| rister tried his 
patience, and at 
the end of a 
long and tedi- 
ous speech 





spoke of some 
bags whichwere 
in question. 
“They might, 
me Lud, have 
been full bags, 
or half-full 
bags, or again 
they might 
have been 
empty bags.” 
“Quite so, p, 
quite so,” the 
Judge assent- 
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ed, adding dryly and significantly: “Or they 
might have been wind-bags.” 

On one occasion the conversation turned to 
the thoroughness of the administration of the 
law in Great Britain. ‘‘We sweat the law in 
England to get all the justice out of it we can,” 
declared a vivacious gentleman who sat next 
to me, and | infer that no one doubted his 
sincerity or the truth of what he said. He soon 
drifted into a very different topic, and showed 
his preference for it — the turf. He was called 
“the sporting judge,” and it was whispered 
that at dawn on the days before the Derby you 
could find him in mufti on Epsom Downs, a 
cloth cap on his head, following the horses as 
they were exercised, and making up his mind 
about them before he took the train to town 
for his seat on the bench. He was jokingly asked 
for “tips,” and, after protesting that they were 
worth nothing, 
offered one ‘‘for 
a considera- 
tion.” What 
was the “con- 
sideration” to 
be? “The best 
golf ball that 
can be bought 
in England.” 

Gossip said 
that his knowl- 
edge of the turf 
helped him to 
the bench. At 
the races, the 
wife of a Lord 
Chancellor 
asked him to 
put for her a 
trifle on a horse 
of his own se- 
lection. He did 
so, and won. 
When he hand- 
ed the winnings 
to her she com- 
plimented him. 

‘““What an 
excellent judge 
you would 
make!” 

And, as he 
bowed, he 
whispered, 
‘‘Please say 
that tothe Lord 
Chancellor.” 

His appoint- 
ment followed. 
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But that was probably a mere coincidence, if 
it was not invented out of whole cloth for the 
sake of the story. He was an ornament to 
the bench, learned and enlightened, witty, 
human,—a popular judge, if such a thing 
can be. 

“You'll be kind to us if 


any of us are 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 
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brought before you?” some one inquired. His 
face, as mobile as an actor’s, wrinkled, and he 
pricked the questioner with his poignant eyes. 
‘| shall surely see that justice is done,” he 
replied dryly, leaving an implication, tacit but 
unescapable, that innocence would not be taken 
for granted. 
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[That a man in his position should be an 
avowed lover of the turf may ruffle American 
prejudices, but it is to be remembered that 
horse-racing is the national sport of the United 
Kingdom; it attracts all classes, and nearly 
every man, from King to cabman, puts “a bit 
on the ’osses.” 

Argument and long speeches being dis- 
couraged, the talk at such houses was likely 
to be desultory; one often wished that one 
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could have an expansion of what came to one 
only in provoking fragments. There were flares 
without lasting illumination. A ball was neatly 
thrown and caught, and while one was admiring 
the skill with which two players were handling 
it between them, it passed to the other end 
of the table and dropped out of sight. 

The late Lord Dufferin came in to luncheon 
very late one day, and after he had apologized 
to the hostess, he whispered to me that he had 
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been detained at his home by the late Earl of 
Kimberley. “‘A wonderful man — a fascinating 
man! It is amazing how much he knows. He 
knows everything — everything! — all the 
corners of the earth and all the men in it. 
Except,’’— a pause,— “‘except when to stop.”’ 

Discretion of that kind is essential in London 
nowadays. Dr. Johnson would not be toler- 
ated, and Macaulay, rightly indignant, would 
go home surcharged with the undistributed and 
pent-up encyclopedic erudition which a frivolous 
world, unappreciative of its needs, turns its 
back on. 

Of course a few bores were there, but they 
were rare. They were apt to be of the kind that 
favors the paradox and the inversion, the 
fashionable trick of flouting the orthodox and 
the conventional, and saying the exact opposite 
of what is expected. Sometimes that passes 
for wit, or honest revolt, but it takes an Oscar 
Wilde, a Shaw, or a Chesterton to make it 
illusive and more than a transparent and la- 
borious trick. 

Ada Rehan was another frequent guest — 
“Aunt Ada”’ to the children, who were as much 
at home behind the scenes in the evening with 
her or with ‘‘ Aunt Nellie” as they were in their 
own house. The stage in England is a part of 
society. Not long ago I picked up a century-old 
biographical dictionary of actors, and looked 
up their parentage. They nearly all were the 
offspring of people in humble circumstances, 
who also had been actors or inn-keepers, wig- 
makers, and small tradesmen. Refer to the last 
edition of ““Who’s Who,” and see how many of 
them are college and university men, who have 
left the law or medicine, or the army or the navy 
to wear the sock and buskin without reproach. 
You meet them constantly in English society, 
not merely those who are famous, like Irving 
or Tree, but also those who are novices in the 
profession. I remember seeing Henry Irving 
implored by a personage of the highest rank to 
visit him, and how curtly and with ill-concealed 
indifference Irving ‘‘turned down” — the slang 
somehow fits the incident — what might have 
seemed to be a conspicuous honor. And some 
of us are left who can recall a dinner at which a 
Lord Chief Justice, when invited to respond to 
the toast of “England,” replied that as Irving 
was present he was the better man for the 
ceremony. Nor do I forget how Sarah Bern- 
hardt once kept us waiting nearly an hour for 
luncheon. For the rest of us it may not have 
mattered, but Mr. Balfour was there, detained 
beyond his usual hour for getting to the House 
of Commons. When she came in, radiant and 
childishly unconscious of delinquency, we all 
could have excused him if he had revealed a 
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little coolness and impatience. He had been 
restless and anxious before, but as soon as she 
came he fell under her spell, as Antony under 
Cleopatra’s, and, without a word or look of 
upbraiding, devoted himself to her for fully 
another half hour — meanwhile leaving us in 
apprehension lest the Empire must disintegrate 
in the absence of that astute and faithful 
helmsman. 

One could not help contrasting Ellen Terry 
and Ada Rehan, the former so volatile and 
demonstrative, so suggestive of her art, the 
latter so shy and uncommunicative, so sparing 
in the use of that melodious voice which thrilled 
us in the theater. 1 once urged Miss Rehan to 
write her reminiscences. 

“Ah, no!” she sighed. “I’m not a writer; 
I’m nothing but an actress. I believe the cobbler 
is wise in sticking to his last.” 

She was always unaffectedly diffident as to 
her abilities, even when in her ascendancy she 
had three countries at her feet. 

One saw many contrasts there — Thomas 
Hardy, small, retiring, sensitive, melancholy, 
self-effacing, and Harold Frederic, an over- 
grown boy of thirty-odd, exuberant, beaming, 
self-confident, and cocksure, who could talk 
about himself and his achievements by the hour 
and make us glow over them as much as he 
himself did. What would have offended in an- 
other became mysteriously charming in him. He 
made egotism pleasant by hypnotizing us into his 
own point of view, and his glory became ours. 

When he told us how he had made Grover 
Cleveland President of the United States, we had 
to believe him, and when he declared that if he 
chose he could be President himself, it did not 
seem in the least ridiculous. He had the com- 
placency and assurance of a boastful boy, and 
yet, instead of being odious, his defects were 
transmuted and struck us only as a vein of an 
engaging and humorous ingenuousness. 

After all, self-appreciation is often sincere, 
while self-depreciation may be open to sus- 
picion. People differed about him, as they do 
about all of us, but most of us found him lovable 
without shutting our eyes to his faults, which 
were those of irresponsibility, fortuity, and 
instability, rather than of premeditation or 
hardness. 

Generous and_ infectiously good-humored 
with those he cared for, he was a fierce cham- 
pion of their perfection and would not com- 
promise on less than the admission of that. He 
did not discriminate when friendship bound 
him; the enemy of a friend became his enemy, 
and he espoused his friend’s cause as relent- 
lessly as though it had been his own. He was 
always holding a brief for some one. 
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Only great persuasion could bring him out 
to such parties as | have been describing. He 
had a coterie of his own which he preferred — 
authors, politicians, painters, and actors. You 
could find him at the Savage Club, or the Na- 
tional Liberal Club, among the Radicals and 
Irish Nationalists. Most of his work was done 
in dingy and haunted chambers in Furnival’s 
Inn, and some of it in the suburban villa he 
had at Surbiton, which he called Oneida Lodge, 
after his native place, a name distorted, much 
to his amusement, by those who came to the 
back door, into “‘One-eyed Lodge.” 

It was strange to see the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Frederic at the same table, for in Frederic’s 
novel, ‘“The Market-Place,” that nobleman — 
under a fictitious name, of course — had been 
portrayed as the dupe of the upstart financier, 
whose original was plainly drawn from Whit- 
taker Wright, the blower of bubbles, the pro- 
digious swindler, who, whten he found English 
law inexorable, poisoned himself in the dock 
as soon as a long-term sentence on him had 
been pronounced. 

The novel could not have been pleasant to 
Lord Dufferin, for, though his counterfeit was 
illusory in the text, the illustrator drew an un- 
mistakable likeness of him in the pictures; the 
graceful figure, the high-browed, intellectual 
head, and the courtier-like mien. You could 
never have seen him for a moment without 
recognizing in him a distinguished man. There 
was not a bit of pomposity about him. He was 
full of humor and sympathy; but below the 
smiling surface one could perceive the diplomat, 
cautious, discriminating, and deliberate, who 
made all his contacts provisionally and sensed 
them through invisible antennae. That in the 
end he could become the dupe of such a man 
as Whittaker Wright is incomprehensible and 
inexplicable. He emerged from that scandal 
with his honor untarnished and his fortune 
gone; it probably was the irreparable wound 
to his pride that killed him. 

I must not let Thomas Hardy pass leaving 
the reader with the idea that he is always 
somber. I think he resents being classed as a 
pessimist. The humor that flashes in his novels 
streaks and illumines his conversation also. 
One day we left a luncheon party together, and 
he looked comically at the ruffled and veined 
nap of his hat. “I had meant to get a new 
one,” he sighed, “but then my publisher sent 
my copyright account, and | couldn’t.”’ 


At another luncheon, the host exhibited some 
trophies of travel, including the war-club of 
Sitting Bull. As Hardy swung the weapon, 
which taxed his strength, he murmured, “‘ How 
much | should like to have that in my hand 
when I encounter the critic who calls ‘Jude 
the Obscure’ ‘ Jude the Obscene’!”’ 

A little laughter did not relieve the embar- 
rassment of some of us who heard him, for the 
culprit was among us. She was the lady who 
had sat next to him. 

The company always included many de- 
lightful women, and I remember the consterna- 
tion caused among them one day by Burnham, 
the scout. He explained that he attributed 
his success as a scout to the acuteness of his 
sense of smell; it was like a bloodhound’s. 
““There’s no one here to-day,” he affirmed, 
“who at any time anywhere in the future | 
could not recognize in the dark. Yes, I could 
tell you, and you, and you,” nodding at an 
alluring group in modish apparel, “by the 
way you smell.” 

For an awful moment the conversation 
flagged. 

Sir Charles Wyndham, brisk, natty, and 
sparkling, with a tonic autumnal air about him, 
came one day a week ahead of the hour for 
which he had been invited. He did not mind it 
in the least, and was, of course, welcomed. The 
hostess inferred that as he had come then, he 
would consider the later date as canceled. Not 
he! Next week he reappeared at the hour 
originally appointed, and, after some confusion 
and explanations, he cheerfully and imper- 
turbably declared that no further misunder- 
standings could possibly occur; “‘for,” he said, 
“T shall come every week from now on, and so 
nobody can be disappointed.” 


How shall I apologize for these dissolving 
views, so trivial and so insubstantial? I can 
imagine the people of whom I have written 
offering in their own behalf a similar disclaimer 
to that behind which Henry James hedged him- 
self from a biographer. “What is written about 
me has nothing to do with me, my me,” he said. 
“It is only the other person’s equivalent for 
that mystery, whatever it may be. Thereby 
if you have found anything to say about our 
apparently blameless little time together, 
it is your little affair exclusively.” So of 
my subjects; the responsibility is mine and 
not theirs. 
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VAN YOUVATSHEYV, the author of the 
following reminiscences, was, at the time 
of his arrest, an officer in the Russian 
Navy, serving in the Black Sea fleet. 
He was then twenty-three years of age, 

had proved an exemplary officer, and was not 
definitely allied with any revolutionary or- 
ganization. 

He was a man of liberal sympathies and 
a student. All “thinking” officers, whether 
in the Army or the Navy, were esteemed 
dangerous, and during the eighties the Govern- 
ment was kept busy imprisoning the able and 
energetic young men who twenty-five years 
later might have led the Russian troops and 
fleet to victory. 


In 1883 the famous spy, Degaev, handed 
over to the Secret Police a list of the names 
of young officers who were suspected of hold- 
ing liberal opinions. Among them was Ivan 
Youvatshev. He was arrested August 13, 1883, 
and although there was no evidence that he 
had ever participated in revolutionary activi- 
ties, he was sentenced to death. This sentence 
was commuted by the Czar to penal servi- 
tude in the mines for an indefinite period. 

Before being sent North, Youvatshev and 
his fellow officers had to undergo a term 
of solitary confinement in the Schluesselburg 
fortress. Here some of them went insane, 
some died of disease, and some committed sui- 
cide. Youvatshev was one of the few who sur- 
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vived, and four years after the day of his arrest 
he was transferred from the Schluesselburg to 
the terrible island of Sakhalin. In 1899 he 
was permitted to return to Russia. 

The following narrative — which is only a 
part of Youvatshev’s story — begins with the 
preparation for his transfer from the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, where he was 
tried, to the Schluesselburg, the most dreaded 
of the Russian political prisons. 

The Schluesselburg fortress stands upon an 
island in the river Neva, about twenty-five 
miles from St. Petersburg. At the close of 
the year 1905, when the revolutionary party 
was temporarily ascendant, the fortress was 
emptied of its prisoners and was for a few 
weeks thrown open to the public. You- 
vatshev, who had then been home from exile 
for six years and had married, went with other 
sightseers to revisit the spot of his imprison- 
ment. His wife, who accompanied him, found 
out his old cell, Number 23, entered it alone, 
and closed the door. When Youvatshev and 
his friends overtook her, she was seated on 
his iron stool, weeping. 

The fortress was soon closea again and filled 
with prisoners, and to-day the conditions 
there are much worse than those which You- 
vatshev describes. The political prisoners 
are now herded with common criminals, and 
the prison is so horribly overcrowded that 
typhus is a permanent epidemic there, and the 
death rate is constantiy increasing. The ranks 
of the Schluesselburg’s inmates, however, 
are not allowed to decrease; they are contin- 
ually recruited from the youth and genius of 
Russia.—Ep1Tor. 


HE night of October 10 arrived. | 

could not sleep. I lay on the bed 

dressed, and suddenly jumped up 

and walked across the cell. At last 

I undressed and went to bed, but 
no sleep would come. Suddenly I heard a noise 
as of hasty steps along the prison corridor, then 
as of the opening of prison doors. I listened 
attentively. 

The footsteps were now approaching my 
cell. The door was hastily opened, and two 
soldiers entered. One of them threw me my 
slippers and prisoner's gown. 

“Throw the gown over your shoulders and 
put the slippers on your naked feet, and come 
with us.” 

I obeyed. We descended the stairs into the 
courtyard of the bastion, where we usually 
walked about for recreation. It was pitch- 


dark. I could scarcely distinguish the path 
leading to a small-sized building in the middle 
of the courtyard. It was the bath-room. 

I felt as if something were squeezing my 
heart. Why was I being led at such an hour 
into the baths? Why into this completely iso- 
lated building — isolated from the prison and 
any habitation? And why was I dragged in 
such cold weather from my bed, clad only in 
my linen and a thin gown over my shoulders? 

The gendarme opened the door, and I stood 
like one turned to stone by the spectacle which 
presented itself to me under the strong light of 
the lamp. On the floor stood an anvil and 
hammers; chains and other instruments were 


lying about. Two peasants in red shirts, their. 


sleeves tucked up, produced the impression upon 
me of public executioners. In a corner stood 
the tall figure of the prison director. The first 
thought that flashed across my brain was the 
torture-chamber, the public executioner, torture. 

“Sit down on the floor,” commanded the 
prison director. I had scarcely sat down when 
my naked foot was seized, and the peasants 
began to pull it with the iron instrument. 

“They are putting me in shackles,” I guessed, 
and my first fear of torture disappeared. But it 
was torture, after all. Only with difficulty could 
I bear the pain when they placed my foot on 
the anvil and began to rivet the fetters with the 
hammer — that is, to flatten the rivet on the 
iron ring. Every stroke on the iron sent a 
vibration of pain through my whole body. 
“What a barbarous method,” I thought, full 
of indignation, ‘to beat this thick iron with 
its sharp edges on a human foot! Could one 
not invent something more humane and deli- 
cate than this thick iron?” To judge from the 
workmanship, these fetters must have dated 
from the time of Peter the Great, if not from 
earlier still. I recalled a Russian proverb: 
“God gave a free world, but the devil forged 
its chains,” 

At last my feet were iron-clad. Now I, too, 
might be counted among those of the order of 
prisoners suffering for an ideal. There are many 
orders in the world. There are chains to put 
round the neck; there is an Order of the Garter. 
But, if anywhere, it is on the fetters of our 
prisoners that the famous motto Honi soit qui 
mal y pense ought to be engraved. Trousers of 
a gray cloth which I had never seen before were 
now brought. The specialty of these trousers 
consisted in their having buttons in the place of 
seams, so as to enable the prisoner to put them 
on over his fetters. | was dressed in a vest, 
in peasant’s shoes, with a sheepskin pelisse, a 
prisoner’s gown, and a gray cap without a 
vizor. A leather strap was attached to the 
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middle of the shackles and put in my hand, 
so that I might prevent the chains from trail- 
ing on the ground. They began clanking, 
however, as I was being led back to the exit 
from the bastion. 

“Pull the leather strap and keep your chains 
from clanking,” ordered the prison director. 

What secrecy there is about everything in 
these prisons! 

I was led to the gate, where a carriage was 
awaiting us. The officer sat down by my side, 
the two gendarmes opposite. As far as I could 
guess, it was about four o'clock. It was dark, 
and the blinds were down. 

My brain was still busy, trying to guess 
where I was going. It was not worth while 
asking my companions; they would not have 
answered. 

Two or three minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when the carriage suddenly stopped. Why so 
soon? The two giants jumped out, and, paying 
their respects to a general who was expecting 
us, seized me under the arms. A cold, damp air 
was wafted against my face. 

“The Neva,” I guessed in the darkness. 
“What! Are they taking me to the Schluessel- 
burg fortress?”’ My soul froze within me. What 
I had dreaded most was going to happen. 

A small Government steamer was waiting at 
the landing-place of the fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. I knew the spot, having often 
visited it. The blockheads of gendarmes liter- 
ally dragged me over the landing-place and 
through the steamer until we reached the 
cabin at the stern. 

The iron rings of my fetters had eaten them- 
selves into my flesh, causing me grievous pain, 
and | hastened to sit down on the sofa. 

In the hurry of taking me away, they had 
omitted to put on me the fetter protectors, 
which are made of skin and protect the leg from 
the rubbing of the iron. This fact, too, was a 
sure sign that my journey was not to be a long 
one. But why put one in thick irons at 
all? The torment of putting on the chains 
was only a matter of form, serving no purpose 
whatever. 

The officer of gendarmes, a captain by rank, 
now came down into the cabin, and the 
steamer at once put off. [| looked through 
the porthole. The town was still asleep. Some- 


.where in the distance there were lamps still 


alight. I had no longer any doubts about my 
destination. They were taking me to Schlues- 
selburg. 


The day dawned. The weather was damp. 
Through the dim window I could see the banks 
of the Neva. Only a year ago I had been enjoy- 
ing myself in a villa on the “Islands.” 
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We passed the old oak of Peter the Great, 
and | knew that Schluesselburg was near. 
Again the forest was seen stretching on both sides 
of the Neva. The church of the cemetery on the 
Preobraghensky hill came in sight. A little 
lower there was a large factory, and behind it 
the town. The fortress was on the island in 
front, but I could not see it through the cabin 
window. The engine stopped, and the steamer 
approached thelanding-place. From thesteamer 
I was quickly dragged on shore and was hauled 
along the high wall of the fortress until we 
reached the gate of the tower known as the 
Imperial. All this while my chains were hang- 
ing, and the iron rings cutting with their 
sharp edges into my flesh. The pain was almost 
unbearable. 

We entered the iron gates of the prison, 
which was surrounded by a red stone wall, and 
I was put down on my legs. Thank God! I 
hardly think I could have stood another minute 
of such severe torture. 

The jailers now quickly approached, and 
began to break away the bolts of my shackles 
with a pointed tool —a new torture. The 
heavy strokes of the hammer made my whole 
body quiver with pain. One of the officers, 
noticing the expression of agony on my face at 
every blow, ordered one of the gendarmes to 
hold the ring with his hands. I felt an imme- 
diate and immense relief. 

Then my body was subjected to a disgraceful 
and humiliating examination. I was undressed, 
and the gendarmes poked their dirty fingers 
anywhere and everywhere — into my hair, into 
the secret places of the body, into my mouth. 
I felt horribly ashamed and hurt. What a 
savage, rude, and disgusting institution! | 
recall nothing more humiliating during the 
whole of my sojourn in various prisons. 

I was surprised at the indifference with which 
the officers and the physician witnessed this 
moral torture. How could they so quietly look 
on at such a revolting offense to human feelings? 


I was taken into cell Number 23, the fourth 
from the end, situated in the southeastern 
corner of the building. 

After the casemates of the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the cell appeared very small. 
A little iron table, an iron stool chained to the 
wall, an iron bedstead turned up against the 
opposite wall and securely fastened -to it, a 
closet, and a shell-shaped basin with a tap, 
constituted the entire furniture of my cell. 
The window, with its thick, dark glass, was 
almost directly under the roof, so that it-was 
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scarcely possible to reach even the steeply 
sloping window-sill. Against the wall in one 
corner was a small wooden icon of the Virgin 
Mother, and a little lower, in a more con- 
spicuous place, was a printed declaration from 
the prison director, informing the prisoner that 
any attempt on his part to insult the jailers 
would bring capital punishment in its wake. 
The posting up of these printed words, the only 
ones the prisoner has to read in a solitary cell, 
showed an utter ignorance of the human soul on 
the part of the authorities. These printed lines, 
constantly before the eyes of the prisoner, 
gradually set his brain working without inter- 
mission on one and the same subject, so that 
in the end the hypnotized prisoner often threw 
himself either on the prison director or the 
prison doctor, demanding capital punishment 
“in accordance with the law.” In many prisons 
abroad this mental process has long ago been 
observed, and such printed posters have been 
replaced by large placards containing passages 
from the New Testament. 

The director, an elderly captain of gendarmes, 
addressed me in the following words: “I am 
obliged to address every prisoner with ‘thou’; 
the law ordains it. Please, therefore, not to feel 
offended when I say ‘thou.’ And thus, dost 
thou wish to eat?” 

I cast a glance at the director’s Hebrew type 
of face, read in it his past, his list of services, 
and at once understood everything. And to 
understand everything, people say, means to 
forgive everything. 

I understood that before me, upright as if on 
duty, stood a soldier in an officer’s uniform. He 
looked fifty years old. To judge from the 
St..George’s Cross on his breast, he had been 
to the wars. He had perhaps subdued the Poles 
in the insurrection of 1863. He had evidently 
afterward been incorporated in the regiment 
of gendarmes, had shown his zeal and ardor in 
service, obeying the commands of his superiors 
to the letter, never deviating to the right or to 
the left. No doubt he was often ordered to 
make arrests in which he risked his own life, in 
acknowledgment of which he had been raised 
to the rank of officer and appointed director of 
a political prison. He most probably still con- 
tinued to execute all the orders of the authori- 
ties as minutely and as faithfully as before. The 
authorities relied on him as on a stone wall; 
they had faith in his incorruptibility, and in 
recompense for his services had created him 
captain. 

Could | feel offended by such a man? 

Before leaving thé fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, I had already decided upon the line of 
condict I would adopt toward my jailers. To 





make violent protestations meant to engage in 
an unequal fight with these rough, uneducated 
men, and to provoke them to even crueler in- 
sults. An attitude of rebellion on the part of 
the prisoner, maintained with any insistence, 
usually led to his violent death. | decided that 
rather than enter upon a struggle in which | 
was sure to be defeated, it would be better to 
place myself on a height unattainable by the 
jailers. I made up my mind to have as little 
communication with them as possible: never to 
ask anything of them, to enter into no conver- 
sation with them, never to oppose or protest, 
to bear everything in silence, and, above all, 
never to complain to them. Whether | felt 
cold or suffered hunger, or the soles of my 
boots were trodden out, I remained silent. This 
attitude on my part soon proved to be the best 
I could have adopted toward my insolent jailers. 
They became more attentive, even polite, and 
found out for themselves what I needed. 

In my new prison the director kept the 
prison keys in his own possession. Whenever 
tea, dinner, or supper was distributed, whenever 
a medical inspection took place, or the prisoners 
were taken out for a walk or led to the baths — 
in every instance the director always opened and 
locked the doors himself, and the soldiers accom- 
panying him, being under the eye of their officer, 
were thus prevented from overstepping the 
bounds of humanity. Some prisoners chose a 
different line of conduct toward their jailers. 
They set themselves in determined opposition 
to them, contradicted them, demanded and in- 
sisted upon things, and, at the same time, en- 
deavored to shield themselves by all possible 
means against insults and impertinences. This 
often led to encounters exceedingly humiliating 
for the prisoners. It is possible that, by behaving 
in this way, the prisoners helped to break the 
monotony of their lives: it enabled them to play 
a part in a small drama, and thus gave them a 
sense of still fighting — of still living, and not 
being morally dead. But personally | preferred 
to look on in silence at all these prison trifles, 
bearing them with all the physical and moral 
powers at my disposal. 


I was left alone in my cell. The heavy oaken, 
iron-lined door was shut noisily upon me. The 
lock snapped. The small cell, five feet long and 
four feet wide, suddenly appeared smaller and 
narrower still. 

In the door there was the well-known aperture 
or casement window, which could be shut, and 
through which the food was handed in, and 
above it the “‘eyehole,”’ as large as a two-copeck 
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piece, through which the prisoner could be con- 
stantly watched. 

It was a new place, yet it seemed old and 
familiar to me. There were the same ceiling,the 
same cold floor, the same walls. The only differ- 
ence consisted in the changed condition under 
which | now found myself. In the prison of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, before my trial, | had 
received a few rare visits from my relatives, and 
could hope that I would soon leave my cell and 
again look upon God’s world — the green fields, 
forests, and waters; whilst now, iecheted as | 
was from the whole world, there was nothing 
left to me but the prospect of being buried alive 
for a few years — ‘‘to abandon everything and 
forget everything.” 

I sat down on the iron footstool chained to 
the wall, and began to listen for any noises 
that might come from the outside. No sound 
penetrated the window with its double 
frames; and where, indeed, should any sounds 


come from, considering that in front of the 
prison ran an immensely high, thick wall, 


behind which only the sea roared? All I could 
hear from time to time on the farther side of the 
door was the faint noise of the squeaking of the 
jailer’s boots as he stealthily approached my 
cell. I began to watch the hole in the door, 
through which the eye of the jailer was con- 
tinually reappearing. 

And here was again a remarkable combina- 
tion. Although I was in this closeconfinement, 
passing the days in unbroken and painful soli- 
tude, yet I was never left to myself. 1 could do 
absolutely nothing without a witness; I was all 
the time in the company of an unknown gen- 
darme, whose watchful eye was constantly tor- 
menting and haunting me. I had to behave, 
consequently, as if the whole world were watch- 
ing me. I resolved, therefore, to follow out a 
program of conduct which was novel to me — 
to act in such a manner that I should have no 
occasion to blush for my. transgressions before 
any one. Living in society, one is often obliged 
to make compromises with one’s conscience; 
but here, in solitary confinement, there was no 
necessity to adapt one’s self to the requirements 
of social life and to the character of other 
people. | preferred to arm myself, Christ-like, 
with a divine silence and an imperturbable 
patience. It is true that it was somewhat diffi- 
cult at first to play the magnanimous toward 
the jailers, but | was rewarded by the compara- 
tive peace and tranquillity of soul which | 
afterward enjoyed. 

I passed the first day in walking to and fro 
across my cell, reflecting upon the limits of 
human thought. It is remarkable that the 
numerous recent impressions produced upon me 
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by my trial, which lasted a week, by the inter- 
views with my relatives, and my transfer from 
one prison to another, seemed as if suddenly 
wiped out. I did not even care to try to re- 
call them, whilst my brain was ready to occupy 
itself with absolutely abstract subjects. Eigh- 
teen months had passed since | had been torn 
away from my family and friends. At first | 
had been able to think of nothing but them. 
Gradually, however, it seemed as if they had 
passed into some Nirvana, and a fog of forget- 
fulness appeared to envelop all my previous 
life. The more I freed myself from reminis- 
cences, the more my intellect thirsted for new 
ideas. Never in my life, neither before nor 
after my confinement, have | noticed in myself 
such a faculty for reflection as while in prison. 

If the prisoner is deprived of the freedom of 
movement and space, he at least has time at 
his disposal. But of what use is time in prison? 
Unfortunately, the prisoner is not allowed to 
forget it. As if of set purpose to remind him 
of it, every hour, every half-hour, and even 
every quarter of an hour makes itself intru- 


sively known either by the striking of the 
clocks or the changing of the sentries. People 


are accustomed to measure time in various ways, 
but the unfortunate prisoner measures it chiefly 
by the stages of his suffering. He does not pass 
his time in prison: he suffers his time, just as 
people suffer something disagreeable, something 
tedious and heavy. 

Bedtime came. The soldiers hastily entered 
my cell, unfastened the bedstead, and pulled it 
from the wall. It was already made up for the 
night, and I hastened to get into it. 

I do not know whether it was the light of the 
lamp, or whether my nerves had been over- 
wrought; in any case, | could find no sleep for 
some time. I listened involuntarily for the 
stealthy approach of the sentry, and watched 
for his eye at the hole. I soon, however, grew 
tired of that, and, shutting my eyes, | began, in 
the hope of fatiguing my brain, to count how 
many days and hours | had passed since the 
moment of my arrest. At last I fell into a doze. 
‘“‘A-a-a-ah!”” A loud, prolonged cry of horror 
resounded through the prison. My hair stood 
on end; I trembled as if shaken by fever. The 
cry was succeeded by an oppressive silence. 
Even the sound of the sentry’s step had ceased. 
Evidently one of the prisoners had been suffer- 
ing from nightmare. | had often heard similar 
cries in my first prison, but never did they 
echo so loudly and hideously as here. 

I wrapped myself still closer in my bedclothes, 
but could find no rest. Sleep had gone from 
me entirely. 

The little board covering the aperture 
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door of my cell again moved, and the eye of 
the sentry reappeared, and so it went on at 
regular intervals all through the night. 

How unbearable it all was! 

All at once comes a loud sound of footsteps 
on the stone floor of the corridor. “‘It must be 
the change of sentries,” I think. Suddenly the 
door of a distant cell is heard to open. What 
can it be? Has the prison director arrived? 
Why should he visit the cells at this hour of 
the night? I listen attentively. Yes, it is he, 
making the round of the cells. He comes to 
mine. He opens the eyehole and looks in. 

I must admit he was a most faithful servant. 
All day long he had been on his legs, and now, 
in the middle of the night, he again made his 
rounds. 

Another hour passed. Some one in the dis- 
tance was now crying hysterically. At first the 
sounds were muffled (the sufferer was evidently 
endeavoring to suppress his cries), but gradually 
they became louder and louder, and at last the 
poor man could not restrain himself any longer, 
and wept aloud in all the strength of his grief 
and suffering. 

An hour or two passed, and the cries not only 
did not cease, but increased until they were 
hysterical, absolutely feminine in character. 

How long would this last? 

I tossed about in agony until the dawn, when 
at last I had an interval of rest. 


lV 


Loud knocks at the doors of the cells awoke 
me. It was day. Scarcely had I risen, and put 
on the gray trousers and the gray gown, when 
the soldiers entered my cell, fastened up my 
bedstead, and, putting a piece of bread on my 
table, left as quickly as they had entered. 

Exhausted by sleeplessness and the horrors of 
the night, I had no inclination to eat, and sadly 
sat down on the footstool. I was no longer in 
yesterday's state of mind, and the desire to 
reflect on abstract matters had passed away. 
My head was aching as from charcoal fumes. | 
longed to lie down again and go to sleep, but 
my bedstead was put back. What was I to do? 

A feeling of mental weakness and despair 
crept over me. I could resist no longer, and, 
laying my head on my hands, I burst into tears. 

As I did not wish the sentry to be a witness 
of my tears, | squeezed myself into the corner 
near the door. 

A loud knock at the door called me out. The 
sentry wished to draw my.attention to the fact 
that | must not hide, but remain all the time 
visible to him. 

“What strange people!” | thought to myself. 
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*About twelve inches long and seven wide. 








“They guard the prisoner, fearing that he may 
lay hands on himself. But whoneeds his life, after 
he has been crossed off the list of the living?’’ 

In order to give no opportunity to the pris- 
oner to commit suicide, the prison authorities 
allowed him neither knife nor scissors. After the 
bath his nails were cut by the soldiers, whilst 
the meat for dinner was cut into small pieces 
before it was distributed. 

Suddenly the director walked into my cell 
and proposed to me to go out for a walk. | 
put on my gray cap without a vizor, with a 
large black cross on the crown, and, with a 
feeling of curiosity, left my cell. A soldier 
went in front of me and another followed behind, 
whilst the director himself brought up the rear 
of our procession. Turning round the prison 
building, we arrived at a wooden watch-tower, 
full of soldiers. Underneath were a few doors, 
side by side. One of these doors was opened, 
and | was led into a narrow cage about seven 
feet in length, surrounded by a high wooden 
wall; under my feet was the naked sand, and 
above me the gray, sad sky and the watch- 
tower with soldiers. 

After a while another prisoner was led into 
the next cage, and soon, one byone. Separated 
from each other by impenetrable walls, we 
walked about in our cages in silence. There was 
not a sign of anything green under my feet. 
I bent down and lifted up a little white stone, 
not larger than a pea, when a soldier abruptly 
entered my cage, and rudely ordered me to hand 
him over the object I had just picked up. | 
obeyed. With a look of disappointment at the 
little stone, he threw it away. 

“You are not allowed to do anything; you 
must neither pick up nor take anything into 
your hands,” he observed severely. 

I cannot say that under such circumstances 
the walk was a pleasant one. Anyhow, the 
pleasure did not last long, for at the end of a 
quarter of an hour the director led me back 
to my cell, escorted, as before, by two soldiers. 

Great heavens! What a killing smell there was 
in the cell after the fresh open air! How was it 
possible to live in such a horrible atmosphere? 

As if in reply to my question came the sound 
of the shutting of doors. 

After walking about for a while in my cell, 
I sat down on the footstool, placed my hands 
on the table, laid my head on my hands, and 
remained thus until dinner-time arrived, which 
was announced by the opening of the little flaps 
in the doors. When the prison director opened 
one with his key, it fell back with a noise, thus 
forming a small table, about seven vershok long 
and four wide.* On it was placed a tin basin full 
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of sour-cabbage soup, covered with a plate of 
kasha. 1 took my food and carried it to my 
iron table. Lovers of hot food had to eat their 
prison dinner very hastily; the metal dishes 
and the iron table made it grow cold quickly. 
The kasha had, under any circumstances, to 
be eaten cold. 

There came into my mind a prophetic ob- 
servation of the staff officer on duty, when we 
cadets used to throw bread balls at one another 
at table. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “be more attentive 
and respectful to your food, especially to your 
bread. Heaven knows whether you may not 
one day find yourselves in a position which 
will teach you the full value of a piece of 
bread.” 

To my own surprise, | soon grew accustomed 
to the kasha, as well as to the soup, whilst the 
black bread given us for breakfast tasted more 
delicious than the sugar-rolls that I used to 
eat when I was free. It needed a great effort of 
will power on my part not to eat my entire 
daily ration of bread, about one pound and 
a half, when it was first brought me in the 
morning, and so leave none of it for dinner. 

How relative everything is in the world! 
This is a lesson that we learn best in prison. 

Having finished my dinner, | had now got 
through the first half-day. I had to live through 
the second half, to pass it somehow. My head- 
ache was nearly gone, but my general feeling 
was one of heaviness. 

About three hours after dinner, the director, 
unlocking the aperture in my door, handed me 
a book, an illustrated History of Art by Liibke. 
I was overcome with delight; and, as if wishing 
to overwhelm me with his attentions, he also 
brought me a Bible, printed by the Lay Press, 
and a small Prayer Book with a calendar. 
What riches all at once! In prison one learns 
how to value things. In my joy | forgot my 
headache and the sentry with his watchful eye, 
and, methinks, even the very prison. 


V 


The gloomy autumn days passed, winter fol- 
lowed, the monotonous life within four walls 
being interrupted only by the receipt of books 
from the prison library. But they soon became 
valueless to me, my cell being almost in dark- 
ness, as the small window with the dull panes, 
at a distance of five arsheen* from my table, 
lent only a feeble light. After three months 
of solitary confinement, my eyes as | was read- 
ing began to be suddenly obscured at intervals 
by dark patches, and if | strained my eyesight 


* Nearly twelve teet. 
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ever so little, | seemed to see golden sparks — a 
thing that had never happened to me before. 
I conceived the idea of bathing my eyes in cold 
water. Daily, therefore, mornings and even- 
ings, I filled my washing-basin with cold water, 
and, plunging my head into it, kept it there for 
ten or twenty minutes. The result was unex- 
pected. My eyesight was soon so strengthened 
that I could read even the smallest print in 
my half-dark cell. 

The care for my physical health I carried 
farther. I made it an invariable rule to go 
through certain exercises before sitting down 
to my meals. | waved my arms and legs, bent 
and twisted my body, sat down, and even ran 
about from corner to corner, gathering up the 
skirts of my prison gown. I imagine that my 
bent figure, thus clad, must have offered at once 
a pitiful and a ridiculous spectacle. In course 
of time prison life makes one grow inert and 
slow. The extremely limited space and the 
absence of any necessity for hurry are the chief 
causes of this deterioration, and, one may add, 
the natural desire which gradually arises to 
prolong every action so as to make the time 
appear shorter. 

In order to have more exercise, I decided 
to wash the stone floor of my cell every morning. 
But how? As soon as I heard the first sounds 
of the opening and shutting of doors, | seized 
the rag which was given to the prisoners 
to preserve cleanliness in their cells, and has- 
tened through the task before the director had 
reached my door. The time at my disposal 
being very short, my pulse began to beat faster, 
and I felt a little more life in me. 

The prisoners constantly complained of the 
lack of manual labor in the open air. After 
repeated requests, heaps of sand were thrown 
into the several cages where we used to pass 
our recreation-time, and we were told to transfer 
it with a wooden spade from one corner to an- 
other. At first I energetically occupied myself 
with this useless task, but at last I grew tired 
of this Sisyphean labor, and found it more amus- 
ing to trace relief maps of well-known localities 
in the sand. This occupation was not unlike 
a childish game, but it could not be looked 
upon as physical labor. 

In spite of the care | took about my health, 
I nevertheless grew very feeble and thin. When, 
after a time, permission was granted to me to 
have a slate, and, dipping it in water, I used it 
as a mirror, a terribly emaciated and entirely 
bloodless face of a grayish color stared back 
at me. How, indeed, was it possible to keep 
a healthier color, considering that one was con- 
stantly living inside a lavatory? How else can 
I designate this casemate, where the dirty iron 
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pail placed in a wooden box remained for 
twenty-four hours, poisoning the already vi- 
tiated and unbearable atmosphere? Matters 
were slightly better in my present prison than 
they had been in the former. Here a little more 
civilized system had been adopted in the con- 
struction of these boxes. In any case, however, 
they were wholly unfit to be left standing in a 
small living-room. 

The basin with sour-cabbage soup being the 
heaviest thing that I had to lift in the course 
of twenty-four hours, my muscles, for want of 
exercise, grew flaccid and weak. When | first 
met my own people, after a three years’ silence 
in prison, my jaw-bones were almost paralyzed 
from long disuse in speech, and in like manner 
my hearing had also suffered; this was notice- 
able at once to my relatives. Only with difficulty 
could I detect the words of people in the same 
room. As for singing, my capacity for this did 
not return till six months after I had left the 
prison. Once while in prison | tried to read a 
book half aloud, when the door suddenly opened, 
and I was reprimanded for doing so. 

“T am only reading to myself,” | observed. 

“It is all the same. You must not do it; it is 
audible.” 

Like other prisoners, I naturally did not 
exhaustion and 


escape attacks of nervous 
anemia. There were periods when I could 
scarcely sit down for five minutes without 


jumping up on account of the nervous spasms 
in my legs. I could not lie still even in bed; I 
writhed about, the convulsive twitching often 
spreading from my legs and arms over half 
my body. 

The action of my heart had evidently grown 
very weak. Although | noticed no symptoms of 
actual illness in myself, | was subject to a ter- 
rible malady, which remained with me long 
after | had left the prison: | suffered from night- 
mare. I had no sooner fallen asleep at night 
than I felt as if somebody threw himself upon 
me, paralyzing my whole body; | could move 
neither hand nor foot, and although my con- 
sciousness seemed to return, | could not stir nor 
open an eye, and thus I remained, for I cannot 
tell how long, as if fettered. At last, after a 
desperate struggle, with a violent effort, | 
awoke thoroughly, horribly frightened and 
breathing heavily. 

I grew to feel a dread of these nightmares, as 
of some impending evil. I would be longing 


to sleep, would undress, and then be afraid to 
lie down; and often, in the anticipation of the 
inevitable, | used to weep in my helplessness. 
Sometimes, as soon as the nightmare began, I 
awoke at once, quite self-possessed; but this 
never saved me from a second attack. 


And 
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thus, during the time I remained in solitary 
confinement, I hardly ever fell asleep without 
at first going through this interval of torture. 
Nothing told upon me more than this fruitless 
struggle with nightmare, and, in fact, it left its 
mark on my face. I never, however, cried out 
like that prisoner who had so frightened me on 
the first night. He continued to suffer from his 
hideous dreams and to shriek aloud, but I never 
grew accustomed to hearing his soul-piercing 
cries. 

We suffered terribly from want of fresh air. 
In winter the little windows were kept shut, and 
were only occasionally opened for ten or fifteen 
minutes whilst we were outside for recreation. 

Not long before my arrest | happened to talk 
to a medical practitioner concerning solitary 
confinement. He categorically declared that 
after three months of solitary confinement a 
man was bound to lose his reason. He was 
wrong, but his words engendered within me the 
fear of losing my reason. I decided to struggle 
against this evil, and from the very first day 
endeavored to control my intellect by a strict 
discipline — by not allowing it, for any length 
of time, to remain idle. I used, therefore, men- 
tally to deliver lectures to imaginary audiences 
on my favorite subjects, such as mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy. I made verses, French 
and English translations, occupied myself with 
classical languages, etc. 

On my obtaining permission to have books, 
a number of classics were given to me. I threw 
myself upon the Greek grammar with avidity, 
literally devouring its pages. 

Sometimes when the director opened my 
door, briefly inviting me to go out for a walk, I 
used to reply: “I am so busy.” But, noticing 
his smile, | laughed myself. 

In prison — and busy! 

I thought of the young students in colleges: 
how surprised they would be at the attention 
I paid to the various aorists, metathesis, and 
prolepsis. Never did student open his Greek 
book with such a feeling of delight as I did in 
prison, It is remarkable that the very objects 
which ordinarily cause us boredom and im- 
patience are, in prison, the cause of an inex- 
plicable happiness and of a sincere childish joy. 
Once, during my solitary confinement, the prison 
librarian sent me an algebra by Bertrand. | 
selected the most difficult problems, and my 
ecstasy knew no bounds when I succeeded in 
solving them with ease, and quite sincerely I 
naively exclaimed: “I wonder whether there are 
any mathematics in the heavenly kingdom?” 

Thus nourishing my intellect, | was not, how- 
ever, forgetful of the duty I owed to my feelings. 
In a scarcely audible whisper I used to sing 
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arias from some well-known opera, at the same 
time imagining various stage decorations. These 
imaginary operas | greatly enjoyed, and some of 
them, such as “ The Huguenots,” often brought 
tears to my eyes. 

But whatever | did, whether | was mentally 
reading lectures or singing favorite arias, | was 
all the time like a pendulum, going from one 
corner of my cell to the other, accelerating or 
moderating my step according to the state of 
my mind. The movement served as rhythm to 
my song and speech. 


Vi 


After nine months’ solitary confinement in 
Schluesselburg, Fate seemed to smile on me 
unexpectedly sending me a friend. 

The prison director, suddenly entering my 
cell one summer day in 1885, asked me whether 
I would like to pass my recreation-time in the 
company of a fellow prisoner. 

“Of course I should like it.” 

An inexpressible joy, not entirely free from a 
feeling of confusion, came over me. I feared 
that | had grown strange to the society of my 
fellow men. 

That summer a quantity of large-winged 
water insects (a kind of Sialis lutaria) had ap- 
peared. The entire prison yard was covered 
with them, and the red brick walls of the build- 
ing, on which they had settled in large numbers, 
looked gray from their innumerable wings. 
They were as uncountable as the locusts of the 
South. But the thought of an expected meet- 
ing with a fellow creature put the consideration 
of this interesting phenomenon into the back- 
ground. I was still in ignorance as to who my 
companion was to be. 

Three or four minutes later he was brought in. 
As the door opened, I perceived a tall, fright- 
fully pale and emaciated young man with a 
small reddish beard, clad in the same prison 
garb as myself — this was my colleague in con- 
finement and general suffering. 

But, heavens! how ill he looked! pale, with 
eyes from which all the light had faded, his 
prison gown hanging loosely on him in folds 
as if on a peg, the heels of his boots trodden 
down. Instead of raising his feet as he walked, 
he dragged them after him like an old man. He 
came forward a step or two, and then stopped, 
as if searching for a small space on which to 
stand without treading on the insects. 

| looked at him in surprise. How could he, I 
thought, occupy himself at this moment with the 
insects, when before him stood a fellow sufferer? 
But perhaps he, too, was confused, and was only 
awkwardly trying to hide his feelings. 
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“One hardly knows where to walk without 
killing them; they are everywhere.” These 
were his first words. 

We gave our names to one another. The door 
of the cage was left open. During the first 
moments of our conversation, the director and 
the soldiers stood watching our meeting with 
evident curiosity. 

My new friend was Nicolai Alexandrovitsh 
Morozov, one of the editors of the Popular Will. 
While still a college student he had been at- 
tracted by the liberal movement, in consequence 
of which the young man left his family and 
“went among the people.” He was arrested 
and kept for three years in solitary confinement. 
After the famous trial of the 193,* Nicolai Alex- 
androvitsh was released under the condition of 
making his appearance every day at the police 
station. He later left for Geneva, where he 
attended lectures on mathematics and natural 
science. In 1881 Morozov could not resist the 
temptation of returning to Russia. Scarcely, 
however, had he passed the frontier when 
he was arrested by the police and taken to 
St. Petersburg. After a second trial he was 
sent to the Alexis ravelin, where he remained 


till 1884, when he was transferred to Schlues- - 


selburg. 

We used to meet twice weekly. Each of us 
came to the meeting primed with a number of 
questions, but we’scarcely ever found time 
enough to put them to each other. We at last 
adopted the following system: As soon as we 
met we began without delay with the questions 
that we had prepared beforehand. Some of 
them were answered at once, whilst others, the 
answers to which required some time, had to 
wait until our next meeting. And what a num- 
ber of subjects we managed to talk about in 
those few minutes! To my great satisfaction, | 
found Morozov a man who also took a great 
interest in mathematics and astronomy. Whilst 
in prison he had conceived the idea of changing 
the irrational numbers into rational ones. He 
told me that all the unsolved problems in defi- 
nite numbers could easily be solved if, instead of 
the ordinary unit of one dimension, we were to 
take the cubic unit — that is, the unit of three 
dimensions. And so, “being free’’ here, as one 
prisoner quite seriously expressed himself, 
Nicolai Alexandrovitsh occupied himself with 
many difficult solutions. 

To our regret, his eyesight was so weak that 
he could neither read nor write. Sometimes 
he used to bring a book with him, asking me 
to read the passages that were of most in- 
terest to him. And to think that he had 





* One hundred and ninety-three political prisoners accused of 
conspiracy against the Government. 































































once been a handsome, healthy, red-cheeked 
youth! 

Nicolai Alexandrovitsh cherished the inten- 
tion of opening a school as soon as he should 
be released, and of employing his riches, strength, 
and capacities for the education of children. 
In our solitary confinement we all of us, even 
those who had been sentenced to many years’ 
imprisonment, thought a great deal about the 
time when we should be free again, making 
many plans as to our future life; and, as far as 
| could see, all of us had peaceful, idyllic in- 
clinations and a love for Nature. 


Vil 


As far as I could observe, all the healthy 
individuals who had passed their lives in vil- 
lages, amidst meadows and forests, grew ill very 
quickly, and died in prison. Urban inhabitants, 
whose organism had from very childhood been 
accustomed to inhale vitiated air in our gigantic 
stone buildings, could, on the contrary, stand 
the confinement much longer. It was perhaps 
due to this fact that I, who had grown up in 
this capital, could remain shut up for four 
years in a stuffy stone box, and yet leaveit alive. 

Soon after the Schluesselburg prison was 
opened, Minakov and Myshkin were shot, whilst 
Klimenko, brought to the verge of despair, 
hanged himself on a window-hook. 

It was during my sojourn in Schluessel- 
burg that a memorable drama was enacted — 
on Christmas day, 1884. In the evening we 
usually received for supper a soup made from 
the remains of dinner. The prison director 
had, on that day, made his round of the cells, 
and, as usual, after visiting the lower ones, he 
mounted the staircase to the upper cells. He 
came to my door; the soldiers put a tin basin 
of soup on my table, and left. I tasted it; it was 
absolutely cold and watery. A few leaves of 
sour-cabbage were floating on the surface. 

“They might have given us something better 
in honor of a festival,” | thought. “But they 
evidently had no time to think of us, and have 
not even made the soup warm.” 

| had scarcely formulated my thought when 
there came from a distant cell the noise of 
plates thrown on the floor, followed by shouts, 
angry voices, stamping of feet, and sounds of 
struggle, the whole noise being almost drowned 
by the cries and knocking at the doors by all 
the other prisoners. I stood horrified. What 
was happening? 

As it appeared later, it was Myshkin, brought 
here after his escape from Kara, who had broken 
out. He could not stand the severe régime, 
and, throwing himself on the prison director, 
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demanded to be executed in accordance with the 
printed menace which was constantly staring 
him in the face from the wall. It was not long 
before he was put to death. 

The new prison in Schluesselburg being con- 
structed upon the most recent plans by prison 
experts, the Government imagined that the 
prisoners would find there almost a paradise. 
But, as the proverb runs, // n’y a point de belles 
prisons, and, however gilded the cage, it still 
remains a prison for its inmates. 

Although the death of Gratshevsky occurred 
after my transfer from Schluesselburg to Sak- 
halin, I nevertheless consider it necessary to 
relate it, as I have since learned particulars 
about it from two opposite sources. 

Gratshevsky, arrested in 1882, was put in the 
Alexis ravelin, and transferred in August, 1884, 
to Schluesselburg. He was witness of all the 
horrors of the first years of this prison. The 
director thought him mentally deranged. “‘He 
stands in the middle of his cell declaiming; he 
is constantly talking in rhyme ——” Thus ran 
his report. 

In the evening of October 26, Gratshevsky 
began to undress. The gendarme on duty, 
believing that he was going to wash his body in 
cold water, as was his daily habit, left the cell 
and walked down the corridor. Suddenly the 
strong smell of burning reached his nostrils. He 
hastened to Gratshevsky’s door and looked 
through the eyehole. The cell was wrapped in 
darkness. The gendarme rang the bell of the 
guard-room. The director arrived and opened 
the door of the cell (he always carried the keys 
on him), which was full of stinking smoke. The 
gendarme was scarcely able to cross it and open 
the window. The unhappy Gratshevsky was 
lying on the floor* Under him, on the mat 
made of rope, the fire was still glimmering. 
Having extinguished it, and noticed that the 
prisoner was still alive, the doctor was quickly 
sent for. The latter, however, delayed, and 
before he arrived Gratshevsky had expired. 
Gratshevsky is supposed to have availed him- 
self of the inattention of the gendarme on duty, 
and, soaking his linen in the petroleum of the 
lamp which had been granted him, on his re- 
quest, by the director, put it on again and then 
set it on fire. What-a horrible death! And 
yet, how horrible must have been the con- 
ditions of the Schluesselburg fortress if prisoners 
preferred to take their life in such a manner! 

On the third day after the sad end of Grat- 
shevsky a Commission of Inquiry arrived from 
St. Petersburg. The prison director was dis- 
missed. What an irony of fate! As if he ever 
neglected his duty! Never were the keys out of 
his hands; with unceasing watchfulness did he 
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walk about the prison, visit the cells, and see 
to the ordering of all things. How many times 
a day did he not have to open and relock the 
doors! Whenever food was distributed, or the 
lighted lamps handed in, or linen changed, every- 
thing took place under his personal supervision. 
He used to lead every prisoner personally to the 
recreation-ground; he remained himself in the 
bath-room when a prisoner was having a bath; 
and every week did he carefully search every 
prisoner. In a word, this man had devoted 
his entire life to the service of the prisoners, 
and now — he was suddenly found to be unfit. 
This disillusion did not remain without con- 
sequences for the director: he was shortly after 
seized with a paralytic stroke. 

There is nothing for which we need envy the 
unhappy men, such as the inspector of the 
prison in my time, who, I hear, lost his reason, 
or the assistant public prosecutor in my trial, 
who went blind. 

The isolation of some people from society 
may be a necessity, but why torture them? 
Might not the prisoners on this very island of 
Schluesselburg enjoy a certain independence? 
They should be able to choose their respective 
occupations, according to their various tastes — 
a handicraft, science, or art. They should be 
allowed to come together and to read news- 
papers. In a word, they should constitute a 
small colony of “intellectuals” to whom some 
necessaries of life, at least, ought to be acces- 
sible. But how is it in reality? The prison walls 
inclose a gigantic vault wherein human beings, 
half alive, still capable, however, of feeling the 
torture of a slow death, are heaped together. 


VIII 


One day, instead of being given the morning 
exercise, | was taken out for a walk in the after- 
noon about four o’clock. It was beautiful warm 
weather. The sky was blue and the air serene. 
I felt no inclination to leave the courtyard. 
For fifteen or twenty minutes only I enjoyed 
the fresh air. With a feeling of sadness | fol- 
lowed the two soldiers back to my cell. 

On entering my cell, | at once perceived that 
the skylight was open. It was usually closed 
before the return of a prisoner. What did it 
signify? Could they have forgotten it? | 
wondered, mightily pleased. I could not reach 
it myself: it was so high. I could only just 
touch the first row of the window-panes with 
my finger-tips. But no, they forgot nothing 
here. The skylight had purposely been left 
open on account of the warm weather. I stood 
beneath this window, unable to tear my eyes 
away from the tiny piece of blue sky, where, 





from time to time, | saw a pair of pigeons 
flitting across. 

“A tiny piece of sky,” I thought, ‘and what 
feelings it calls forth in the breast of the pris- 
oner, and-with how much food for reflection 
it furnishes him?’ 

I remembered how, three years ago, I was 
lying upon my back in ‘company with my 
brother, a college student, in the green meadows, 
basking in the sun and peering up at the blue 
sky. My brother was quite calm, his soul as clear 
as the blue sky which spread in a vast cupola 
above us. A sweet sleep was creeping over him 
and he was shutting his eyes like a lazy cat. 

“Listen, my brother,” | said. “Suppose you 
had to write a composition about your im- 
pressions at the present moment, what would 
you say?” 

“What is there to say?” he replied lazily. 
“A blue sky, and that is all.” 

I was pleased at that time to avail myself of 
the opportunity to show off my knowledge. I 
remember with what fire, animation, and pride 
I seized upon the subject, first pointed out to 
him the beauty of the blue sky from a poetical 
and mythological point of view, and then, pass- 
ing over to my favorite subject, astronomy, | 
gave free vent to my thoughts, feeling like an 
eagle on the heights. I talked and talked until 
we were called home. 

And now I was again standing looking up 
at the blue sky, and my thoughts were chasing 
one another like a running brook. | felt as if 
inspiration were coming from the very sky. 

Oh, if they would leave the skylight open 
overnight! I longed for it as for an inexpres- 
sible happiness. Then the lovely stars would 
shine on me. How long it was since I last beheld 
them! The last time I enjoyed their splendor 
had been two years before, when I was being 
taken back to prison late at night after a trial. 
I had just stepped out of the carriage, and, 
looking up, I felt a thrill of enchantment; the 
whole sky was studded with bright stars. How 
wonderful they appear when one has not seen 
them for some time! Oh, if only I could see 
them to-night! 

It soon grew dark. The sky took a greenish 
shade. | was still standing beneath my window, 
imagining how the stars would look that night, 
when I suddenly heard the soft, slightly trem- 
bling sound of a key-bugle. What a delight! 
How wonderfully the familiar melody harmon- 
ized with the silent summer evening! 


Home to our | moun-tains 

Let us re- | turn, Love, 
There in thy | young days 
Peace had its | reign. 
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But who was playing? Evidently some one 
in a boat was passing under the prison walls. | 
had often played and sung this song in my 
youth. Who did not know it? And | con- 
jured up in my imagination the last scene from 
“I] Trovatore.”’ | saw the stone arches of the 
prison in the fortress and the iron grating at 
the window. The exhausted mother of the 
Troubadour was lying on the straw, and, half 
asleep, with prophetic voice she sang to him 
the sweet airs of a free life. 

“Great God!”’ I thought, trembling for joyful 
agitation, “it is for us, for us prisoners, that he 
is playing this lovely aria! He has purposely 
come near us to inspire us, by means of these 
delicate tones, with the sweet hope of our re- 
turn home to our own people, to our mothers 
and friends.” 

An unusual agitation took possession of me. 
| should have liked to call out to him, to tell 
him that we heard his invitation to happiness, 
and to sing with him. I excitedly seized the 
table, touched the wall, went to the door, and 
then again went to the window, lifting up my 
hands to the sky. I was eager to communi- 
cate to some one all my fancies, my impressions 
and feelings. And the alluring voice, as if 
of a troubadour come down from heaven, con- 
tinued to sing of sweet things: 


There shall thy | swéet song 
Fall on my | slum-bers, 
There shall thy | lute 
Make me | joy-ous a- | gain. 


Tears rolled down my cheeks, and, moved by 
the music, tired and exhausted by my deep 
emotion, I sat down on my stool. In those 
happy minutes, fearful lest | should lose one of 
the sounds, | was ready to pray with Manrico, 
and | thought I heard his answering voice: 
“Have confidence in me; your trust will not be 
in vain; | shall implore Heaven for you.” 

Trrr. . . trrr! The door of my cell was sud- 
denly opened, and two soldiers entered; one of 
them placed the lamp on the table, whilst the 
other shut the barred window by means of a 
hook at the end of a long stick. The illusion 
was gone. They had deprived me of the sky, 
the stars, and the heavenly sounds. 

Soon afterward | again enjoyed a few heav- 
enly moments beneath the open lattice window. 
It was very hot on August 24. The director 
evidently thought that it must be very stifling 
in my cell, for he himself suggested that the 
window should be left open overnight. 

“If you please, if you please!’’ | hastened to 
reply. “Oh, how happy I am!” I mentally 
exclaimed, enjoying in anticipation the pleasure 
of gazing at the stars. 


How dear the most ordinary things grow to 
us when we have been deprived of them! No 
one appreciates freedom so well as he who has 
been without it; no one so well appreciates fresh 
air as he who has been a prisoner. 

About eight o’clock the first star appeared to 
the northeast of the sky. 

“It must be Capella,” I thought. 

A short while later two more small stars 
appeared to the right of it. I at once mentally 
made a note of their respective positions, and 
again peered into the dark sky. 

“Stars, you have always been a favorite sub- 
ject with those who dream of love and happi- 
ness. You, who are the emblems of freedom, 
will you not foretell for me a speedy release? 
You, beautiful Capella! you first became visible 
to me through this window. Be thou my guiding 
star, and lead me forth from here.” Thus | 
prayed in holy rapture, looking up at the twin- 
kling stars. 

Notwithstanding that I was so enraptured, 
and no doubt in consequence of the fresh air, I 
fell asleep toward midnight, sitting on my stool. 
I awoke at about three, and again looked 
through the window. The picture had changed. 
In the eastern sky I perceived the classic 
brothers Dioscuri, the two bright stars Castor 
and Pollux, and to their right the brilliant 
planet Saturn. 

Castor and Pollux, those two ancient pro- 
tectors of navigators, were considered by the 
Greeks to be true indicators of a quiet and 
hospitable shore. They also attributed to them 
those electric fires which in calm weather some- 
times appear at the masthead. I, as a mariner, 
felt doubly pleased to note down in my copy- 
book these pleasant messengers of a happy sea 
voyage. 

Many years have since passed, but | still 
religiously keep the faded leaf upon which | 
drew those stars, as a precious souvenir of that 
night in prison when from the depth of the 
sky there shone forth the first beacon-light on 
my way toward freedom. 


IX 


My first prison in the Troubetzkoy bastion 
had been more accessible to the animated world. 
Not only insects, but also birds, came to me 
through my barred window. Twice or three 
times a pair of pigeons even started building 
a nest at my window, in spite of the pitiless 
hands of the jailers, who took away the heap 
of twigs they had dragged together. In the 


present prison, however, my guests consisted 
only of flies and spiders. The latter occupied 
my attention in the evening, when they started 
chasing and catching one another on the ceiling 
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— and here I for the first time noticed the fact 
that the females sometimes devoured the males. 

During the last days of August a yellow 
butterfly flew into my cell through the sky- 
light and got in between the frames. Restlessly 
it beat against the glass, but did not make an 
attempt to fly toward the open vasistas. Fora 
whole day | watched it, sympathizing with its 
desire to get out. 


Whence do you come, inhabitant of ether? 
Tell me, unexpected guest from the skies, 
What zephyr brought you hither 

Into my gloomy habitation? 


I recalled Zhukovsky’s “‘Prisoner,’” which I 
had loved to read in my youth. 

“T am sorry for you, weak butterfly, but 
what can I do for your I have myself been 
knocking against the window-bars forfour years, 
longing for freedom. All that remains for me is 
to share with you my solitude and my scanty 
viands.” 

I soaked tiny pieces of sugar and threw them 
between the bars. To my satisfaction, the 
butterfly alighted on the sugar and began to 
suck it with its long proboscis. 

In the night I had a new idea — I would catch 
the butterfly and set it free. I tore a few thin 
threads out of the sheeting, and impatiently 
awaited the moment when I should be taken 
out for a walk. On my way to the fence I mus- 
tered courage, and picked three yellow dande- 
lions. The jailers looked askance at me, but 
said nothing. I heaved a sigh of relief, and, 
pressing the flowers in my hand, I was rejoicing, 
thinking to myself how I was going to release the 
butterfly. I would attach the flowers to the 
thread, and throw them between the double 
frames; the butterfly would settle on the flowers, 
and | would softly pull it up to the vasistas, and 
then the dear butterfly might fly wherever it 
liked. 

But what was this? The soldiers were taking 
me toward a different part of the prison. 

They conducted me to the old part of the 
building, where I could see no trace of a living 
soul. The stillness of the grave reigned there, 
and a damp air blew all around. A number of 
doors led into a small corridor. One of these 
doors was opened, and | was ushered into a half- 
lit cell. I had scarcely had time to look round 
me and grasp the meaning of it when the com- 
mandant of the prison entered and solemnly 
informed me that my solitary confinement was 
at an end and that a long journey was before me. 

“Whither?” I asked. “To Siberia?”’ 

“No; a little farther.” 

I understood, and sighed heavily. 

“Well, what does it matter?’’ I consoled my- 


self. “Anyhow, it is better in Sakhalin than in 
solitary confinement. There I shall enjoy pure 
air; | shall have movement and useful work; 
and, above all, | shall meet other human beings. 
Anywhere, as long as one is to live among one’s 
fellow creatures —let them even be the in- 
habitants of Sakhalin.” 

In the evening the director came to con- 
gratulate me upon my release. 

“God grant,” he said, “that your stay there 
may also be a short one. There are various 
grades of exiles — exiles on trial, reformed ex- 
iles, convict settlers, and peasants, and, in virtue 
of manifestos, they are quickly being transferred 
from one list to another. I wish with all my 
heart that you may soon return home.” 

This attention paid to me by the director 
somewhat surprised me. Usually reserved, 
taciturn, and strictly fulfilling the orders of the 
higher authorities, he now suddenly could not 
resist the temptation of exchanging with me a 
few words in an unofficial capacity and without 
the presence of soldiers. 

When on the next day the prison director 
handed me over to the officer who had come for 
me, he asked him not to put me in irons. : 

“Don't fear; he will not run away,” he 
added. 

And thus the iron prison gates were opened 
for me. 

I thought of the lines from ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Chillon”: 


My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are: — even I 
Regain’d my freedom with a sigh. 





The prison director accompanied me to the 
landing-place, where a large barge was waiting. 
An hour later I was in a post-carriage drawn by 
three horses, on my way to St. Petersburg, 
whence I was going to be taken to the other 
end of the world, where prisoners usually went 
with tears in their eyes and despair in their 
souls. But I was happy. And how could I help 
being glad when I again beheld the animated 
villages, the green meadows, and the yellow 
fields? How could | help being in ecstasies 
when my eye was embracing the vast space of 
the earth and the blue sky? I greeted every 
hamlet, every bush, and every bird as some- 
thing dear, something I had not seen for 
some time. 

The peasants whom we passed looked at me 
with astonishment. I was gav and smiling 
among the grim soldiers, whose faces evidently 
appeared even more severe and gloomy by 
comparison. 

How relative everything is in the world! 
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SEVEN 


COINS 


BY 
M. GAUSS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HE seven coins were all in Dixie’s 

little pocket-book when she took the 

downtown car—a dollar, a fifty- 

cent piece, a nickel, and four pen- 

nies. And doubtless it was because 
it seemed better to increase than to diminish 
their number that she selected the half dollar 
when the conductor approached. She looked 
long and soberly at the coin, for her conscience 
told her it was very imprudent for her to take 
the trolley at all. 

However, as every sensible person knows, it 
is a long lane that has no turning. At this re- 
flection, Dixie’s face broke into such a smile 
that it was as if a morning-glory had suddenly 
opened. She began to play ‘“‘peep” with a 
baby opposite in a way to make every one for- 
get to notice the shabby skirt she wore, her 
worn-out gloves, and the brassy chain on her 
pocket-book. She held out her money with- 
out looking at the conductor. 

On its way to his change pocket, his hand 
stopped, and he looked hard at the coin Dixie 
had given him. “I can’t take this, lady,” he 
said snappishly; but after a glance at her 
bright, puzzled face, he changed his tone. 
“This money isn’t good,” he explained kindly. 
“Somebody has gave you a bad half dollar.” 

All the color dropped out of the morning- 
glory face; it became pale and big-eyed, and 
proclaimed to the carful that the shabby skirt 
and the gloves, the thin pocket-book with its 
brassy chain, had a meaning: that the loss of a 
half dollar was tragedy. Holding by a strap 
near Dixie stood the man who had given her a 
seat when she came aboard — a well-clad, well- 
fed business man, with a newspaper. At sight 
of her distress, he put his hand into his pocket, 
with a quiet nod to the conductor. 

And Dixie realized with shame that he 
meant to pay her fare; he supposed she had 
no nickel of her own. She hastened to pro- 
duce the coin; but when ‘she received back 
from the conductor her lead half dollar, she 
looked at it awhile, very soberly. The car 
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lurched around a corner, and stopped to take 
on passengers. When she looked up, the 
business man who had given her a seat was 
watching her. 

‘“‘Do you know where you got it?” he asked. 
He had a nice face, and he had lifted his hat 
when he gave Dixie his seat. This pleased her. 

So she smiled again, as she answered, “‘ From 
an Italian with a push-cart.” 

“Too bad!” the man laughed, and shook his 
head; then he began to read his paper. The 
conductor came through and told him to 
move toward the front, as a crowd of working- 
women got on; and Dixie did not see him again. 

At Ninth and Larrimore she left the car. 
She really felt that her tide was about turnihg. 
It was such a nice, cheery day, after a week of 
rain and snow—her absurdly high spirits 
went up again. A dollar and four cents was 
really a great deal of money, she thought; and 
winding the chain about her purse, she clutched 
it tightly, as she took her way through the 
morning crowd. Overhead, along Ninth, was 
a tangled skein of wires; underfoot, slush and 
mud. But in the florist’s windows were daffo- 
dils and Parma violets, and all about her was 
stir and noise, the pleasant, friendly voice of 
the big town. 

Smiling and expectant, she presented her- 
self at the Ninth Street employment agency. 

“You are Miss Jones?” asked the agent. 
“You've been out of work a long time ——” 

Dixie assented, suddenly sober. 

“Well, I got you placed last night.” 

“Oh —where?’”’ A_ million-dollar bequest 
could not have called out a more radiant smile. 

‘““Go down to Phelps & Harding, the whole- 
sale stationers, and tell them you are Miss 
Jones, to help in the rush order. It'll be a 
month’s work, eight a week, and one week’s 
pay in advance. They always do that for 
help.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard they are the very nicest 
people in fown to work for!’’ The language 
was inadequate to express her joy. 
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will be one dollar, Miss Jones.” He held out 
a fat, dirty palm. 

In spite of her good fortune, Dixie felt a bit 
serious as she gave him her dollar; for it seemed, 
even though she had a place, rather terrifying 
to be out by one’s self in the city, with only 
four cents in one’s purse. The pennies looked 
small and inefficient, and the bad company 
they were in — the big, cheap fifty-cent piece 

—robbed them of respectability. And yet, 
she was afraid to throw the lead coin away, 
because so very little would be left. 

She was soon happy again, as she took her 



















“Yes, they’re nice people, all right. That 
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The girl clerk turned her head, calling, ‘Mr. 
Fisher!’’ and a_ bald-headed man appeared 
from the rear. 

“| came to work a month in your store,” 
said Dixie, with a smile that must have melted 
the snow remaining in the gutters, if it might 
have reached them. The head clerk looked at 
her, surprised. “I am Miss Jones,” she in- 
formed him —and, when the _ information 
elicited no reply, “I was employed to help 
with a big rush order you had.” 

‘[ am sorry,” said the head clerk, “but 
those positions are all filled. We wanted 
seven girls, and over three hundred applied.” 





“**1 CAN’T TAKE THIS, LADY,’ HE SAID’ 


way to the Larrimore Street office of the big 
firm -—her firm now. She knew where the 
Phelps home was, out Liberty Park way, and 
she had seen the more modest establishment 
of the Hardings. On one occasion a girl had 
pointed out Mrs. Harding to her —in a white 
broadcloth coat which Dixie greatly admired. 
At the big church to which she went on Sun- 
days, to hear the organ, Mr. Harding taught a 
Bible class of young men. The girls at the 
business college had told her about him, and 
everybody said he was “‘so kind,” when one 
worked for him. There are many people in 
the world who are not kind at all. ‘“‘There 
isn’t a firm in town,” reflected Dixie, “that I'd 
as soon work for.” 

A month’s work, the man had said; but 
Dixie’s plans extended far beyond anything of 
that kind. She intended to remain perma- 
nently with the firm, and have straw sleeve- 
protectors to keep her shirt-waist nice. She 
entered the Larrimore Street store. 

“Did you want something?” asked a pleasant- 
featured girl who was stacking envelops in 
boxes. 

“‘T want to see the man who hires help.” 


Again the color dropped out of Dixie’s face, 
again her eyes grew large and her lips trembled. 
But she rallied. ‘‘ There is some mistake,” she 
insisted. “I’ve been employed —I have the 
job.” 

He shook his head. 

“Isn't this Phelps & Harding’s?” 

She glanced toward the door. Two men 
were coming in from the street. “Mr. Hard- 
ing may have employed you,” said Fisher. 
‘“‘Mr. Harding, step here a minute, please.” 

Harding came toward them —he was the 
man who had given Dixie a seat on the trolley. 
“Did you employ this young lady to help us 
with that rush order?” asked the head clerk. 

Harding shook his head, and his face no 
longer looked kind, to Dixie, but hard and 
sharp-eyed. “Do you need any more girls, 
Mr. Fisher?” he asked. 

The head clerk shook his head. 
three hundred applicants.” 

““See here —did some agent send you to 
us?”’ Harding asked. 

“Yes. I paid him a dollar.” She choked 
on the word ‘‘dollar,”” and swallowed hastily, 
then smiled a little. 


“T had 





























“What was his name? Oh, the Ninth Street 
man! Do you see, Mr. Fisher? She's been 
buncoed. The police ought to close some of 
those fellows out.” 

Old Mr. Phelps called Harding impatiently; 
he dismissed Dixie’s matters with a nod, and 
went away — as why shouldn't he, since he 
was not a whit responsible? Dixie realized, 
with a sinking heart, that he wasn’t — that 
nobody in the wide world was, for her. 

sut, somehow, she was afraid to go back 
into the street, with only four pennies; she re- 
mained standing by the long stock counter. 
‘You ought to go to that agent and demand 
your fee back,” said Mr. Fisher, by way of 
wholesome advice. “‘That’s what I’d do,” 
And as Dixie did not move, he added affably, 
“Leave your name and address,— here, I'll 
write it down,— and if | have anything, I'll 
let you know.” 

So Dixie returned to the street. Its voice 
no longer seemed friendly, but big and men- 
acing, hoarse with fog from the river. For the 
sun was dimmed again, and the spring wind 
felt chilly, blowing up the slushy streets. 
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“SEE HERE— DID SOME AGENT SEND YOU TO US?’ HARDING ASKED” 





At the Ninth Street agency, the proprietor’s 
wife was in charge — a thin, sickly woman, who 
scowled at Dixie, and then shouted, “John!” 

“John” lumbered in. “Why,” he said, 
smiling greasily at sight of Dixie, ‘I thought | 
had you fixed in a job.” 

Tremulously Dixie explained. “I came to 
get my dollar back,” she finished, with a sharp 
sound in her voice. 

“Your dollar?”” The smile broadened. “You 
didn’t pay me no fee, lady. You was to do 
that out of your first week’s money — don’t 
you remember?” 

“You are thinking of some other girl,” in- 
sisted Dixie. “I paid.” 

“There was another lady in,” acknowledged 
the agent. ‘Well, I'll get the book on it.” 
Dixie’s heart pounded savagely, as his fat 
finger traveled down a list, and stopped. “ You 
didn’t pay me anything yet,” he asserted. 

“But I did — I know I did!” 

At this the employment agent was in a fine 
storm of rage. Did she accuse him of cheating 
her? His was an honest place, he’d have her 
know. 
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She could not bear rude words; she turned 
and hurried out of the agency. 

It was a long walk uptown. Dixie’s rubbers 
let in much water; her feet were cold, and her 
limbs ached, before she reached her lodgings. 
Near the red brick house with “Furnished 
Rooms” over its shabby lower porch was a 
little depot for ‘home-cooked foods.” When 
she got a whiff of its steam, and saw the people 
going in and out with paper buckets, she knew 
that she was very hungry. A sharp sob sur- 
prised her, clutching at her throat, and break- 
ing, without tears. 

She toiled upstairs, threw herself on the be] 
in her room, and lay still for a while. All 
through the lodging-house, people who lived in 
“light housekeeping” rooms were cooking and 
eating their dinners; in all her life, she had not 
been hungry till now. Again the dry sob of 
self-pity came. 

By and by she sat up and looked through 
her purse, turning the lining out — there was 
nothing new or different in it: only four cents, 
an old, unused 
transfer for the 
trolley line, and 
a bad — very 
bad — fifty-cent 
piece. 

The afternoon 
went slowly; at 
last supper 
smells began to 
come from the 
‘home cooking” 
place, and she 
took her purse 
and went out 
into the foggy 
streét. 

“What shall 
| buy?’’ she 
thought. “What 
will be the 
cheapest?”’ 

“Beans,”’ she 
decided. Beans 
have the highest 
food value for 
the money — it 


says so on the 


cans. And Dixie 
wasn't a great 
eater: a can of 


beans would give 
her a supper and 
breakfast. Her 
spirits came up 
again: all was 
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not jost, while she had a prospect of canned 
beans, warmed over the gas-jet. Doubtless be- 
fore she was actually faced by the wolf—before 
luncheon-time to-morrow — somebody would 
give her a place to work. 

She had gone half a block before she re- 
called the price of one can of beans. The 
street was full of women hurrying to and from 
bakeries and cook-shops. Here and_ there 
lights shone through the fog, blurred into long, 
rainy streaks. Dixie walked slowly into the 
little depot for cooked foods, and stood in a 
brown study by the counter till a woman spoke 
to her. 

“Do you want a girl to wash dishes or any- 
thing?” she asked. 

“Me? No; I'm pestered to death with help.” 

The sharp words brought Dixie’s tears, so 
that she could not see about her very well. 
She looked hard at a glass show-case. “Did 
you want to buy something?” asked the 
proprietress. 

Under the glass were some doughy-looking 
things, which 
Dixie took for 
graham gems, 
labeled in pencil, 
“One cent each.” 


She indicated 
these, laying 
down her four 
pennies; four of 
them were 
whisked into a 


paper bag, and 
the proprietress 
turned to another 
customer. 

As she stepped 
into the street, 
Dixie noticed 
that her bag felt 
very light, and 
peeped in. She 
had bought four 
“kisses,” of white 
of egg and sugar, 
so unsubstantial 
that one could 
eat a dozen after 
a roast-beef din- 
ner. This last 
misfortune be- 
wildered her. 
She had no heart 
to turn back into 
the store, but 
walked slowly 
o home. There 
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she sat down and ate her four white-of-egg 
kisses. 

Her purse lay on her lap — quite empty now, 
for the bad fifty-cent piece had rolled away 
under the wash-stand. Outside, the cars went 
back and forth, the scream of wires breaking 
the sullen roar of the city. Within the lodg- 
ing-house, doors slammed, and the smell of a 
dozen suppers came in over the sill of the door. 

She was so hungry that she could not sit 
still, so she left her room, went softly down- 
stairs, through the smells of ham and fried 
things,— new odors, banishing the ghosts of 
forgotten suppers which haunted the place,— 
to stand in the doorway in the downstairs hall. 
Grimy people, tired with their day’s work, 
went by her, but nobody spoke, for nobody 
knew her; not to stand in the way, she slipped 
outside and sat down in a porch chair. 

A trolley car stopped at the corner, and the 
usual stream of people left it, flowing in four 
directions, sluggishly, for everybody was tired. 
One man came toward the lodging-house, and 
Dixie watched absently till his figure grew out 
of the mist. It was Harding, of Phelps & 
Harding, Wholesale Stationers. 

In her despair, an idea presented itself: he 
looked kind, he was kind 
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DO YOU WANT A GIRL TO WASH DISHES OR 
>> ” 


ANYTHING fF DIXIE ASKED 


But the mere thought of approaching a 
stranger, of asking help from a man who was 
not responsible for her, overwhelmed her with 
shame; she could bear hunger much better 
than such a humiliation. 

He stopped in front of the house and looked 
hard at its number, then stepped on the porch 
— and Dixie stood up. 

“This is Miss Jones, is it not?” asked the 
stationer. 

















Dixie swallowed hastily, all in a shiver; and 
he put his hand into his pocket. 
I stopped to see that Ninth Street agent — and 
he returned your fee.” 

Dixie stared at him whitely for a moment, 


“Miss Jones, 


before she found her breath. Then —‘‘Oh, 
thank you, thank you!” she cried, her face 
illumined. 


“No, don’t thank me. I went after the 
man, you see, because | couldn’t have him 
using our name that way; it would look as if 
we had gone back on a promise.” Dixie 
turned the coin on her cold hand, looking at 
the face of the Goddess of Liberty. Harding 
turned away, and replaced his purse. 

But he hesitated — glanced back 
tated again. ‘‘Miss Jones,” he said. 

Dixie turned on the threshold. 

“One of our extra girls left this afternoon. 
If you will be at the office at eight to-morrow 
morning, | will see that you have a month’s 
work.” 

And then — hastily, for he saw a yellow car 
turning the corner — he left. 


— hesi- 


The street lights shone softly, blurred by 
the fog, which chilled him where he sat in the 
open car. He was tired from a hard day’s 
work. The employment agent had been ugly 
to deal with, and this lodging-house was far 
out of his way. ‘And perhaps,” he reflected, 
“it was not a real case of need at all; perhaps 
the girl has a home, and is working for pin- 
money. And even granting | did right to get 
after the bunco man, it is not good business 
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for me to hire help; Fisher doesn’t like it, and 
I had no business doing it again.” 

An old woman got on, and he gave her a 
seat. The car lurched forward again. ‘‘No,” 
he reflected, “I really shouldn’t have taken 
that girl on. It was ‘ike me to do it on im- 
pulse; | am always doing just such things. 
Why do IP? Why debs a face follow — and 
follow me, till | am ccgnpelled to go back and 
help? I wonder if I cpn’t pass the real want 
by, and worry myself fbout people who don’t 
need my meddling. 1 it sentimentality that 
makes me do it, or is if God?” 

There was no answ® to his question. He 
left the car at his tr:dsfer point, and stood 
in the mist, thinking. §The clergyman used to 
say, “Harding, you oug§t to be a preacher, not 
a business man.” OuMt he? Sometimes he 
thought his Christian.gy was worth some- 
thing, where he was'4sometimes he didn’t 
know. 3 

Home was still milg away. He pictured 
the little domestic scene§ His wife was telling 
the baby to watch for tim — the baby would 
have a long while yet t? wait. In the dining- 
room, the Swede girl was hurrying back and 
forth, savory odors getti+g in from the kitchen 
in spite of the well-cont.ived fan-leaved doors. 
And he was hungry, hiving got a wretched 


lunch at x? 

Now a cat was comir nearly empty, for 
the evening crowd had got home. He hailed 
it, and took a seat inside. ‘Anyhow, I am 
glad I did it,” he reflected; and a delicious 
content spread through him. 
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PASSED an ancient way: 
Twilight hung in the air; 


My feet followed the gray 


Pavement around the square; 


The city’s bitter reek 


Reached to the source of tears: 


| thought you had died last week, 


My dear — and 





‘tis seven years. 
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HERE was but one hotel in that 

somber town of East Africa, and 

Miss Gregory, fronting the proprietor 

of it squarely, noted that he looked 

at her with something like amuse- 
ment. She was a short woman of fifty, gray- 
haired and composed, and her pleasant face 
had a quiet and almost masculine strength and 
assurance. In her gray flannel jacket and short 
skirt and felt hat, with a sun-umbrella carried 
like a walking-stick, she looked adequate and 
worthy. Hers was a presence that earned 
respect and deference in the highways of travel; 
she had the air of a veteran voyager. 

“| have managed to lose the boat,’’ she said 
evenly; “‘and my luggage, of course, has been 
carried on to Zanzibar.” 

The hotel proprietor had not risen from his 
chair. He shrugged and smiled as he looked 
up at her. 

“Vat you vant?” he asked. 

Miss Gregory frowned. “‘I want a room for 
the night,” she answered. “‘A room and dinner, 
please.” 

The man smiled again and bit his nails. He 
was a lean creature, unshaven and sidelong, and 
he had the furtive and self-conscious air of one 
who perpetrates a practical joke. Miss Gregory 
watched him with some impatience; she had 
yet to learn that a Portuguese of the Coast will 
even lose money to inconvenience an English 
man or woman. 

“You got money?” he asked. 

Miss Gregory squared her shoulders. 
shall pay in the morning,” she said. ‘“‘ You need 
have no fear. The consul will be back to-mor- 
row; | inquired at the consulate.” She paused. 
He wore still his narrow grin of malice. “Man!” 
she said contemptuously, ‘do you keep a hotel 
and not know a lady when you see one?” 

“No money?” he suggested insinuatingly. 

Miss Gregory sank a hand in her big pocket 
and brought forth her purse. There was a slight 


“a 


flush on her healthy, broad face, but she gov- 
erned her voice admirably. 
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“Here are three English shillings,” she said, 
tilting them into her hand. ‘‘ You can take these 
as a—as a deposit; and the rest will be paid 
in the morning. Now show me to my room.” 

The landlord uncoiled himself and rose from 
his chair to look at the money. He peered at 
it in her hand, then straightened up and faced 
her. Suddenly he had become hostile, lividly 
vicious; he laughed a shrill cackle in her face, 
his nose wrinkled like a dog’s, 


“No good-a me,” he said. “T’ree shillin’ 
poof! For t’ree shillin’ here you buy-a t’ree 


drink. For room—an’ dinner — you pay-a 
one pound. Take-a your t’ree shillin’ away; 
I don’t vant-a you an’ your t’ree shillin’. You 
get out — go walk-a in da street.” His eyes 
traveled swiftly about the place as though to 
make sure that no one overheard; then he spat 
a foul epithet at her. His lean, unbuttoned 
body writhed as he babbled; his hands whirled 
in gestures; he seemed to be seeking courage 
to be violent. 

Miss Gregory, with a little frown of con- 
sideration, watched him. She buttoned the 
flannel jacket across her breast and restored 
her three shillings to her pocket. It was all 
done very deliberately, and through it all her 
formidable gaze held the Portuguese at arm’s 
length till his gabbled insults died out and left 
him armed only with scowls. Miss Gregory 
waited; but he had no more to say. 

“T shall call on you to-morrow, my man,” 
she said significantly, and walked at a leisurely 
gait through the door to the grave street with- 
out, where the quick evening was already giving 
place to night. 

The sky overhead was deep blue and clear, 
powdered with a multitude of stars, and over the 
sea to the east a crescent of moon floated low. 
The night was fresh, but not cold; Miss Gregory, 
pacing tranquilly along the cobbled street, 
found it agreeable after the sterile heat of the 
afternoon. A faint breeze stirred the acacias 
which were planted along the middle of the way, 
and they murmured secretly. The prospect of a 
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“THE MAN ON THE BED STARTED UP ON HIS ELBOW, WITH WIDE EYES” 
























night without shelter did not greatly disturb 
her; she was already conscious that when she 
came to look back on it, it would take a high 
rank among her experiences. 

A turning brought her to the Praga, the little 
square of the town, its heart and center. Here 
there were lights, the signal that the place had 
waked up for the evening. Two or three low- 
browed cafés abutted on the pavement, each 
lively with folk who drank and talked; the open 
doors of a church showed an interior faintly 
luminous with candles; and men and a few 
women stood about in groups or moved here 
and there at their ease. With her deliberate 
step, Miss Gregory passed among them, looking 
about her with the ready interest of the old 
traveler who sees without criticizing. There 
was a flavor in the place and its people that 
struck her like something pungent: they had 
individuality; they belonged to each other. 
There was a sinister character in the faces and 
bearing of the men, a formidable directness in 
the women; not one but had the air of carrying 
a hidden weapon. It was the commonplace 
evening population of an East African town that 
has never lived down the traditions of its 
pirate founders, and Miss Gregory marked its 
fine picturesqueness with appreciation. Every 
one turned to look at her as she passed; she, 
clean, sane, assured, with her little air of good 
breeding, was no less novel to them than they 
to her. A thin, dark woman, with arms and 
breasts bare, took a quick step forward to look 
into her face; Miss Gregory paused in her walk 
to return the scrutiny. The woman’s wide 
lips curled in a sudden laughter; Miss Greg- 
ory smiled patronizingly, nodded to her, and 
passed on. 

She made a tour of the square and even ex- 
plored the mouth of a dark lane that led out of 
it. But it seemed to lead nowhere; it was a 
mere’ burrow between high, silent houses, 
twisting abruptly among them with no pur- 
pose of direction, and she turned back to the 
lights. She was conscious by now that she had 
been on her feet since early in the afternoon, 
and she crossed to one of the cafés, where a 
tinkling band added its allurements to the 
yellow lights, and sat down at a small table. 
With one accord, the customers at the place 
turned to look at her. A barefoot waiter re- 
ceived her order for coffee; she found herself a 
cigarette, lit it, and looked about her. The 
café was a low, whitewashed room, open to the 
pavement at one side; it was crowded with little 
tables, and at one end an orchestra of four 
sallow girls smoked and fiddled and strummed. 
All about her were the hard, keen men and 
women she had seen in the square, more men 
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than women. They talked to each other 
earnestly, in guarded voices, with eyes alert 
for eavesdroppers; nearly every one had an air 
of secrecy and caution. They were of all the 
racial types she had ever seen: Teuton, Latin, 
and Slav, and variants and mixtures of these, 
murmured and whispered among themselves; 
only one of them was unmistakably English. 

Miss Gregory had noticed him as soon as 
she entered, and her table was next to the one 
at which he sat with three others, who watched 
him while he talked, and said little. He was a 
fair youth, with a bland, rather vacant face 
and a weak, slack mouth. Miss Gregory knew 
such faces among footmen and _hair-dressers, 
creatures fitted by their deficiencies to serve 
their betters. He had evidently been drinking 
a good deal; the table before him was sloppy 
and foul, and there was the glaze of intoxication 
in his eyes. But what arrested her was a touch 
of exaltation in him, a manner as of triumph. 
For some reason or other, he seemed radiant 
and glad. The cause soon became apparent, 
for he fixed his unsure gaze on her, smiled ingen- 
uously, and attempted a bow. 

“Pardon me,” he said, leaning carefully 
toward her. ‘Pardon me, but the sight of an 


Miss Gregory nodded. “All right,’’ she said. 

He hitched his chair closer to her; his three 
companions exchanged glances, and one of them 
made as though to nudge him, but hesitated 
and finally forbore. 

“In a general way,” said the youth confi- 
dentially, “‘I wouldn’t venture to speak to you. 
But and he broke into smiles — ‘‘l’m on 
me way home, myself.” 

“IT see,” answered Miss Gregory. 

He beamed at her, fatuous and full of pride. 
“On me way home,” he repeated. “For good! 
No more Africa for me. I’ve ’ad just upon 
eight years of it — eight years of sun an’ bugs 
an’ fever, and now I’m going home.”’ He paused 
and looked at her impressively. ‘‘I’ve made 
my pile,’’ he said. 

“That’s good,” said Miss Gregory. She saw 
the three others exchange another glance. 

The English youth was rapt; for some mo- 
ments his eyes were unseeing and his lips moved 
without sound. It was not difficult to see what 
home meant for him — a goal achieved at haz- 
ard, something familiar and sympathetic, worth 
all the rest of the world. He came back to his 
surroundings with a long sigh. 

“You don’t happen to know Clapham Junc- 
tion, ma’am?”’ he suggested. ‘‘Not the station, 
I don’t mean, but the place? No? Well, that’s 
where I’m off to. I ’aven’t seen a tram-car for 
eight years; it’ll be queer at first, | expect.” 
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He looked round him slowly at the low, bare 
room, and the men in white clothes, and the 
whispering night without. ‘‘My mother takes 
lodgers,”’ he added inconsequently. 

“She will be glad to see you,” said Miss 
Gregory. 

“She will that,” he agreed. He dropped his 
voice to the tones of confidence. ‘‘I got an 
idea,” he said. ‘‘Give her a surprise. I'll go 
along to the house just about dark and say I’m 
lookin’ fora room. Eh? And she’ll begin about 
terms. Then I'll begin. ‘Never you mind about 
terms,’ I’llsay. ‘’Ere’s the price of eight years’ 
sweatin’, and God bless you, old lady!’”” He 
blinked rapidly, for his eyes were wet. “‘What 
do you think of that for a surprise?” 

“Capital!’”’ agreed Miss Gregory. ‘Are you 
going down to the Coast by the boat to- 
morrow?” 

“That's it,” he cried. “I’m going second- 
class, like a gentleman. Home, by gosh!” 

“Then,” suggested Miss Gregory, eying his 
sullen companions, “don’t you think it would 
be best if you went and got some sleep now? 
You wouldn’t care to miss the boat, | suppose.” 

He stared at her. “No!” he said, as if the con- 
tingency had just occurred to him. He sat back; 
his mild, insignificant face wore a look of alarm. 
“No, I shouldn’t. It wouldn’t do.” His voice 
dropped again. “‘It wouldn’t do,” he repeated. 
“T’ve got it on me, an’ this ain’t what you call 
a moral place.” 

Miss Gregory nodded comprehendingly. “I 
know,” she said. ‘‘So wouldn’t it be as well, 
on all accounts, to get to bed, behind a locked 
door?” 

“You've hit it,” he said. ‘‘That’s what I got 
to do — and lock the door. That’s common 
sense, that is.”” He stared at her for an instant, 
then rose with care and deliberation to his feet. 
He had altogether forgotten his companions; 
he did not even see them. 

“That is, if it'll lock,” he added, and held 
out his hand to Miss Gregory. 

“Good-by,” she said, taking it heartily. 
“I’m glad to hear of your good fortune.” 

He gulped, and left her, walking forth between 
the little tables with the uncanny straightness 
of the man “‘in liquor.” Miss Gregory drank 
up her coffee and sat where she was. 

She could see the men at the next table 
out of the corner of her eye; their heads were 
together, and they were whispering excitedly. 
The whole affair was plain enough to a veteran 
of the world’s byways like Miss Gregory: the 
plan had been to make the youth drunk, help 
him forth, and rob him easily in some con- 
venient corner. He was the kind of man who 
lends himself to being robbed; the real wonder 


was that it had not been done already. But, 
mingled with her contempt for his helplessness, 
Miss Gregory felt a certain softening. His 
homing instinct, as blind as that of a domestic 
animal, his rejoicing in his return, his childish 
plan for taking his mother by surprise, even his 
loyalty to the tram-cars and all the busy little- 
ness of Clapham Junction — these touched 
something in her akin to the goodness of mother- 
hood. It occurred to her that perhaps he had 
been better off under the lights of the café than 
alone on his way to his bed; and at that moment 
the three men at the next table, their confer- 
ence over, rose and went out. She sat still till 
they were clear; then, on an impulse of officious- 
ness, got up and went out after them. 

Their white clothes shone in the darkness to 
guide her. They cut across the square and van- 
ished in one of those dark alleys she had already 
remarked. Miss Gregory straightened her felt 
hat, took a fresh grip of the stout umbrella, and 
followed determinedly. The corner of the alley 
shut out the lights behind her; tall walls, with 
scarce windows fast shuttered, hemmed her in; 
the vast night of the tropics dropped its shadow 
over her. Through it all she plodded at the 
gait familiar to many varieties of men from 
Poughkeepsie to Pekin, a squat, resolute figure, 
reckless alike of risk and ridicule, an unheroic 
heroine. There reached her from time to time 
the noises that prevail in those places — noises 
filtering thinly through shutters, the pad of 
footsteps, and once — it seemed to come from 
some roof invisible above her — the sound of 
sobbing, abandoned, strangled, heart-shaking 
sobs. She frowned and went on. 

A spot where the way forked made her hes- 
itate; the men she was following were no longer 
in sight. But as she pondered, there came to 
guide her a sudden cry, clear and poignant, 
the shout of a startled man. It was from the 
right-hand path; and promptly, as though on a 
summons, she bent her gray head and broke 
into a run in the direction of it. As she ran, 
pounding valiantly, she groped in her pocket 
for a dog-whistle she had with her, took it in 
her lips, and, never ceasing to run, blew shrill 
call upon call. Her umbrella was poised for war. 
but, rounding a corner, she saw that her whis- 
tling had done its work; three white jackets were 
making off at top speed. It takes little to 
alarm a thief; Miss Gregory had counted on that. 

It was not till she fell over him that she was 
aware of the man on the ground, who rolled 
over and cried out at the movement. She put 
a steady hand on him. 

“Are you hurt?” she asked eagerly. 

He groaned; his face was a pale blur against 
the earth. 
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“They've got me,” he said. ‘They stuck a 
knife in my back. I’m bleeding; I’m bleeding.” 

‘“‘Get up,” bade Miss Gregory. ‘Bleeding or 
not, we must get away from here. Up you 
get!” 

She pulled him to a sitting position, and he 
screamed and resisted, but Miss Gregory was 
his master. By voice and force she brought 
him upright; he could stand alone, and seemed 
surprised to find it out. 

“Take my arm,” she ordered him. ‘Lean on 
it; don’t be afraid. Now, where are your 
rooms?” 

“On this way,” he replied. 

Evidently he had an ugly wound, for at each 
few steps he had to stop and rest, and sometimes 
he swayed, and Miss Gregory had to hold him 
up. His breath came hastily; he was soft with 
terror. ‘‘They’ll come back; they'll come 
back!” he gabbled, tottering on his feet. 

“They're coming now; | can hear them,” 
replied Miss Gregory grimly. ‘Here, lean in this 
doorway behind me, man. Stop that whim- 
pering, will you! Now, keep close.” 

She propped him against the nail-studded 
door and placed herself before him, and the 
three robbers bunched together in a group, 
stealing along the middle of the way, might 
almost have gone past without seeing them. 
But it was not a chance to trust to. Miss 
Gregory let them come abreast of her; her whole 
honest body was tense to the occasion. On the 
due moment she flung herself forward and the 
brandished umbrella rained loud blows on 
aghast heads; and at the same time she sum- 
moned to her aid her one accomplishment — 
she shrieked! She was a strong woman, deep- 
chested, full-lunged. Her raw yell shattered 
the stillness of the night like some crazy trum- 
pet; it broke from her with the suddenness of a 
catastrophe, nerve-snapping, ear-scaring, heart- 
striking. Before it and the assault of the stout 
umbrella, the robbers broke; a panic captured 
them; they squealed, clasped at each other, and 
ran in mere senseless amaze. The Latin blood, 
diluted with Coast mixtures, is never remark- 
able for courage; but braver men might have 
scattered at the alarm of that mighty discord- 
ancy attacking from behind. 

Fortunately, the door they sought was not 
far off. Through it they entered a big untidy 
room, stone-floored, as the custom is, and lit- 
tered with all the various trifles a man gathers 
about him on the Coast. Miss Gregory put her 
patient on the narrow bed and turned to the 
door; true to his fears, it would not lock. The 
youth was very pale and in much fear; blood 
Stained the back of his clothes; and his eyes 
followed her about in appeal. 
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“You must wait a little,” Miss Gregory told 
him. ‘I'll look at that wound of yours when 
I’ve seen to the door. No lock, of course.” 
She pondered frowningly. ‘It’s a childish 
thing at the best,”” she added thoughtfully, 
“but it may be a novelty in these parts. Have 
you ever arranged a booby trap, my boy?” 

“No,” he answered wonderingly. 

Miss Gregory shook her head. ‘The lower 
classes are getting worse and worse,’’ she ob- 
served. She put a chair by the door. which 
stood a little ajar, and looked about her. 

“As you are going away, you won’t want this 
china.’’ It was his ewer and wash-hand basin. 
“| don’t see anything better, and it'll make a 
smash, at any rate.” 

“What you goin’ to do, ma’am?”’ asked the 
man on the bed. 

“Watch,” she bade him. It was not easy, but 
with care she managed to poise the basin, and 
the ewer in it, on top of the door, so that it 
leaned on the lintel and must fall as soon as the 
door was pushed wider. 

‘‘Now,”’ she said, when it was done, ‘‘let’s 
have a look at that cut.” 

It was an ugly gash high in the back, to the 
left of the spine —a bungler’s or a cow- 
ard’s attempt at the terrible heart-stab. Miss 
Gregory, examining it carefully, was of opinion 
that she could have done it better; it had bled 
copiously, but she judged it not to be danger- 
ous. She washed it and made a bandage for it 
out of a couple of the patient's shirts; and he 
found himself a good deal more comfortable. 
He lay back on his bed with some of the color 
restored to his face, and watched her, as she 
moved here and there about the room, with 
eves that were trustful and slavish. 

‘“Well,’” said Miss Gregory, when she had 
completed an examination of the apartment, 
“there doesn’t seem to be much more one can 
do. They'll come back, I suppose? But of 
course they will. How much money have you 
got about you?” 

‘‘About two thousand pounds, ma’am,”’ he 
said meekly. 

‘H’m!” Miss Gregory thought a moment. 
‘And they know it? Of course.”” She nodded 
her little sharp nod of certainty. ‘‘ Well, when 
they come, we'll attend to them.” 

There was a tiny mirror hanging from a nail, 
and she went to it, patted her gray hair to 
neatness, and reéstablished her felt hat on top 
of it. The place was still as the grave; no noise 
reached it from without. The one candle at 
the bedside threw her shadow monstrously up 
the wall; while she fumbled with her hat-pins, 
it pictured a looming giantess brandishing 
weapons. 
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She was still at the mirror, with hat-pins 
held in her mouth, when the steps of the robbers 
made themselves heard. The man on the bed 
started up on his elbow, with wide eyes and a 
sagging mouth. Miss Gregory quelled him with 
a glance; then crossed the floor and blew out 
the candle. In the darkness, she laid her hat 
down, that it might not come to harm, and put 
a reassuring hand on the youth’s shoulder. It 
was quaking, and she murmured him a caution 
to keep quiet. Together, with breath with- 
held, they heard the men in the entry of the 
house, three of them coming guardedly. Miss 
Gregory realized that this was the real on- 
slaught; they would be nerved for shrieks this 
time. She took her hand from the youth’s 
shoulder with another whispered word, and 
stepped to the middle of the room, and stood 
motionless. The noise of breathing reached 
her, then a foot shuffled, and on the instant 
somebody sprang forward and shoved the 
door wide. 

The jug and basin smashed splendidly; who- 
ever it fell on uttered a little shrill yelp, and 
paused, confounded by the darkness. Miss 
Gregory, her eyes more tuned to it, could make 
out the blur of white clothes. With noiseless feet 
she moved toward them. She was all purpose 
and directness; no tremor disturbed her; as 
calmly as she would have shaken hands with 
the consul, she reached forward, felt her enemy, 
and delivered a cool and well-directed thrust. 
An appalling yell answered her, and she stepped 
back a space, the hat-pin held ready for an- 
other attack. There was a tense instant of 
inaction, and then the three rushed, and one 
bowled her over on the floor and fell with her. 

Miss Gregory fell on her side, and before 
she was well down, the steel hat-pin, eight 
inches long, of good Paris metal, plunged and 
found its prey. The man roared and wallowed 
clear, and she rose. The big room was wild 
with stamping feet and throaty noises, such as 
dogs make. The bedside chair, kicked aside, 
struck her ankles. She picked it up and threw 
it at the sounds. It seemed to complicate 
matters. The place was as dark as a well, and 
she moved, groping with her hands, toward 
the bed. Some one backed into her. Another 
yell and a jump, and, as she stepped back, the 
swish of a blow aimed toward her that barely 
missed her. Then she was by the bed, feeling 
over it; it was empty. 

She had some moments of rest. Every one 
was still, save for harsh breathing. But she 
dared not stand long, lest their eyes, too, should 
adapt themselves to the dark. It was evident 


that nobody had firearms; there was that much 
She gathered herself for an 


to be thankful for. 
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attack, a rush at the enemy with an active 
hat-pin, when something touched her foot. 
She bent, swiftly alert for war, but arrested the 
pin on its way. It was a hand from under the 
bed; her protégé had taken refuge there.’ She 
took his wrist and pulled. He whimpered, and 
there was a grunt from the middle of the room 
at the sound, but he came crawling. She 
dared not whisper, for those others were moving 
already; but, with her cool, firm hand on his 
wrist, she sank down on all fours and drew him 
on toward the door. It was impossible to 
make no noise, but, at any rate, their noises 
were disconcerting; the robbers could not guess 
what it betokened. Each of them had his stab, 
a tingling, unaccountable wound, a hurt to 
daunt a man, and they were separately each 
standing guard over his own life. 

They encountered one half way across the 
room. He felt them near him, and sent a 
smashing blow with a knife into the empty air. 
Miss Gregory, always with that considered and 
careful swiftness that was so like deliberation, 
reared to her knees, her left hand still holding 
the youth’s wrist, and lunged. Another yell, 
and the man, leaping back, fouled a comrade, 
who stabbed and sprang away. They heard 
the man fall and move upon the floor like a 
dying fish, with sounds of choking. Then the 
door was before them, and, crawling still, with 
infinite pains to be noiseless, they passed 
through it. From within the room the choking 
noises followed them till they gained the open air. 

The tortuous alley received them like a 
refuge; they fled along it with lightened hearts, 
taking all turnings that might baffle a chase, 
till at last Miss Gregory smelt acacias and they 
issued again into the little square. To Miss 
Gregory, it was almost amazing that the cafés 
should still be lighted, their tables thronged, 
the music insistent. While history had raced 
for her, the world had stood still. She stood 
and looked across at the lights thoughtfully. 

The youth at her side coughed. “The least 


I can do,” he suggested inanely, “‘is ask you to” 


"ave a cup of coffee, ma’am.” 

Miss Gregory turned on him sharply. 

“And then?” she asked. “After the coffee, 
what then?” 

He shuffled his feet uneasily. “Well, ma’am,” 
he said, “this hole in my back is more ’n a bit 
painful; so, | thought I’d get along to the hotel 
an’ have a lie-down.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. Her head 
was bare, and the night breeze from the sea 
whipped a strand of gray hair across her brow. 
She brushed it away a little wearily. 

“Unless there’s anything more I can do for 
you,” suggested the young man smoothly. 
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Anything more he could do for her! She 
smiled, considering him. The events of the 
night had not ruffled him; his blond face was 
still mild, insignificant, plebeian. Of such men 
slaves are made; their part is to obey orders, 
to be without responsibility, to be guided, 
governed, and protected by their betters. 
Miss Gregory, sister of a major-general, friend 
of colonial governors, aunt of a member of 
Parliament, author of ‘The Saharan Solitudes,” 
and woman of the world, saw that she had 
served her purpose, her work was done. _ 

“Thank you,” she said; “there is nothing 
more. You had better go to bed at once.” 

There was a broken fountain in the middle 
of the square, overgrown with sickly lichen, and 
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round it ran a stone bench. ‘.he acacias shel- 
tered it,eand a dribble of water from the con- 
duit sounded always, fitting itself to one’s 
thoughts in a murmuring cadence. Here Miss 
Gregory disposed herself, and here the dawn 
found her, a little dishevelei, and looking 
rather old with the chill of tat bleak hour 
before the sun rises. But hertgray head was 
erect, her broad back straight, ‘and the regard 
of her eyes serene and untrouble! always. She 
was waiting for the hour when t ib consul would 
be accessible; he was the son pf her dearest 
friend. 

‘And I must not forget,” shz told herself, 
“| really must not forget to .ttend to that 


hotel man.” é 


~ we 
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the village, 


Too far for voice to fall, 
Crag-crowning, crowned with sunset, 
Floats out a palace tall. 
Below, the deep-gorged highroad 
Plunged in swift twilight gloom, 
Two peasants dragging homeward 


of broom; 


Two burdened donkeys creeping, : 
Their brotherly brown gaze, 

Unhopeful, undespairing, 
Symbol of years of days; 

Sum total of the earth-toil, 


Huge, immemorial. 


Above, the soaring palace, 


A dream-Escorial, 


Impossible, faint and 
Built for a fabulous 


splendid, 
breed, 


Bubbles and shapes of spray. 

Is this your dream, slow peasants, 
Concei¢ao and José? 

Night on the stolid laborers ; 

The palace, carved in flame, 


Pinnacle, dome, and 


turret, 


(Oh, peasants, I aver it!) 
Sings, dome and golden turret, 


Like joy, the child 
Like love that ever, 


Mounted and overc 


of flame, 
always, 
ame. 








THE STORY OF AN ALCOHOL SLAVE 


AS TOLD BY HIMSELF 


T was at New Orleans that Lincoln, 

brought face to face with a black slave 

market, is said to have remarked to a 

companion, “If I ever get a chance to 

hit this damnable business, I'll hit it 
good and hard.” 

In my humble way, nowise comparable to 
the immortal Lincoln's, | hope to jolt the alco- 
holic liquor slave business. 

At fourteen years of age | developed a love 
of statistics, accounts, and bookkeeping. Since 
I was fifteen, | have kept an accurate account 
of my expenditures in saloons, covering a 
period from January 1, 1878, to April 27, 1908. 
The total debit balance of my personal “‘sa- 
loon account” for thirty years is $17,364.60. 
This amount covers alcoholic beverages, mixed 
or straight, purchased by me in saloons, drug- 
stores, blind pigs, bars, buffets, cafés, restau- 
rants, hotels, dining-cars, steamers, and thea- 
ters. It also covers slight losses at playing 
saloon slot-machines; losses at dice-shaking in 
saloons for drinks; losses at card-playing in 
saloons for drinks; one gun hold-up in a saloon; 
three gun hold-ups in saloon districts; and two 
chloral-hydrate robberies at saloon bars. 


The Time I Have Spent in Bar-rooms 


I estimate that my drink-mates bought fully 
as much alcoholic liquor for me as | for them. 
| estimate that saloonkeepers and bartenders 
have given me enough alcoholic drinks to offset 
my losses by the robberies | have mentioned. 
Therefore my average daily saloon expense was 
$1.57 for every calendar day of the thirty-year 
period named. Reduced to drinks, this is an 
average of more than ten separate drinks of 
fifteen cents a drink per calendar day. The 
reader will comprehend that | must have spent 
considerable time in saloons to have acquired 
this drinking average. 

My records show that the total time spent in 
buying drinks in eighteen hundred and sixty 

Note.—Evidence gathered in a careful investigation of the 
career of the author of this article shows that he has been just 
what he says he has been. It is obviously impossible to corrob- 
orate his testimony as to the money he has spent for drink, but 
we can say in his behalf that in the course of our inquiry none of 
hi® acquaintances has charged him with untruthfulness. If one 
credits the story of his career, his figures do not seem at all im- 
probable. Out of respect for his family the author asks that his 


name be withheld. —Ebrror. 
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saloons in fifty-eight cities of nineteen States 
was 32,874 hours — 1,369 days — nearly four 
years. 

My experience and observation for a period 
of twenty-nine years in the United States leads 
me to believe that saloon drinkers over forty 
years of age are five per cent of the total num- 
ber; that drinkers between thirty and forty 
years of age are ten per cent of the total num- 
ber; that drinkers between twenty-one and 
thirty years of age are thirty-five per cent of 
the total number; and that fifty per cent of the 
total number of drinkers in saloons are minors. 

I believe the so-called “‘best’’ people of our 
saloon-licensing States are not aware of the 
fact that drinkers and drunkards are originally 
made by illegal liquor-selling to minors. | 
know the perpetuation of the saloon business 
is based on minors forming the habit of liquor- 
drinking at the earliest possible age. I know 
that certain saloonkeepers and bartenders sell 
intoxicating liquors over their bars to minors 
at the earliest moment they can do so without 
risking legal prosecution. 

| wish to emphasize the fact that I have had 
the inclination, money, time, and opportunity 
to observe saloon patronage, from outside the 
bar, for thirty years. Ordinary saloonkeepers 
and bartenders consider that a person who pays 
an average of forty cents a day across the bar 
is a “good customer.” Consequently I have 
been much praised many times, for many years, 
by my masters. ‘‘There’s a boy that always 
buys when he has the price with him”’; “ Jack’s 
a live wire’’; “‘ You’re a jim-dandy drinker, and 
always with the coin”’; “‘I wish I had a hundred 
like you’’— these were some of the com- 
mendatory expressions that they used con- 
cerning me. 


Learning Saloon Life as a Newsboy 


At nine years of age | lived in a middle 
Western city that licensed one hundred and 
eight saloons. Outside of school hours I sold 
daily papers in the business district. At first 
| felt a horror of saloons, pity and fear for 
drunkards, due to home and church teaching. 
Darting in and out of saloons selling papers, 
| began to feel a curiosity as to what peculiar 
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quality lurked in the liquids consumed by saloon 
customers. I soon comprehended that saloon 
patrons lived mentally in a make-believe world. 
It tickled my sense of humor to see grown-ups 
playing pool, billiards, and cards with youthful 
zest, animation, and noise. It was fun for me 
to loiter a minute and watch saloon life. Pool 
fascinated me, and | longed for the time to come 
when | should be big enough to play. 

Five years of keen-eyed observation taught 
me that saloonkeepers and bartenders were 
business men no different, as individuals, from 
grocers; and that the sa'oon drinker had to look 
out for himself. I noticed that some drinkers 
drank themselves sodden, quarrelsome, stag- 
gering, or nauseated, while other drinkers 
became joyful and amiable. 

My First Glass of Beer 

At fourteen years of age I drank my first 
glass of beer in a saloon in the most natural 
way. Seeing me hot and perspiring one summer 
afternoon, a saloonkeeper offered me a glass of 
bottled beer, saying, “‘ You're big enough to 
drink beer now.” I then comprehended that 
my school, home, and church teaching of the 
evils of drinking were inconsistent with licensed 
liquor saloons. I figured that it was all right 
for me to drink a glass of beer, if | drank like 
a gentleman, as I saw sober and sedate business 
men doing. I was big, physically, and saloon- 
keepers and bartenders would grin amiably at 
my beer-drinking, as | came around to their 
business places on my paper route. 

In my sixteenth year | entered a corporation 
office as an office boy. The back doors of this 
office and those of a big saloon were only a 
few feet apart, and certain officers and clerks, 
including myself, drank in the saloon while on 
duty. 

At this time | came to the conclusion that 
becoming a drunkard lay entirely with the in- 
dividual, and that there was no chance of ulti- 
mate personal harm in my taking a drink of 
ale or beer. [ knew that no one could make 
me drink unless | wanted to drink. | knew that 
no one could make me drink against my will. 
| was cocksure of my strength of muscle and 
mind. | became a pool and billiard player, and 
enjoyed evening saloon life as a patron. The 
human animation and life in a saloon gave 
me great pleasure. There was always a de- 
lightful uncertainty as to whether it would 
be fight or frolic from one moment to another 
in a crowded bar-room. In my seventeenth 
year | began railroading, and in a few years 
drew a man’s salary every month from the pay 
car. During the next three years I was a favorite 
customer with saloonkeepers and bartenders. 
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I bought freely; shook dice for drinks; played 
cards, pool, and billiards for drinks. 
I Influence Twenty of my Friends to Drink 

My high-school and gymnasium friends, now 
working for a living like myself, became drinkers 
with me. At this time I influenced directly 
twenty young men, my contemporary asso- 
ciates, in beginning saloon drinking. The sa- 
loons were open, and all we had to do was to 
go in and be welcomed. 

I was good-natured, never quarreled or talked 
loudly, was apparently never influenced by alco- 
holic drink, was always well-dressed, well- 
groomed, and well-mannered. I was healthy 
and athletic, earned good wages, and spent as 
much in saloons as | saw fit. The local retail 
liquor-dealer smiled and flattered me. Life 
was joyous for me and my friends. We laughed 
about virtually supporting three different sa- 
loons by our patronage. We were minors. ‘‘No 
minors allowed”’ signs stared impotently in our 
faces in every saloon. I was never questioned, 
during my minority, by saloonkeeper or bar- 
tender as to my legal right to drink intoxi- 
cating liquors. [| was made welcome in saloons. 
My patronage was profitable to them. 


I Become a Daily Moderate Drinker 


At twenty years of age I believed myself 
innately incapable of getting drunk through 
ordinary drinking, and was very proud that | 
was so constituted. Saloonkeepers and _ bar- 
tenders complimented me because | could drink 
without showing the ordinary effects of indul- 
gence in intoxicating liquors. Occasionally | 
felt exhilarated, while drinking, but, having an 
established reputation for cool-headedness, | 
managed not to show it. 

In my twenty-first year a trip to Europe 
resulted in my becoming an habitual daily 
moderate drinker. I fell in with the Conti- 
nental style, and got to prefer to eat while 
drinking intoxicating liquors. For a time | 
detested the American perpendicular glutton- 
drinking standing at saloon bars, as | perceived 
that our crude method hastened intoxication. 
On my return home I noticed that my former 
intimate friends and associates drank more 
heavily than | remembered. I was introduced to 
a younger set of saloon drinkers that had come 
on during my year’s absence. My example of 
drinking helped this younger set to continue 
drinking, just as the example of drinking busi- 
ness men upheld me in my own drinking habits. 

During the next five years I was on the pay- 
roll of a large railway company, and traveled in 
a position of trust, honor, and responsibility, 
in eight States of the middle West. My evening 
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diversions were pool, billiards, and card-playing 
in saloons, with a moderate amount of drinking. 
| saw thousands of boys, from seventeen to 
twenty years of age, drinking in saloons during 
this period. As | saw but one minor refused 
alcoholic drink in this five-year period, it has 
remained in my recollection. A red-headed 
bartender at the old Enos Hotel in Fremont, 
Nebraska, Gregory by name, and _ hailing 
originally from lowa, was the law-abiding 
phenomenon. At the end of five years | was 
promoted to an official position in Chicago. 

| had never kept my drinking habits secret. 
Saloons were part of my life. 1 walked in and 
out, head up, self-respecting and self-reliant. 
| had never been what is termed under the 
influence of intoxicating liquor. I had always 
been able to handle myself mentally and physi- 
cally in a normal manner. 

I Lose @ Job through my First Case of 

Drunkenness 

After several months in a Chicago business 
district, two of my business colleagues warned 
me that in drinking I was setting a bad 
example to employees. | felt humiliated 
that my personal habits should be criticized 
and condemned by business friends, and re- 
sented the warning as coming from an incon- 
sistent source, both men being circumspect 
drinkers at preferred saloons. 

| had never tried to stop drinking from the 
time | began, for | knew | could stop any time 
I desired. I now made the attempt to stop 
drinking entirely, purely as a business measure. 
I was successful in not drinking for a week, then 
naturally gravitated into evening saloon life 
with drink-mates again. In a few months a 
downtown drunken affair with a party of 
friends from the country brought me into some 
publicity; and I was “‘let out” for public drunk- 
enness. I was more disheartened at finding 
conclusively that my boasted moderate drinking 
for twelve years had made me a drunkard, than 
| was at losing my reputation in the railway 
world, and my salary of two hundred dollars a 
month. 

During the following year | developed a 
certain grade of intoxication. | would tem- 
porarily forget that | was working for a living 
and stick around saloons until | drank myself 
sober. I! usually lost my jobs from not being on 
duty, rather than from incompetency while 
on duty. 


Five of my Friends Become Alcohol Slaves 
In 1890 Robert Giddings, one of the friends 


of my minor drinking days, one of the twenty 
young men influenced by my drinking habits 
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to join me in drinking, shot himself at a saloon 
bar. He was a successful business man of fine 
character and ability. The retail liquor trade 
suffered a financial loss estimated at a minimum 
of sixty dollars a month by the suicide of 
alcoholic liquor slave Bob. Bob began drinking 
at seventeen years of age; he lasted ten years 
in saloons. 

In 1893 William Jaques, one of the friends 
of my minor drinking days, one of the twenty 
young men influenced by my drinking habits 
to join me in drinking, cut his throat at a 
saloon bar. He was a successful business man 
of fine character and ability. The retail liquor 
trade suffered a financial loss estimated at a 
minimum of forty dollars a month by the sui- 
cide of alcoholic liquor slave Billy. Billy began 
drinking at sixteen years of age, and lasted 
thirteen years in saloons. Immediately after 
Billy’s death I was excessively annoyed by a 
persistent hallucination of Billy’s presence with 
me when drinking at saloon bars. Once Billy 
appeared to have “jumped” my body and got 
a drink for himself. 1 was standing at a saloon 
bar talking with a friend, but conscious of 
Billy’s presence. Suddenly the “I and 1” part 
of me was several feet from my body, attached 
to it by a tenuous cord at the solar plexus. 
Then I was jerked back into my body, and my 
friend was asking me, ‘Don’t you think so, 
Jack?” I replied, “I don’t know.” He in- 
sisted, “You do. Say, come out of it! There 
was an expression on your face just now, when 
you took your drink, like Billy’s. Poor old 
Billy! 1 bet he would like a good drink about 
now.” I then noticed that | had drunk my 
liquor without knowing | had done so. Per- 
haps being in the same saloon where Billy had 
killed himself aided in this hallucination. It 
gradually faded, and in a year entirely dis- 
appeared. 

In 1895 Cornelius Matthews, one of the 
friends of my minor drinking days, one of the 
twenty young men influenced by my drinking 
habits to join me in drinking, was burned to 
death in a hotel fire. The night clerk, knowing 
that I was a personal friend of the dead man, 
told me whisperingly that Con had been carried 
to his room from the bar-room at midnight, 
a couple of hours before the fire. The retail 
liquor trade suffered a financial loss estimated 
at a minimum of forty-five dollars a month by 
the death of alcoholic liquor slave Con. Con 
began drinking at sixteen years of age, and 
lasted fifteen years in saloons. 

In 1897 Daniel Hobbs, one of the friends of 
my minor drinking days, one of the twenty young 
men influenced by my drinking habits te join 
me in drinking, killed himself by morphine- 


























poisoning in a saloon wine-room. Dan was the 
most successful business man of the old bunch — 
successful in every way but one. The retail 
liquor trade suffered a financial loss estimated at 
a minimum of one hundred dollars a month 
by the suicide of alcoholic liquor slave Dan. 
Dan began drinking at eighteen years of age, 
and lasted seventeen years in saloons. 

In 1905 Samuel Edwards, one of the friends 
of my minor drinking days, one of the twenty 
young men influenced by my drinking habits 
to join me in drinking, killed himself by falling, 
fracturing his skull, while very drunk in a 
saloon. The retail liquor trade suffered a finan- 
cial loss estimated at a minimum of fifty dollars 
a month by the death of alcoholic liquor slave 
Sam. Sam began drinking at seventeen years 
of age, and lasted twenty-seven years in 


- saloons. 


In 1909 the twenty young men of whom | 
have spoken were distributed as follows: 


Married under twenty-five years of age; 
paternity and family duties first checked. 
then stopped alcoholic liquor drinking. 9 

Suicides in saloons while drinking (bache- 
BEE a pav srk eaaben keauonnk bee 3 

Burned to death while incapacitated by 
CE | Taos <5 eran snwenccoue 1 

Accidentally fell while in saloon very 
drunk and killed by fall (bachelor).... 1 

Supposed accident by leaky gas-jet; no 
reason for suicide other than tired of 


| I 
Died from pneumonia at twenty-nine 
years of age (bachelor) .............. I 
Died from tuberculosis of lungs at twenty- 
seven years of age (bachelor)......... I 
Bartender in Chicago West Side saloon 
Og, OLS OL ELE LTR Me I 
Street peddler in Chicago South Side 
GI ic chao ven sc ceeasceagh sence I 


Not heard from since 1904; then atramp. 1 


My statistics go to show that matrimony 
under the age of twenty-five years tends to 
check and stop incipient inebriety. 

Ten of the twenty young men did not marry, 
presumably because their saloon slavery occu- 
pied their time and means to such an extent 
that there was no time or inclination for court- 
ship and marriage. I have personal knowledge 
that four of the ten bachelors were refused 
marriage by intelligent young women on account 
of the boys’ drinking habits. 

In Nineteen Years I am Discharged from 
Twenty-four Jobs 

From 1889 to 1908 | have been variously 
employed by different individuals, firms, and 
corporations, in factories, yards, and offices. 
In this period of nineteen years | have held 
twenty-eight different jobs, and been discharged 
from twenty-four of them, mainly because | 
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remained away from duty while under the 
influence of intoxicating liquors. I found it 
easier to get work in the larger cities, and the 
twenty-eight jobs were in eighteen cities of 
the metropolitan class. The character of my 
work ranged from shoveling snow for a week, 
at twenty cents an hour, to the chief clerkship 
of a railway office employing one hundred and 
twenty-five men. 

In the saloons of the eighteen larger cities, 
in this period, liquor-drinking conditions were 
the same as in my own minority. Fifty per 
cent of the saloon drinkers were minors. In 
Kansas City, Missouri, in 1897, in my thirty- 
fifth year, | was shocked to have a seventeen- 
year-old drinker say, “‘Daddy, what'll you 
have?”’ Since then hundreds of minor saloon 
drinkers have joyously and generously asked 
me the same question. 

Respectable moderate drinkers cannot verify 
my estimate that fifty per cent of saloon 
drinkers are minors, at the onyx bars where 
they drink. Nor can my statement be verified 
at various metropolitan buffets, where sober 
bartenders, sober cashiers, sober managers, 
sober porters, and sober waiters refuse to serve 
drinks to ill-dressed, down-and-out appearing 
persons, or to well-dressed persons showing the 
influence of liquor in looks, speech, or action. 
In the alleged respectable saloons no drunkards, 
minors, sleepers, loungers, or panhandlers are 
allowed. The jails, bridewells, workhouses, 
pens, asylums, and reformatories hold alcoholic 
liquor slaves who at one time drank among 
the well-dressed and well-groomed. at “‘swell”’ 
places. Toget my percentages one must go all 
the way down the line, from the Pompeian 
Pool Room of the Chicago Auditorium Annex 
to the village bar-room with its pool-table. 
All saloons do not sell to the minor trade. The 
saloonkeeper decides his minor trade. Certain 
city saloons are so situated that they attract 
only business and professional men. To clarify 
my point, | know of a large saloon in Chicago, on 
La Salle Street, near the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, that does not sell one per cent of its entire 
trade over the bar to minors; but on West 
Van Buren Street —a mile from the Loop 
district — | know of a saloon that one year ago 
sold to twelve minors whom I knew personally, 
and sixty per cent of its entire trade was to 
minors. Another saloon on West Madison 
Street sold ninety per cent to minors; it was 
known as a “‘kid joint,’”’ and shunned by adult 
drinkers. 


| am Imprisoned for Drunkenness 


The first time and every time I was arrested 
for drunkenness and put behind the bars like a 
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caged animal, I lost self-respect, and became 
temporarily disheartened as to the prospect of 
ultimately freeing myself from alcoholic liquor 
slavery. The police-court system of arrest 
and fining drunkards is perfectly logical on 
the assumption that a slave should not be 
allowed his physical liberty when he becomes 
a public nuisance. My own experience of 
being jailed for drunkenness in 1890, 1896, 
1898, 1904, 1905 (twice), and 1907 leads me 
to believe that jailing for drunkenness either 
disheartens or makes desperate the liquor slave. 
Six of the seven times | was jailed I was dis- 
charged without being fined by the police judge. 
Six of the seven times that I was jailed, | was 
working. | lost my job each time, not so 
much because of the notoriety as owing to the 
fact that | was temporarily too disheartened 
to do anything but continue drinking, with- 
out going near my place of business. | 
would go to saloons that | knew were sanctu- 
aries for drunkards. I like my masters the 
saloonkeepers and bartenders, for they have 
afforded me succor, protection, and uplift to my 
self-respect after the most humiliating moments 
of my life, when I have had to say, “Yes, sir,” 
like a whipped slave, to the police judge’s in- 
quiry, “Were you drunk?”’ 

Chief of Police Kohler of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has the right idea of chaperoning drunken men 
to their homes, instead of putting them under 
arrest at station-houses. I repeat, after being 
jailed for drunkenness, a drinker is never the 
same again. It brings either disheartenment 
or desperation. 


$60,000 the Cost of my Slavery 

In 1889, at twenty-six years of age, I held an 
official railroad position scheduled on the pay- 
roll at two hundred dollars a month, good 
during good health and good behavior till the 
occupant was sixty years of age, and for a 
pension later. My public drunk lost me that 
position. The total of my wages received 
during the subsequent period of twenty years, 
according to my private personal ledgers, is 
$18,060. Subtracting this sum from the 
amount I would have received in the twenty 
years, had I kept my two-hundred-dollar job, 
I find that my loss in wages alone amounts to 
$29,940. The interest on this loss, and on my 
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“saloon account,”’ reckoned at four per cent, 
would be $14,686.28. Thus my total loss in 
money for the thirty years between January, 
1878, and April, 1908, is $61,990.88. With 
this $61,990.88 in bank at four per cent, | 
should be in possession of an annual income of 
$2,479.63. It gives me pain to put down the 
figures. 

The inexperienced and impressionable young 
man in a saloon village, town, or city does not 
get a square deal. My definition of a square 
deal is no saloons. If there are to be saloons, 
teaching the evils of alcoholic drink at school, 
home, and church ought to be discontinued. 
The youngster detects the inconsistency be- 
tween preaching and practice. In my high- 
school days I drank beer, while studying the 
effects of alcohol on the human body. I did 
not believe the text-books, for it seemed incon- 
ceivable, to my ignorance, that such poison 
as it was alleged to be should be licensed to be 
sold to one group of human beings by another 
group of human beings. 

Saloons must have fresh drinking boys every 
day, or they must go out of business for 
lack of patronage. The saloonkeeper cares 
nothing for the ultimate effeci on his customer 
of the goods purchased. A fresh drinking boy 
every day is necessary to make the saloon cash 
register ring musically in the saloon proprietor’s 
ears. A saloonkeeper getting a fresh drinking 
boy every day is willing to let old liquor slaves 
fill graves, jails, pens, and asylums. 

Every day that the saloons are open in saloon- 
licensing States, some saloonkeeper or bar- 
tender shoves across the bar a glass of cool, 
refreshing beer to a young man, and says, 
“You're big enough to drink beer now.” Then 
there is started a fresh minor drinker, who can 
outdrink a relay of old-timers. If the fresh 
minor drinker is a boy leader, twenty more 
minors are started, and half the twenty become 
alcoholic liquor slaves. 

Personally, as an alcoholic liquor slave, from 
whom eighteen hundred and sixty saloon- 
keepers took twenty-four good paying jobs 
during twenty years of my drinking life, I 
should like to see all saloons legislated out of 
existence, for the purpose of protecting the 
growing youth of our nation. Old slaves like 
myself soon pass out of the material werld. 
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= OW old is your baby?” asked Mrs. 
Piper of the little black-eyed 
woman who sat on the seat beside 
her. 
The little woman was holding 
a big, fat, crowing baby that twisted and 
turned in her arms, trying to see every- 
thing at once. The mail hack, a three-seated 
affair, was loaded heavier than usual that 
afternoon, and had just started on a twenty- 
five-mile trip to the interior. Spavinaw was 
the end of its route, the proverbial ‘wide 
place” in the road, with a mill, a blacksmith 
shop, and a couple of stores. 

“Four months last Friday,” replied the little 
woman, withdrawing enough of her attention 
from the squirms of the baby to look into 
Mrs. Piper’s face. ‘‘He’s heavy enough for a 
six-months-old,” she went on. “Things are 
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strange here, and he wants to see ali that is 
going on. He always was a great baby to 
look round.” 

‘“‘He’s sure a fine one,” said Mrs. Piper, tak- 
ing her old clay pipe out of a little satchel she 
was carrying and stuffing some hand-made twist 
into it. ‘I suppose it’s a boy; it looks like 
one,” she added, and leaning forward she said 
some words to the child that made it crow and 
laugh. ‘“Goin’ fur?” she asked, as she lit her 
pipe. 

“Going to Spavinaw,”’ said the little woman. 
“Do you know any one round there?” 

“Know any one round Spavinaw?’”’ asked 
Mrs. Piper, with a conscious smile. “Law, | 
know ’em all. I’ve lived in that country fur 
th’ last forty-two years, an’ most of th’ time in 
ur round Spavinaw. | ort t’ know a few of 
‘em in that time. Who are yo’ goin’ t’ see?” 
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“Jenkins — Mart Jenkins,” said the little 
woman. “Mart Jenkins is my uncle, and 
they have been wanting me, for a long time, 
to come and see them. My husband died two 
months ago and just left me alone, and as soon 
as the baby got big enough so that | thought 
it wouldn’t hurt him to travel, I scraped to- 
gether what money | could and thought I’d 

“come down and make my home with Mart if 
he'd let me.” 

Mrs. Piper was interested. ‘La, I reckon | 
do know Mart Jenkins,”’ she said, with a little 
chuckle. ‘‘Me an’ Mart had a lawsuit oncet 
over a hog. I beat ’im an’ he didn’t like me 
fur a long while; wouldn’t speak to me when 
he’d meet me in th’ road. But he’s got over 
it now. When his first wife died | went over 
an’ took care of his childern, an’ that made 
him kind o’ ’shamed of himself, an’ now he 


speaks every time we meet. Yes, Mart’s all 
right. He’s got his second wife now, an’ she’s 
a mighty good woman. Yo’ say he’s kin to yo’?”’ 

“Yes; uncle.” 

“Own uncle?” 

“Yes; he and my mother were brother and 
sister.” 

“Huh,” said Mrs. Piper reflectively, pushing 
the fire in her pipe harder down on the tobacco. 
“Well, Mart ‘ll treat you all right. He’s purty 
well fixed, an’ his wife’s a bully cook.” Then 
she looked at the little woman again. “Where 
did yo’ say your home was at?” she asked. 

“In Missouri — Dade County,” replied the 
little woman. 

‘Missouri,’” repeated Mrs. Piper. ‘‘ You're 





a Missourian, are yo’? I’d think you'd be 
afeerd t’ be travelin’ down here in th’ Indian 
Territory all by yourself, among these wild cow- 
boys, an’ train-robbers, an’ horse-thieves, an’ 
th’ like.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed the little woman. 
“Are they dangerous?” 

“They are if they git after yo’,” replied Mrs. 
Piper. “I’ve been on this hack several times 
when they held it up.” 














‘** PILE OUT O’ THERE!’ HE COMMANDED, 
*RAISING A SIX-SHOOTER THREATENINGLY ” 


The little woman drew in her breath quickly. 
“Do you think there is any danger this after- 
noon?” she asked. ' 

“No; they’re not as bad as they used t’ be. 
Course, yo’ can’t tell when they’re goin’ t’ 
swoop down on yo’ an’ make yo’ give up all 
yo’ have. When some o’ these cowboys git 
broke an’ out of a job, they’re liable t’ light 
on 'most any one. It’s bin over a year since 
they bothered this hack. There usually ain’t 
‘nough people on it t’ tempt ’em. Yo’ can’t 
tell, though, when a passel of ‘em is goin’ t’ 
stop yo’.” 

“Would they shoot a person?” 
Jew peddler. 

“Would if yo’ didn’t mind what they told 
yo’ t’ do,” said Mrs. Piper. “They don’t 
stand any foolin’.” 

The drummer behind her gave a little gasp. 

“Well, I’d mind ’em,” said the Jew peddler. 

“Here too,” said the drummer. 

“You'd better, if they git after yo’,” said 
Mrs. Piper. “Somethin’ over a year ago | 
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was on th’ hack when three of ’em held us up 
an’ made us git out an’ git in a row. One 0’ 
th’ fellers got smart an’ begun ¢’ sass ‘em. 
They didn’t do a thing but step th’ gentleman 
a little off t’ one side an’ tell ’im t’ dance. He 
said damned if he’d dance fur any man, an’ 
one of ’em shot a hole in th’ ground about an 
inch from the feller’s toes. He begun t’ dance 
a little, an’ they said, ‘Faster!’ an’ shot ‘nother 
hole in th’ ground right at his feet. Then he 
danced faster, an’ every time he slacked up a 
little, they’d plow up the ground round his 
toes with their six-shooters. Why, fur a time 
they jist had that poor feller dancin’ in a fog 
o’ dust, an’ yo’ couldn’t hear nothin’ fur th’ 
crack o’ their pistols. Th’ poor feller jist 
danced till he fell down in a faint, an’ then one 
o’ th’ robbers went up an’ give him a kick an’ 
told ‘im that after this not to git smarter’n 
other people. After they left, we worked with 
the feller an’ brought him to, but, I tell yo’, 
we had a time. Oh, I tell yo’, he was about 
dead,” and she gave a hearty laugh that shook 
her immense form, and seemed to recall the 
whole affair as a great joke. 

“Gee!” said the Jew peddler, shaking his head. 

“None of that for me, if you please,” said 
the drummer. 
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The little woman was pale with fright. The 
baby had kept still through the recital, as if 
seized with the contagion of fear, but when the 
story was over it gave a crow that broke the 
ice of suspense and made them all laugh. 

“Oh, you needn’t be afeerd,” said Mrs. 
Piper to the little woman. ‘They wouldn’t 
hurt you. All yo’ got t’ do is do as they tell 
yo’ an’ ycu’re all right. They’d jist take what 
money yo’ had an’ let yo’ go.” 

The little woman gave a sigh and looked out 
along the road. 

“Where would they be most liable to hold 
one up?” asked the drummer. 

“Yo’ can’t tell,” said Mrs. Piper. ‘Just 
any old place. Usually in th’ timber, but | 
knowed ’em t’ hold us up once when we was 
only two miles out o’ Vinita. That time there 
was ‘bout half a dozen men on’ th’ hack, an’ 
th’ robbers made ’em all git in a row out on 
th’ ground, an’ then one o’ th’ robbers — there 
was three of *em — went along an’ asked each 
man if he was right- ur left-handed. An’ 
whichever a man was, they made him hold out 
that hand an’ show th’ palm. If the skin on 
it was hard, an’ had blisters, an’ showed th’ 
owner was a workin’-man, they didn’t take 
anything from ’im, but if his hand was soft an’ 
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white they made timber before 
him dig up.. Out dark,” he said. 
o’ them six men, “T don’t like t’ 


four of ’em had 
soft, white hands, 
an’ they took 
everything th’ 
poor fellers had. 
“My, my!” said 
the little woman. 
The Jew ped- 
dler, when he 
thought no one 
was looking, 
quietly rubbed his 
hands round the 
waistband of his 
trousers. The 
drummer very 





drive in th’ tim- 
ber in th’ dark.” 

They had just 
reached the edge 
of the timber. 
They all remark- 
ed, as they en- 


tered it, how 
much cooler it 
was, and how 


much pleasanter. 
The soft green of 
the foliage gave 
relief to their eyes 
after the glare of 
the sun from the 


carefully slipped brown prairie- 
off one of his “SHE WRESTED THE SIX-SHOOTER FROM HIS HAND grass and the 
shoes and shoved AND LAMMED HIM OVER THE HEAD WITH IT” white dust of the 
a pad of green- roads. 


backs down inside his stocking. 

“Well, | haven’t very much,” said the little 
woman, “if they should hold us up this even- 
ing. But it’s all | have, and | don’t know 
what I should do if they should get it. Just 
let them keep it, I suppose.” 

“Let ’em keep it? O’ course yo’ would,” 
replied Mrs. Piper, pushing down the ashes in 
her pipe. After you’d looked in th’ muzzle o’ 
one o’ them big six-shooters fur about a half a 
second, you'd jist shell out an’ not say a word, 
an’ you'd keep quiet, too. You know you 
would. But then, | don’t think there’s any 
danger t’-night. They don’t make a hold-up 
except when they think they're goin’ t’ git 
a good haul. Don’t usually. Yo’ can't tell, 
though. When some o’ these poor cowboys 
git out of a job they still got t’ live, an’ they 
got t’ have a little money someway, an’ when 
they are real hard up they’ll hold up th’ hack 
any time. Can't hardly blame ’em sometimes, 
poor fellers. Some o’ these cattlemen treat 
their men awful mean. Jist turn ‘em off 
sometimes without a minit’s warnin’, an’ 
mebbe they hain’t a cent in their pockets, so 
what’s th’ poor fellers goin’ t’ do? They hain’t 
th’ real professionals, an’ at times I think 
they’re t’ be pitied.” 

The little woman drew a long breath, and 
the Jew peddler closed his mouth and looked 
out up and down the road. The drummer sat 
up and looked straight ahead. The driver 
was humming to himself, sub-attentive to Mrs. 
Piper's little talk. He reached forward and 


struck the off horse with his whip and “clacked”’ 
a couple of times. 


“| want t’ git through this 





“Well, | must say this is fine,’’ remarked the 
drummer. ‘This makes me ——” 

“Halt!” rang out sharp and clear from the 
right. There was a shot, and a man stepped 
into the middle of the road with a Winchester. 
The driver reined the horses on their haunches, 
and the hack stopped so quickly that the pas- 
sengers pitched forward against the backs of 
the seats. It was at.a sharp turn in the road, 
and a big fallen tree had concealed the high- 
wayman. Another man stepped around the 
opposite end of the tree near the hack. 

“Pile out o’ there!”’ he commanded, raising 
a six-shooter threateningly. 

“By Jocks, we're held up!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Piper, and she taised her great, bulky form of 
about three hundred pounds from the seat and 
began to clamber out. “‘We might as well git 
out an’ save trouble,” she said. 

The rest followed her example, and all were 
strung out in a row along the road. 

“It won't take yo’ very long t’ git what little 
I have,” said Mrs. Piper, “an’ I want yo’ t’ 
hurry up about it, fur | want t’ git home to 
th’ childern. It’s gittin’ late, an’ they’re all 
alone,” and she held her little hand-satchel out 
toward the highwayman. 

“Don’t fret, madam, don’t be in a hurry,” 
he replied. “I'll get to you in plenty of 
time. Did you hear me?” he added to the 
driver. P 

“Tke,”’ said Mrs. Piper to the driver, “throw 
that mail-sack out and don’t be all night about 
it. Do yo’ want t’ git us all shot?” 

The driver dumped the mail-sack out in the 
road and took his place beside Mrs. Piper. 
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This last might have been a matter of precau- 
tion on his part. 

The highwayman in the road discharged a 
couple of shots up through the branches of the 
trees, which cut off a few leaves and twigs and 
made the horses shy a little. This finished the 
subjugation of the party. 

Then the other man began to relieve the Jew 
peddler of his pocket-book and valuables. The 
drummer was next, and he disgorged without 
a murmur. Then came the little woman. She 
was holding her baby with one arm, while with 
the other she held out her little hand-bag to 
the robber. 

“Oh, my!” she said. 
eight dollars, 
and it’s all | 
have in the 
world. I don’t 
know what me 
and the baby 
will do if you 
take it! I’ma 
stranger here.” 

“You'll have 
to write back 
to your friends 
for more,” he 
said as he took 
the hand-bag 
with a kind of 
leer. 

“T haven't 
any one to 
write to,” she 
replied, as~ he 
began taking 
out the money. 
“| don’t know 
what I'll do.” 

“Yo’ might 
leave her part 
of it,”” suggested Mrs. Piper. 
th’ poor woman has, with that little baby. 

‘““‘We never make change,” he replied, with a 
show at smartness, as he emptied the little 
hand-bag. 

“Ain’t yo’ goin’ t’ leave her anything?”’ 
asked Mrs. Piper, in a threatening tone, drop- 
ping her little satchel to the ground. 

“Jist keep quiet, madam, please, if yo’ don’t 
want any trouble,” he replied. “I’m running 
this, and | don’t want ¢’ kill any one,” and he 
gripped the handle of his six-shooter a little 
harder and tried to look “bad.” 

“Trouble!”” she exclaimed, lunging toward 


“T’ve only got twenty- 


“Don’t take all 


” 


him; and before he knew it she had wrested 
the six-shooter from his hand and lammed him 
over the 


head with it. ‘‘Trouble!’”’ she re- 
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peated. ‘‘It ‘ill be worse ’n trouble fur you if 
yo’ don’t give that there woman her money 
back, every cent of it. Hear?” and she raised 
the six-shooter again as if to strike. ‘Yo’ lazy 
lout, takin’ a poor little woman’s money — all 
she has — her an’ that little baby. Put that 
there money back in that there hand-bag, ’n’ 
put it durned quick.” 

The highwayman in the road, recovering 
from this quick onslaught on his companion, 
fired a couple of shots at Mrs. Piper and with 
an oath started toward her. 

“Stop that shootin’, yo’ loafer!” she said, 
looking calmly at him, “ur I'll come out there 
an’ do business with you. Oh, I know yo’ — I’ve 
spanked yo’ 
many a time. 
You shoot 
round here an’ 
hurt this baby, 
an’ things ‘ill 
be doin’ out 
there in your 
Vicinity. Cow- 
ard, shootin’ 
round women!” 

The other 
highwayman 
had put his 
loot in a grain- 
sack. He 
stooped and 
began putting 
the little wom- 
an’s money 
back into her 
hand-bag. He 
stopped and 
said he had 
put back all he 
had taken from 
her, heguessed. 

“Yo’ guess?” repeated Mrs. Piper. “Well, 
we're not goin’ t’ have any guessin’ in this. 
Put back some more so we'll be sure of it. 
You’re not goin’ t’ take a cent from this 
woman an’ that baby.” 

He stooped and stuffed the hand-bag full 
and handed it back to the little woman. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Piper, taking him by the 
back of his shirt-collar and turning his face to 
the timber, ‘‘you skin out o’ here, and skin 
durned hard,” and she kicked the seat of his 
jumpers a couple of times and gave him a 
shove into the underbrush. 

“Don’t you ever try t’ rob a woman with 
a baby ag’in where | am, ur I'll hurt yo’,” she 
added. 

Mrs. Piper had pulled his mask off and 
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tousled him pretty badly, and he quickly 
sneaked to cover when once released. 

The other one still stood in a threatening 
manner, with his Winchester raised. He 
seemed a little in doubt as to what he was up 
against. 

“Don’t yo’ hear?” she said, turning to him. 
“Take to th’ brush now, you onery rascal, an’ 
don’t yo’ bother us any more t’-night. You've 
kept us here now till ‘bout dark. Skip!’ she 
added, as he hesitated, and he, too, disappeared 
in the bushes. 

“Ike,” she said, turning to the driver, 
“throw that mail-sack back in there, and 
hurry up about it. What yo’ foolin’ bout? 
D’ yo’ want t’ stay here all night? If yo’ do, 
me an’ this woman an’ th’ baby ’ill jist take 
this team an’ drive on. Git in th’ hack, all 
of yo’.” 

Ike, who had stood paralyzed with fear, his 
hair standing out like a bushman’s, recovered 
under these soothing words, and, throwing the 
mail-sack back into the hack, took his place 
on the seat. The others got into the hack, 
and they were soon on their way again. 

Mrs. Piper was still puffing from her great 
exertions and rage. The six-shooter was still 
in her hand. After she had recovered a little, 
she laid it down on the hack floor and 
laughed. 

“| guess th’ baby’s all right, ain’t he?” she 
asked, bending over and looking into his 
chubby face. It smiled at her, and she patted 
its cheek. 

“T was kind o’ ’fraid he might git hurt if 
we had too much fuss,” 
she said, “ur I'd ’a’ 
booted that first feller 
right fur doin’ like he 
done. If he'd jist ’a’ 
left yo’ part of it I 
wouldn’t ’a’ said any- 
thing, but when it come 
t’ jist strippin’ yo’, that 
riled me. Did he take his 
sack?” she asked, turning 
to the men on the rear 
seat. 

“No, here it is; I got 
it,”’ said the Jew peddler, 
holding it up. 

“Well, I'll swear,’’ she 
said, laughing heartily. 
“Yo' can’t beat a Jew, 
kin yo’?” ‘and she 
laughed again; 

Taking out her pipe, she 
filled it and lit it and gave 
a few puffs. ‘Never 
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thought o’ havin’ any trouble with ’em at all,” 
she said. “I was jist goin’ t’ let ’em have my 
little dab an’go on. They might-’a’ shot some 
of us, fur they’re bad, they are. I know ’em. 
It’s them Fannin boys. La, don’t I know 
‘em? Ike, watch out an’ don’t run over all 
th’ stumps. It ’u’d be a purty how-de-do if 
you’d upset us an’ kill us after we got away 
from them robbers. 

“But that riled me, when they was jist tak- 
in’ all you had. That was jist pure robbery, 
t’ take all that a woman with a little baby has. 
It made me so mad that | didn’t know what I 
was doin’. | wouldn’t ’a’ cared if they had 
shot me, I was just plum foolish mad.” 

She began to peer out at the trees and to 
look at places along the road. 

“Well,” she said, “I see I’m gittin’ purty 
close t’ home. I’m glad | helped yo’. Now 
you must bring that baby an’ come an’ see 
me. Goin’ near Spavinaw, yo’ said, didn’t 
yo’? Yes, I know them people,” and she 
knocked the ashes out of her pipe and began 
to get together her bundles. 

Ike turned off on a little branch road and 
stopped in front of her cabin. 

“Well, this is my stoppin’-place,”” she said, 
getting out and putting down her things. 
“Good-by; take good care o’ that baby,” and 
she patted the little one’s head and looked into 
his eyes. ‘‘Hope yo’ kin raise ’im all right. 
Got t’ watch babies that yo’ raise keerfully, ur 
they won't live. We people out here what jist 
rough it don’t have any trouble raisin’ babies. 
All we do is jist have ’em, an’ they grow 
up. Strange "bout raisin’ 
childern. Well, good-by.” 
And, picking up her 
bundles, she started up 
toward the house. 

‘*Good old woman, 
isn’t she?” remarked the 
drummer. 

“That’s what she is,” 
replied the Jew peddler. 

‘‘Kindest-hearted wom- 
an in th’ whole country,” 
said Ikt. ‘“‘She jist waits 
on lots o’ sick people an’ 
keeps ’em from dyin’. 
Knows more’n th’ doc- 
tors.” 

The little woman never 
said a word, but she 
hugged her baby closer 
to her bosom as_ Ike 
turned again into the 
woods and struck the 
main road. 
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T was the year we camped in a cafion on 
the long slope of Diablo that Matthew 
bestowed his society upon us. We es- 
tablished ourselves somewhat luxuriously, 
that summer, in a four-roomed redwood 

shack; for Greek Roots was busy with a volume 
that was to increase the world’s knowledge of 
his specialty, and he had found in that locality 
immunity from the asthma that scourged him 
on the plains. As for Kate and myself, we 
were puttering with a microscope and the slime- 
molds, and may shave fancied that we, too, 
were bringing contributions to the world’s 
granaried wiscom, 

We were down in the deep bottom, one morn- 
ing, where a quiet pool promised treasures for 
our study. As we clambered over the mossy 
rocks, amid still depths of redwood and laurel 
shade, we suddenly heard the noise of a baby 
crying. It sounded like the wail of a very 
young baby; such a wee human morsel as can 
only !.e upon its back and fist at life without 
knowing why. Kate and I looked at each other 
with blanched faces. 

“Indians!” | said at last. ‘There must be 
a.family of Diggers about, and the baby is 
crying.” 

“But it seems so near,” Kate replied. “‘] 
should think we should hear other sounds of 
them, as well.” 

The cry was apparently at our very elbows, 
but a search of several minutes failed to 
locate its source, and Kate announced her in- 
tention of going back after G. R. 

Then she exclaimed sharply, and gave a 
startled jump; for as we climbed to a higher 
level, the cry sounded close at our feet. Just 
above a ledge, where the rock had broken re- 
cently, a long little bear-like nose was thrust, 
and from the open mouth beneath it sounded 
the wail that had so distressed us. 

Peering over the edge, we saw a broad, flat 
body, with long, beautiful tawny hair, striped 
black and white. One short fore leg, its foot 
armed with formidable claws, was braced against 


the rock; the other was doubled beneath the 
tawny breast. It was easy to see what had 
happened: the creature was wedged tight in a 
cleft of the rock, and held there by a broken 
stone that had rolled upon its broad, flat back. 

“It’s a coon!” Kate cried; but I was familiar 
with coons, and knew better. Whatever it was, 
however, it must be rescued. It snapped at me 
as I came nearer, feebly, but with an earnest- 
ness, and a sharp click of meeting jaws, that 
promised mischief. Then its cry sounded again, 
fretful and insistent, like that of a peevish baby. 

We got a sapling, and with tenderest pains 
pried out the boulder that held the poor thing 
prisoner. All the energy left in the gray head, 
with its pretty stripings of black and white, 
seemed to have exhausted itself in that ugly 
snap at me. When at last the confining stone 
went bounding down the ravine, the released 
body fell forward, inert and still, as though the 
creature were dead. 

The thing, whatever it might be, was so 
beautiful that we decided to carry it up to the 
house. In any event, we wanted to know its 
name. After much manoeuvering we got it into 
our emptied basket, which we slung by the 
handle from the sapling; for our find still 
breathed, and we had no notion of risking pos- 
sible encounter with those terrible black claws. 
Thus we bore him up the trail and into the 
cabin. 

“Why!” G. R. exclaimed, when he saw him. 
“It’s a badger! What a little beauty!” 

The creature stirred a little and moaned 
feebly when he was turned out upon the floor, 
and we got our first good look at him. He was 
then a little more than half grown, and meas- 
ured eighteen or twenty inches from nose to tail; 
but he was almost as broad as long, and scarcely 
six inches high. His long soft fur was a tawny 
gray, shading from brownish yellow to white on 
the under parts. Down his back went a beau- 
tiful stripe of pure. black, flanked by two per- 
fectly white stripes. His head was long and 
pointed, broad between the short, erect ears, and 
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tapering to an inquisitive, exquisitely sensitive 
black nose. His legs were very short, and his 
feet were armed with strong black claws, fully 
two inches long. 

“*Hairs on a tortoise’s back,’”’ said G. R., 
looking down at him and quoting from ‘‘Hudi- 
bras.” 

“He looks more like a door-mat than an 
animal,’”’ was Kate’s comment. “‘Is he as flat as 
that by nature, or has the rock crushed him?” 

He seemed to be hurt across the hind quar- 
ters,— if a creature nearly circular can be said 
to have hind quarters,— so we gave him some 
hot milk with a bit of brandy in it, and he re- 
vived alittle. G.R. fixed him a bed in a corner 
of the shed, and we ministered to him out of the 
depths of our sympathetic ignorance. That gray 
little head was not wide between the ears for 
nothing; by night he seemed to realize that our 
intentions were friendly, and he ceased to 
menace us when we approached. 

Next morning he appeared to be quite at 
home with the higher companionship, and ate 
a hearty breakfast of bread and milk. Some of 
his meek submission may have been due to 
weakness and pain, but our subsequent ex- 
perience with him led me to believe that it was 
largely native intelligence that led him to accept 
so quietly G. R.’s vigorous applications of lini- 
ment to his injuries. He may never have felt 
its smart. His long, beautiful fur was almost 
impervious to any application; but the rubbing 
may have felt good to him. 

Our treatment was so successful that with- 
in a week he was creeping about the place, 
looking more than ever like an animated door- 
mat. Indeed, “Mat” was the name we gave 
him from the first. He never responded to it, 
but one day G. R., who had called him several 
times without gaining his attention, said whim- 
sically,“‘ Matthew! Come here this instant!” and 
the badger came, lifting up an inquiring black 
nose from between G. R.’s feet. After that he 
was ‘‘Matthew,” and in time he learned his 
name..- 

The day of his complete recovery was a mem- 
orable one in the history of our camp. Kate 
and I had returned from an exploring trip, 
laden with plunder, which we were exhibiting 
to G. R., who was writing in the living-room of 
the cabin. Suddenly the water in the dish 
wherein I was arranging some mosses began to 
pour over the edge of the bowl. It ran in a 
brisk stream across the table and down to the 
floor. Then the house began to sway with long, 
gentle oscillations. We looked at one another. 

“Earthquake,” G. R. said unconcernedly: 

The house swung again, and began to settle. 
Then a picture fell. 
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“Hullo!” cried G. R. “This is the real 
thing, girls! Get outside!”’ 

He forced the door open, and out we rushed, 
followed with scant ceremony by our protector. 
The earth was firm enough now, but the house 
had taken a decided cant to the north. From 
one.corner dirt was flying rapidly, and there, 
digging away as if for a wager, was Matthew, 
grunting contentedly the while. He had en- 
tirely undermined the redwood posts that sup- 
ported the sills at the corner, and they had given 
way. Fortunately, he had chosen the north 
side of our dwelling for his operations. The 
structure stood on the hillside, and toward 
the south the sills were some six feet above 
the ground, while the supporting posts on the 
north side were but two feet high. 

G. R. secured the mistaken miner, and incon- 
tinently turned him over on his back, turtle 
fashion; whereupon, with much - indignant 
chattering, he righted himself — not by rolling 
over sidewise, as any well-regulated animal 
might be expected to do, but by rising upright 
upon his hind legs, and dropping to all fours. 
The act was as amazing as though a door-mat 
had suddenly up-ended itself and flopped over; 
we came to recognize it, however, as Matthew’s 
usual way of rising from his back. He could roll 
over in the ordinary fashion, but he seldom 
did so. 

The house was secure enough for the night, 
although the interior was at a rather curious 
angle. 

“‘T’ve lived on nearly every sort of plane in the 


course of my life,” G. R. said, surveying the - 


kitchen floor. “Now we can try living on an 
inclined plane.” 

We took the precaution to coax Matthew into 
a packing-box, which we fastened securely 
before retiring. There we left him. He had 
plenty to eat and to drink, but he could not 
dig. He did not like his quarters, and he vo- 
ciferated the fact to us during the greater part 
of the night. 

Early next morning we all turned out to shore 
up our dwelling, and by noon we had it restored 
to equilibrium. The faint water-line of the 
Golden Gate, visible in the blue distance, served 
us for a level in getting the building plumb 
again. G.R. and I, with long, heavily weighted 
scantlings, pried and jacked up, while Kate, 
from her perch in a near-by laurel, sighted across 
the ridge-poles toward where, miles away, the 
water met the sky. With this for her level line, 
she directed our efforts. 

Matthew, released from durance, showed the 
greatest interest in our movements. We left 
him free in the hope that he would take to the 
woods again, and relieve us of his somewhat 
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dangerous proximity. He showed no dispo- 
sition to do this, however, and so, the house re- 
stored to rights, G. R. spent the afternoon in 
fitting up our little-used side porch for the 
badger’s occupancy. The packing-box, turned 
on one side, formed a sheltered corner for the 
night, and a close gate across the open end kept 
our guest secure. He could not dig on the board 
floor of the porch, and his fondness for digging 
was the only danger we had to guard against 
with him. 

He was very uneasy during his first day or 
two on the porch. He showed no disposition to 
escape, but a knot in the floor gave him great 
concern. He dug at it with his strong claws, 
and worried it with his teeth, until he succeeded 
at last in working it loose, when he triumphantly 
thrust it under the gate and off the porch. 
Thereafter, every bit of refuse from his house- 
keeping was cast forth by way of that knot- 
hole. If G. R., as he often did when he went 
hunting, brought the badger a ground-squirrel, 
it was daintily eaten beside the knot-hole, and 
fur and bones were thrust through the aperture. 
Matthew would sit there and peel a peach or a 
plum as fastidiously as any society dandy, eat 
the fruit, and dispose of stone and peel down the 
knot-hole. Every bone or scrap left from his 
meals went that way, as went, also, any bits of 
paper, or string, or other small matters of dis- 
order such as we were wont to drop on the porch 
for the sake of seeing him tidy up. 

“| declare,”” Kate said one morning when we 
had all lain abed late. ‘The badger’s house- 
keeping puts me to shame. Come and see what 
he is doing now.”’ 

We left the breakfast-table and came to 
watch. Matthew had dragged the piece of 
blanket which served him for a bed forth 
from the packing-box, and was spreading it out 
in the sun. 

“By all that’s uncanny,” cried G. R., as we 
gazed, “he’s airing his blanket.” 

“Of course he’s airing his blanket, isn’t he, 
Matthew?” Kate replied, and picking up the 
woolen fragment she hung it over the porch- 
rail. The badger, standing on his hind feet, 
surveyed it critically. Apparently he was sat- 
isfied with Kate’s improvement on his own 
method; for, next morning, and every succeed- 
ing morning while we had the pleasure of his 
society, Matthew dragged that blanket out from 
his sleeping-box, and hung it over the porch- 
rail. At night he always dragged it back to 
sleep on. 

The door opening upon the porch was of the 
Dutch variety. The lower half fastened with a 
latch, and Matthew soon learned to stand on his 
hind legs and paw the thumbpiece until the 
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door opened. Then he would hunt up Kate, 
and lie at her feet, looking like a particularly 
handsome fur rug. So closely, indeed, did he 
resemble a fur mat, that it was really discon- 
certing, at times, to see him set his short legs in 
motion and walk off. 

The spirit of mischief, inherent in all the bear 
tribe, was rampant in the badger. 

“1 do wish, G. R.,” Kate said one evening at 
dinner, “that when you pull out the big trunk 
you would put it back. It is so heavy.” 

“| haven’t touched the big trunk in a week,”’ 
G. R. declared in mild surprise. 

Kate and I| looked at each other. We had 
found the trunk, an hour before, in the middle of 
the room. It was so heavy that the two of us 
could scarcely move it, but together we had suc- 
ceeded in getting it back against the wall. 

A day or two later, essaying to enter my 
own room, I found the door from the living-room 
barred on the inside, Much perplexed, I en- 
tered by another door, opening from the 
kitchen, and saw that my little iron bedstead 
had been shoved across the first door. 

“You must have moved it and forgotten 
about it,’’ was G. R.’s final declaration, after 
our mystified consultation over the matter; and 
bewilderment silenced further discussion. 

It was perhaps a week later — I remember 
that I was cook this week — that, coming in 
with an armful of stove-wood, while the others 
were absent, | beheld what made me. sink into 
the nearest chair and gasp from sheer fright. | 
am free to admit that my hair felt a strong in- 
clination to rise, and my heart beat furiously 
against my ribs as, with a bright fire crackling 
cheerfully in its iron depths and the smoke pour- 
ing from its yawning pipe, the kitchen range 
moved toward me across the floor. 

Just before my reason departed entirely, | 
heard a familiar little grunting sound, and a 
rattling that | knew to be of long claws against 
the floor. I sprang up and bent over in time to 
see Matthew just getting a fresh hold with his 
claws in a crack of the plank flooring. His next 
move was to brace himself and thrust out vig- 
orously with his hind feet against the zinc plat- 
form, and the stove moved forward. 

His method was very simple... When he 
wished to move a heavy object,—and he seemed 
to delight in such feats of strength,— he would 
worry it out from the wall, then get behind it 
and brace his back for a strong push. Then, as 
I caught him doing with the stove, he would 
stick his claws into a crack and kick backward. 
He was just about to repeat this performance 
with the smoking stove, when | fell upon him 
with the broom, and drove him away. He 
went reluctantly enough, traveling backward, 
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which he could do about as readily as he moved 
forward, scolding at me, in his queer baby 
fashion, all the way. I could not move the 
stove back alone; so | poured water on the fire, 
and cooked dinner on a little sheet-iron camp- 
stove in the shed. 

When Kate and G. R. returned | had hard 
work to make them accept my story. The 
water-drenched range in the middle of the 
floor was not to be disputed, however, and 
Matthew’s still manifest resentment toward me 
was collateral testimony of an unimpeachable 
sort. The little scamp did not take me 
back into his good graces until I had fed him 
six large slices of bread and brown sugar, a 
delicacy of which he was particularly fond until 
an occasion on which he at last had all he 
desired of it. 

It was Kate’s inadvertence that brought 
about this occasion. Our intention, after the 
stove episode, was always to lock the lower half 
of the Dutch door that gave upon the porch. 
One day, however, Kate forgot it, and, her bak- 
ing completed, she left a loaf of cake and two 
dozen biscuits to cool on the kitchen table, 
while we all went foratramp. Incidentally she 
neglected to put away the paper bag of brown 
sugar from which she had taken sweetening for 
her cake. 

Two hours later, hungry as hunters, we re- 
turned to camp. At the kitchen table, on his 
hind feet, stood the badger, one black, long- 
clawed fore paw holding by the edge. He 
could just reach the biscuits and the bag of 
sugar; the cake was beyond his reach. We 
arrived exactly in time to see him push the last 
biscuit into his mouth, and lick up from the 
table what was left of the brown sugar. 

He dropped to all fours when he saw us, and 
retreated backward, scolding outrageously at 
Kate, who seized the only thing of which he 
stood in awe—the kitchen broom — and 
swept him ignominiously forth to bed. If he 
was sick after that performance, we never knew 
it; but never again could he be induced to taste 
anything even remotely resembling a biscuit; 
so we drew our own conclusions. 

We had promised one another, that summer, 
to abstain from the menagerie habit, to which 
we were all addicted; so, besides the badger, 
our only four-footed companion was a small 
terrier, with whom Matthew speedily made 
friends, though from first to last he teased her 
inordinately. The badger had been with us a 
month when Tipsy had her first offspring, a 
single puppy, of which she was exceedingly 
proud. Matthew accepted the little thing as a 
new toy, and the strangely assorted friends 
Ddecame very sociable over the wee dogkin. 
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Matthew shared with the pair every possession 
except his bed. 

It was by means of the puppy that he found 
an entirely new way to tease Tipsy. Hearing a 
great commotion on the porch one morning, 
we rushed to the door to find the terrier dan- 
cing frantically about the badger, who was rolled 
up into a solid, compact ball which Tipsy 
seemed possessed to unwind. But even her 
sharp teeth could make no impression on that 
impenetrable fur. Matthew submitted to be 
pounced upon and rolled about, but it would 
have taken a much larger creature than Tipsy 
to shake him out of his coil. 

At last, exhausted with barking and wor- 
rying, the terrier stood silent, watching her 
chance. The silence tricked Matthew into 
poking out his wicked little nose to see what 
Tipsy was up to, and in a twinkling the dog 
had sprung upon him and had that nose in her 
teeth. She held it until he unrolled himself and 
disclosed the puppy, snugly nestled against 
the badger’s yellow-white breast, unhurt and 
wholly unafraid. Matthew never hurt the 
little thing by this trick, but it always drove 
Tipsy into an ecstasy of fury. 

We were in the soft, warm days of late Sep- 
tember, and Kate and | had found Matthew 
early in April. By now he was sleek and fat 
and, with us, always the soul of good-natured 
contentment. He seemed such an invariably 
contented creature, very much like a particu- 
larly well-fed and happy pig. Although he was 
friendly and playful with us, he did not take 
kindly to strangers, and none but us three ever 
dared venture on his porch. He could be 
trusted to treat civilly any one whom he saw 
in the house, but he would not allow strangers 
in his own special domain. 

One warm, moonlight night, when the little 
world about us seemed peculiarly peaceful, we 
noticed that the badger was full of disquiet. 
He had the freedom of the house, as we were 
all at home; but he kept wandering about, al- 
ways returning to stand on his hind legs by 
the porch-rail and gaze restlessly up the moun- 
tain. He kept up a constant snarling and 
scolding tc himself as he snuffed the air, and 
it was evident that something was exciting him. 

“He knows something that we do not,” 
G. R. said, observing him wistfully. 

It was growing very late, and we were about 
to retire, when a sharp yelp of terror came 
from the kennel under the laurel, where Tipsy 
and her puppy, now well grown, were sleeping. 
The cry of terror was answered by a savage 
growl, and then came a shriek of pain from 
Tipsy. 

G.R. caught his gun and, flinging open the 





























gate of the porch, ran down the path to the 
rescue. Kate and I followed, and as we rushed 
out | saw the badger, close at G. R.’s heels, 
running as | had not dreamed the creature 
could run. 

Tipsy’s shrieks were piteous now, and in the 
moonlight we could see some huge creature 
shaking the life out of her. G. R. dropped his 
ry gun and snatched up a mattock that lay be- 
side the path. But before he could strike, 
Matthew darted forward with a snarl wholly 
unlike his usual whining cry, and caught the 
strange beast just between the tip of the shoul- 
der and the neck. The great brute dropped 
Tipsy to meet his new assailant, and we saw 
that it was a mountain lion. 

For the next five minutes pandemonium 
reigned. Matthew held on like a bull-dog —a 
badger’s jaw has an extra condyle, of curious 
construction, which locks the teeth upon any- 
thing they seize, and the puma could not shake 
him loose; neither could it reach him with its 
teeth, and its claws made no impression on 
that impenetrable armor of beautiful fur. 

Over and over they rolled, a snarling, growl- 
ing, horrible mass of fur and claws and teeth, 
with G. R. hovering near, watching for a 
chance to strike in with his mattock and kill 
the lion. It seemed an age before the chance 
came, and when it did present itself Kate and 
I were busy with Tipsy and did not see the 
end. G. R. told us, however, that he had 
never before seen such an embodied fury as 
the badger was that night. 

He was still raging when G. R. at last got 
him away from the puma and back upon the 
porch. All night long .we heard him outside 
the door, snarling and scolding to himself in 
the queer baby voice that contrasted so 
strangely with his new fierceness. So wrought 
upon was he by rage and excitement, that he 
never once turned around, as he walked, but 
traveled first forward, then backward, like a 
tin lion on wheels. 

It was he who really saved our little Tipsy; 
for G. R. could never have got in his blow in 
time to rescue her. Even as it happened, she 
was cruelly hurt, and it took a month of care- 
ful nursing to win her back to health. 
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By that time the summer was over and un- 
mistakable signs of the approaching rains were 
plentiful. The air was full of chill in the morn- 
ings and the evenings, though it was still warm 
at noonday. Over everything was the beauti- 
ful golden glow of late October, and the sea- 
ward sky was shot across with torn stretches 
of high fog. 

The badger was no longer the funny, jolly 
companion he had been all summer. Ever 
since that night of the puma’s visit he had 
shown occasional signs of ugliness, and there 
were times when only Kate ventured to ap- 
proach him. That chance encounter seemed 
to have awakened the latent savagery of his 
nature, and he was restless and uneasy most 
of the time. At last, one morning when we 
awoke and went out, he was gone. The porch 
gate was broken, and beyond the hard path 
we found his tracks, directed toward the woods; 
so we concluded that he had gone wandering. 

“He'll come back, depend upon it,” G. R. 
said; but we waited a fortnight and saw no 
signs of him, so we gave up hope. We missed 
him sorely, and wondered often how it might 
be faring with our foxy little whilom house- 
mate. My companions had to spend the win- 
ter in the mountainside. G. R.’s work was 
progressing, and the climate still agreed with 
him. My own work was calling me below, and 
so, one gray morning, | reluctantly turned my 
back on Arcady. 

Many months afterward, on an island in 
mid-Pacific, | received later word of Matthew. 
The letter was from Kate. 

“Early this spring,” she wrote, “I was bot- 
anizing in the little cafion over beyond ‘Three 
Pines, when I heard a familiar little whining 
cry. You may believe I began to search, and 
presently, in the brush, digging for roots, | 
came upon Matthew, with two tiny badgers 
just able to travel! It was unmistakably Mat- 
thew. He knew me, and let me pat his head, 
but he would not let me touch the little badgers. 
Yes; it was unmistakably Matthew, and Mat- 
thew’s relation to the small badgers was un- 
mistakably maternal!” 

Poor Matthew! What an injustice we un- 
wittingly did you, after all! 
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Certainly, however, one day these present conditions of marriage will be changed. 


will be allowed for a certain period, say ten years. 


Marriage 


Mr. Georce MEREDITH, in the Daily Mail of September 24, 1904. 


7 IVE you some heads? My dear 
fellow, there need be no question 
of heads! This is to be a model 
will. You need simply put down, 
in as few words as are legally 

permissible,— | know nothing of such things, — 

that I leave all of which I die possessed to my 
wife.” 

Philip Dering threw his head back and gave 
the man to whom he was speaking a confident, 
smiling glance. Then he turned and walked 
quickly over to the narrow, old-fashioned, bal- 
conied window which, commanding the wide, 
wind-blown expanse of Abingdon Street, ex- 
actly faced the great cavity formed by the arch 
of the Victoria Tower. 

To the right lay the riverside garden, a 
bright patch of delicate spring colouring and 
green verdure, bounded by the slow-moving 
grey waters of the Thames; and Dering’s eager 
eyes travelled on till he saw, detaching itself 
against an April afternoon horizon, the ir- 
regular mass of building formed by Lambeth 
Palace and the Lollards’ Tower. 

“You wish everything to go to Louise? All 
right, I'll make a note of that.”” The speaker, 
a round-faced, slightly bald, shrewd-looking 
lawyer, looked indulgently at his friend as he 
added: “But wait a bit—I promise that 
yours shall be a model will; only, you seem 
to have forgotten, my dear fellow, that you 
may outlive your wife. Now, should you 
have the misfortune to lose Louise, to whom 
would you wish to devise this fifteen thousand 
pounds? It’s possible, too,-though not very 
probable, | admit, that you may both die at 
the same time — both be killed in a railway 
accident, for instance.” 

“Such good fortune may befall us 
Dering spoke quite simply, and accepted the 
other's short laugh with great good humour. 
“Oh! you know what | mean — | always have 
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thought husbands and wives — who care, I 
mean — ought to die on the same day. That 
they don’t do so is one of the many strange 
mysteries which complicate life. But look 
here, Wingfield ~ 

The speaker had turned away from the win- 
dow. He had again taken up his stand oppo- 
site the other’s broad writing-table, and not 
even the cheap, ill-made clothes could hide the 
graceful lines of the tall, active figure, not even 
the turned-down collar and orange silk tie 
could destroy the young man’s look of rather 
subtle distinction. 

“Failing Louise, I should like this money, at 
my death, to be divided equally between the 
young Hintons and your kids”; and as the 
other made a gesture of protest, Dering added 
quickly: ‘‘What better could [ do? Louise is 
devoted to Jack Hinton’s children, and I've 
always regarded you — I have indeed, old man 
— as my one real friend. Of course it’s pos- 
sible now,”’— an awkward, shy break came into 
his voice —‘‘it’s possible now, | say, that we 
may have children of our own; | don’t suppose 
you've ever realised how poor, how horribly 
poor, we've been all these years.” 

He looked away, avoiding the other man’s 
eyes; then, picking up his hat and stick with a 
quick, nervous gesture, was gone. 





After the door had shut on his friend, Wing- 
field remained standing for a while. . His hands 
mechanically sorted the papers and letters ly- 
ing on his table into neat little heaps; but his 
thoughts were travelling backward through his 
and Dering’s past lives. 

The friends had first met at the City of Lon- 
don School, for they were much of an age, 
though the lawyer looked the elder of the two. 
Then Dering had gone to Cambridge, and 
Wingfield, more humbly, to take up life as an 
articled clerk to a good firm of old-established 
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attorneys. Again, later, they had come to- 
gether once more, sharing a modest lodging, 
while Dering earned a small, uncertain income 
by contributing to the literary weeklies, by 
ghosting writers more fortunate than himself, 
by tutoring whenever he got the chance — in a 
word, by resorting to the few expedients open 
to the honest educated Londoner lacking a 
definite profession. The two men had not 
parted company till Dering, enabled to do so 
by the help of a small legacy, had chosen to 
marry a Danish girl as good-looking, as high- 
minded, as unpractical as himself. 

But had Louise Dering proved herself so un- 
practical during the early years of her married 
life? Wingfield, standing there, his mind 
steeped in memories, compared her, with an 
unconscious critical sigh, with his own stolid, 
unimaginative wife, Kate. As he did so he 
wondered whether, after all, Dering had not 
known how to make the best of both worlds. 
True, he and his Louise had gone through some 
bad times together. Wingfield had been the 
one intimate of the young couple when they 
began their married life in a three-roomed flat 
in Gray’s Inn, and he had been aware, pain- 
fully so, of the incessant watchful struggle with 
money difficulties, never mentioned while the 
struggle was in being; for only the rich can 
afford to complain of poverty. He had ad- 
mired, with all his heart, the high courage then 
shown by his friend’s wife. 

During those first difficult years, when he, 
Wingfield, could do nothing for them, Louise 
had gone without the help of even the least 
adequate servant. The women of her nation 
are taught housewifery as an indispensable 
feminine accomplishment, and so she had 
scrubbed and sung, cooked and read, made 
and mended for Philip and herself. 

Wingfield was glad to remember that it was 
he who had at last found Dering regular em- 
ployment; he who had so far thrown prudence 
aside as to persuade one of his first and most 
valuable clients to appoint his clever if eccen- 
tric friend secretary to a company formed to 
exploit a new invention. The work had proved 
congenial: Dering had done admirably well, 
and now, when his salary had just been raised 
to four hundred a year, a distant cousin of his 
dead mother’s had left him fifteen thousand 
pounds! 

At last James Wingfield sat down. He be- 
gan making notes of the instructions he had 
just received, though as he did so he knew well 
enough that he could not bring himself to draw 
up a will by which his own children might so 
greatly benefit. Suddenly came a sound of 
hurrying feet up the shallow oak staircase, and 
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through the door, flung open quickly and un- 
ceremoniously, strode once more Philip Dering, 

“I say, I’ve forgotten something!” he ex- 
claimed, and then, as Wingfield instinctively 
looked round the bare, spacious room —‘‘No, 
I didn’t leave anything behind me. I simply 
forgot to ask you one very important ques- 
tion — 

He took off his hat, put it down with a cer- 
tain deliberation, then drew up a chair, and 
placed himself astride on it, an action which to 
the other suddenly seemed to blot out the years 
which had gone by since they had been house- 
mates together. “As | went down your jolly 
old staircase, Wingfield, it suddenly occurred 
to me that making a will may not be quite so 
simple a matter as I once thought it.’’ He 
hesitated a moment, then went on: “So I’ve 
come back to ask you the meaning of the term 
‘proving a will.’ What I really want to get at, 
old man, is whether my wife, if she became a 
widow, would have to give any actual legal 
proof of our marriage? Would she be com- 
pelled, | mean, to show her ‘marriage lines’?”’ 

Wingfield hesitated. The question took 
him by surprise. “Il fancy that would de- 
pend,” he said, ‘‘on the actual wording of the 
will; but all that sort of thing is a mere for- 
mality, and of course any solicitor employed 
by her would see to it. By the way, I suppose 
you were married in Denmark?” He frowned, 
annoyed with himself for having forgotten a 
fact with which he must once have been well 
acquainted. “If you had asked me to be your 
best man,” he added with a vexed laugh, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t have forgotten the circumstances.” 

Dering tipped the chair which he was be- 
striding a little nearer to the edge of the table 
which stood between himself and Wingfield; a 
curious look, a look half humorous, half depre- 
cating, but in no sense ashamed, came over his 
sensitive, mobile face. 

“No,” he said, at length, ““we were not mar- 
ried in Denmark. Neither were we married in 
England. In fact, there was no ceremony at all.” 


The eyes of the two men, of the speaker and 
of his listener, met for a moment; but Wing- 
field, to the other's sudden uneasy surprise, 
made no comment on what he had just heard. 

Dering sprang up, and during the rest of 
their talk he walked, with short, quick strides, 
from the door to the window, from the window 
to the door. “I wanted to tell you at the time. 
But Louise would not have it; though | told 
her that in principle — not, of course, in prac- 
tice — you thoroughly agreed with me—I 
mean with us. Nay, more, that you, with 
your clear, legal mind, had always realised, 
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even more than | could do, the utter absurdity 
of making such a contract as that of marriage 

which of all contracts is the most intimately 
personal, and which least affects the interests 
of those outside the contracting parties — the 
only legal contract which can’t be rescinded or 
dissolved by mutual agreement! Then again, 
you must admit that there was one really good 
reason why we should not tell you the truth: 
you already liked Kate, and Louise, don’t you 
remember, used to play chaperon. Now, 
Kate’s people, you know !” All the 
humour had gone out of Dering’s face, but the 
deprecating look had deepened. 

The lawyer made a strong effort over him- 
self. He had felt for a moment keenly hurt, 
and not a little angry. “I don’t think,” he 
said quietly, “that there is any need of ex- 
planations or apologies between us. Of course, 
| can’t help feeling very much surprised, and 
that in spite of our old theoretical talks and 
discussions concerning — well, this subject. 
But | don’t doubt that in the circumstances 
you did quite right. Mind you, | don’t mean 
about the marriage,” he quickly corrected him- 
self, ‘but only as to the concealment from me.” 
He waited a moment, and then went on, hesi- 
tatingly: ‘“‘But even now | don’t really under- 
stand what happened; | should like to know a 
little more ——” 

Dering stayed his walk across the room, and 
stood opposité his friend. He felt a great wish 
to justify himself, and to win Wingfield’s re- 
trospective sympathy. “I will tell you every- 
thing there is to tell!” he cried eagerly. “‘In- 
deed, it can all be told in a moment. My wife 
and | entered into a personal contract together, 
which we arranged, provisionally, of course, 
should last ten years. Louise was quite will- 
ing, absolutely willing. .” For the first 
time there came a defensive note in the eager 
voice. ‘You see the idea — that of leasehold 
marriage? We used to talk about it, you and 
|, of course only as a Utopian possibility. All 
| can say is that I had the good fortune to 
meet with a woman with whom I was able to 
try the experiment; and all | can tell you is — 
well, | need not tell you, Wingfield, that there 
has never been a happier marriage than ours.” 
Again Dering started to pace up and down the 





room. “Louise has been everything — every- 
thing — everything — that such a man as my- 


self could have looked for in a wife!” 
“And has no one ever guessed — has no one 
ever known?”’ asked the other, rather sternly. 
“Absolutely no one! Yes, wait a moment 
there has been one exception. Louise told 
Gerda Hinton. You know, they became very 


intimate after we went to Bedford Park, and 
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But it 
made no difference — no difference at all!” he 


Louise thought Gerda ought to know. 


added emphatically. ‘In fact, poor Gerda 
practically left her baby to Louise’s care.” 

“And that worthless creature, Jack Hinton 
— does he know, too?” 

“No, I don’t think so; in fact, | may say 
most decidedly not — but of course Gerda may 
have told him, though, for my part, | don’t 
believe that husbands and wives share their 
friends’ secrets. Still, you are quite at liberty 
to tell Kate.” 

“No,” said Wingfield, ‘1 don’t intend to tell 
Kate; and there will be no reason to do so if 
you will take my advice — which is, | need 
hardly tell you, to go and get married at once. 
Now that you have come into this money, 
your doing so becomes a positive duty. Are 
you aware that if you were run over on your 
way home to-day, Louise would have no stand- 
ing? that she would not have a right to a penny 
of this money, or even to any of the furniture 
which is in your house? Let me see, how long 
is it that you have been’’— he hesitated awk- 
wardly —‘‘together?”’ 

Dering looked round at him rather fiercely. 
“We have been married nine years and a half,” 
he said. ‘Our wedding day was the first of 
September. We spent our honeymoon in Den- 
mark. You remember my little legacy?” 
Wingfield nodded his head. His heart sud- 
denly went out to his friend — the prosperous 
lawyer had reason to remember that hundred- 
pound legacy, for ten pounds of it had gone to 
help him out of some foolish scrape. But Der- 
ing had forgotten all that; he went on speak- 
ing, but more slowly: “‘And then, as you know, 
we came back and settled down in Gray’s Inn, 
and though we were horribly poor, perhaps 
poorer than even you ever guessed, we were 
divinely happy.” He turned his back to the 
room and stared out once more at the greyness 
opposite. ‘‘But you're quite right, old man, 
it’s time we did like our betters! We'll be 
married at once, and I'll take her off for an- 
other and a longer honeymoon, and we'll come 
back and be even happier than we were be- 
fore.” Then again, as abruptly as before, he 
was gone, shutting the door behind him, and 
leaving Wingfield staring thoughtfully after him. 

That his friend, that the Philip Dering of 
ten years ago, should have done such a thing, 
was in no way remarkable; but that Louise, 
the thoughtful, well-balanced, intelligent wom- 
an, who, coming as a mere girl from Denmark, 
had known how to work her way up to a posi- 
tion of great trust and responsibility in a City 
house,— that she should have consented to 
such — to such Wingfield even in 
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his own mind hesitated for the right word 
' to such an arrangement — seemed to 
the lawyer an astounding thing. No, no; he 
would certainly not tell Kate anything about 
it. Why should he? He knew very well how 
his wife would regard the matter, and how her 
condemnation would fall, not on Louise, 
Kate had become excessively fond of Louise,— 
but on Dering. No, there was no reason why 
Kate should be told a word of this extraordi- 
nary, this amazing story. 





On leaving Abingdon Street, Philip Dering 
swung across the broad roadway, and made 
his way, almost instinctively, to the garden 
which lay nearly opposite his friend’s office 
windows. He wanted to calm down, to think 
things over, and to recover full possession of 
himself before going home. 

It had cost him a considerable effort to tell 
Wingfield this thing. Not that he was in the 
least ashamed of what he and Louise had done, 
—on the contrary, he was very proud of it,— 
but he had often felt, during all those years, 
that he was being treacherous to the.man who 
was, after all, his best friend; and there was in 
Dering enough of the feminine element to make 
him feel sorry and ashamed. 

However, Wingfield had taken it very well, 
just as he would have wished him to take it, 
and no doubt the lawyer had given thoroughly 
sound advice. This unexpected, this huge 
legacy made all the difference. Besides, Der- 
ing knew well enough, when he examined his 
own heart and conscience, that he felt very 
differently about all manner of things from 
what he had been wont to feel ten years ago. 
After all, he was following in the footsteps of 
men greater and wiser than he. It is impos- 
sible to be wholly consistent. If he had been 
consistent, he would have refused to pay cer- 
tain taxes—in fact, to have been wholly 
consistent during the last ten years would 
probably have landed him, England being what 
it is, in a lunatic asylum! He shuddered, sud- 
denly remembering that for a while his own 
mother had been insane. Still, as he strode 
along the primly kept paths of the Thames- 
side garden, he felt a great and, as he thought, 
a legitimate pride in the knowledge that in 
this one all-important matter, so deeply affect- 
ing his own and Louise’s life, he and she had 
triumphantly defied convention, and had come 
out victorious. 

The young man’s thoughts suddenly took a 
softer, a more intimate turn: he told himself, 
with intense secret satisfaction, that Louise 


was dearer, aye, far dearer and more indis- 
pensable to him now than she had been during 
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the days when she was still the “sweet stranger 


whom he called his wife.” From the day 
when they had first met and made uncon- 
ventional acquaintance, he had found her 
full of ever recurrent and enchanting surprises. 
Her foreign birth and upbringing gave her 
both original and unsuspected points of view 
about everything English, and he had often 
thought, with good-humoured pity, of all those 
unfortunate friends of his, Wingfield included, 
whose lot it had perforce been to choose their 
wives among their own countrywomen. 

Of course it was not always as easy as it 
seemed to be to-day. Lately Louise had been 
listless and tired, utterly unlike herself — even, 
he had once or twice thought with dismay, 
slightly hysterical! But all that would dis- 
appear utterly during the first few days of 
their coming travels; and even he, so he now 
reminded himself, had felt quite unlike his 
usual sensible self — Dering was very proud of 
his good sense — since had come the news of 
this wonderful, this fairy-gift-like legacy. 


The young man passed out of the garden, 
his feet stepping from the soft shell-strewn 
gravel on to the wide pavement which borders 
the Houses of Parliament. He made his way 
round swiftly, each buoyant step a challenge 
to fate, to the Members’ Entrance, and so 
across the road to the gate which leads into 
what was once the old parish churchyard of 
Westminster. It was still too cold to sit out 
of doors, and after a momentary hesitation he 
turned into Westminster Abbey by the great 
north door. 

Dering had not been in the Abbey since he 
was a child, and the spirit of quietude which 
fills the broad nave and narrow aisles on early 
spring days soothed his restlessness. Sud- 
denly he saw, at right angles with himself, and 
moving across the choir, a group of four peo- 
ple, consisting of'a man, a woman, and two 
children. The man was Jack Hinton, the idle, 
ill-conditioned artist neighbour of his in Bed- 
ford Park, to whom there had been more than 
one reference in his talk with Wingfield; the 
children were Agatha and Mary Hinton, the 
motherless girls of the Danish woman to whom 
Louise had been so much devoted; and the 
fourth figure was that of Louise herself. His 
wife’s back was turned to Dering, but even 
without the other three he would have known 
the tall, graceful figure, if only by the masses 
of fair, almost lint-white hair, arranged in low 
coils below her neat hat. 

Dering felt no wish to join the little party. 
He was still too excited, too interested in his 
own affairs, to care for making and hearing 
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small talk. Still, a look of satisfaction came 
over his face as he watched the four familiar 
figures finally disappear round a pillar. How 
pleased Louise would be when he told her of 
his latest scheme, that of commissioning the 
unfortunate Hinton to paint her portrait! If 
only the man could be induced to work, he 
might really make something of his life, after 
all. Dering meant to give the artist one hun- 
dred pounds, and his heart glowed at the 
thought of what such a sum would mean in 
the untidy, womanless little house in which 
his wife took so tender and kindly an interest. 
Dering and. Jack Hinton had never exactly 
hit it off together, though they had known 
each other for many years, and though they 
had both married Danish wives. The one felt 
for the other the worker’s wordless contempt 
for the incorrigible idler. Yet, Dering had 
been very sorry for Hinton at the time of poor 
Mrs. Hinton’s death, and he liked to think 
that now he would be able to do the artist a 
good turn. He had even thought very seri- 
ously of offering to adopt the youngest Hinton 
child, a baby now nearly a year old; but a cer- 
tain belated feeling of prudence, of that com- 
mon sense which often tempers the wind to 
the reckless enthusiast, had given him pause. 
After all, he and Louise might have children 
of their own, and then the position of this 
little interloper might be an awkward one. 


Dering left the Abbey by the door which 
gives access to the cloisters. There he spent 
half an hour in pleasant meditation before he 
started home. The contrast between the stir 
and unceasing sound of the broad Bath Road 
and the stillness of Lady Rich Road struck 
Dering with a sense of unwonted pleasure. 
As he put his latch-key in the front door, 
he remembered that his wife had told him 
that their young Danish servant was to have 
that day her evening out. Well, so much 
the better: they would have their talk, their 
discussion concerning their future plans, with- 
out fear of eavesdropping or interruption. 

Various little signs showed that Louise was 
already back from town. Dering went straight 
upstairs, and, as he began taking off his boots, 
he called out to her, though the door between 
his room and hers was shut: “Do come in here, 
for | have so much to tell you!” But there 
came no answering word, and after a moment 
he heard his wife’s soft footsteps going down 
the house. 

When he entered the dining-room, he found 
Louise standing by the table on which lay 
spread their simple supper. : 
She gave him a quick, questioning glance, 
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then: “I saw you in the Abbey,” she said in a 
constrained, hesitating voice; ‘““why did you 
not come up and speak to us? Mr. Hinton 
was on his way to some office, and I brought 
the children back alone.” 

“If 1 had known that was going to be the 
case,” said Dering frankly, “I should have 
joined you; but | had just been spending an 
hour with Wingfield, and — well, | didn’t feel 
in the mood to make small talk for Hinton!” 

He waited a moment, but she made no com: 
ment. Louise had always been a silent, listen- 
ing woman, and this had made her seem to 
eager, ardent Philip a singularly restful com- 
panion. He went on, happily at first, rather 
nervously toward the close of his sentence, 
“Well, everything is settled — even to my will. 
But I found Wingfield had to know — I mean 
about our old arrangement.” 

“Then you told him? I do not think you 
should have done that.” Louise spoke very 
slowly, and in a low voice. “I asked you if | 
might do so before telling Gerda Hinton.” 

Dering looked at her deprecatingly. He felt 
both surprised and sorry. It was almost the 
first time in their life together that she had 
uttered to him anything savouring of a rebuke. 

“Please forgive my having told Wingfield 
without first consulting with you,” he said at 
once; “‘but, you see, the absurd, the abominable 
state of the English law is such that in case of 
my sudden death you would have no right to 
any of this money. Besides, apart from that 
fact, if | trusted to my own small legal knowl- 
edge and made a will in which you were men- 
tioned, you would probably have trouble with. 
those odious relations of mine. So | simply 
had to tell him.” 

Dering saw that the discussion was begin. 
ning to be very painful and disagreeable; he 
felt a pang of impatient regret that he had 
spoken to his wife now, instead of waiting until 
she had had a thorough change and holiday. 

Louise was still standing opposite to him, 
looking straight before her and avoiding his 
anxious glances. Suddenly he became aware 
that her lip was trembling, and that her eyes 
were full of tears; quickly he walked round to 
where she was standing, and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“I am sorry, very sorry, that I had to tell 
Wingfield,” he said; “but, darling, why should 
you mind so much? He was quite sympa- 
thetic: he thoroughly understood.” 

Dering’s hand travelled from his wife’s 
shoulder to her waist, and he held her to him, 
unresisting but strangely passive, as he added: 
“You can guess, my dearest, what Wingfield, 
in his character of solicitor, advises us to do? 
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Of course, in a sense it will be a fall from 
grace — but, after all, we sha’n’t love one an- 
other the less because we have been to a registry 
office, or spent a quarter of an hour in a church! 
I do think that we should follow his advice. 
He will let me know to-morrow what formali- 
ties have to be fulfilled to carry the thing 
through, and then, dear heart, we will go off 
for a second honeymoon. Sometimes I won- 
der if you realise what this money means to us 
both — I mean in the way of freedom and. of 
added joy.” 

But Louise still turned from him, and, as 
she disengaged herself, he could see the slow, 
reluctant tears rolling down her cheek. 

Dering felt keenly distressed. The long 
strain, the gallantly endured poverty, the con- 
stant anxiety, had evidently told on his wife 
more than he had known. “Don’t let’s talk 
about it any more!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘There’s 
no hurry about it now, after all.” 

“T would rather talk about it now, Philip. 
I don’t —I don’t at all understand what you 
mean. It is surely too late for us now to talk 
of marriage? The time remaining to us is too 
short to make it worth while.” 

Dering looked at her bewildered. Well as 
she spoke the language, she had remained very 
ignorant of England and of English law. “I 
will try and explain to you,” he said gently, 
“why Wingfield has made it quite clear to me 
that we shall have to go through some kind of 
legal ceremony ——” 

“But there are so few months,” she repeated, 
and he felt her trembling; “‘it is not as if you 
were likely to die before September; besides, if 
you were to do so, I should not care about the 
money.” 

For the first time a glimmer of what she 
meant, of what she was thinking, came into 
Dering’s mind. He felt strongly moved and 
deeply touched. This, then, was why she had 
seemed so preoccupied, so unlike herself, of 
late. ‘‘My darling, surely you do not imagine 
— that | am thinking — of leaving your” 

“No,” and for the first time Louise, as she 
uttered the word, looked up straight mto Der- 
ing’s face. ‘‘No, it was not of you that I was 
thinking — but of myself “a 


“Let us sit down.” Dering’s voice was so 
changed, so uneager, so cold, that Louise, for 
the first time during their long partnership, felt 
as if she were with a stranger. “I want thor- 
oughly to understand your point of view. Do 
you mean to say that when we first arranged 
matters you intended our— our marriage to 
be, in any case, only a temporary union?”’ He 
waited for her answer, looking at her with a 
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still grimness, an unfamiliar antagonism, that 
raised in her a feeling of resentment, and re- 
newed her courage. ‘‘ Please tell me,” he said 
again; “I think you owe me the truth, and | 
really wish to know.” 

Then she spoke; and though her hands still 
trembled, her voice was quite steady. ‘Yes, 
Philip, | will tell you the truth, though I fear 
you will not like to hear it. When I first ac- 
cepted the proposal you made to me, I felt 
convinced that, as regarded myself, the feeling 
which brought us together would be eternal, 
but I as fully believed that with you that same 
feeling would be only temporary. I was ready 
to remain with you as.long as you would have 
me do so; but | felt sure that you would grow 
tired of me some day, and | told myself — 
secretly, of course, for I could not have in- 
sulted you or myself by saying such a thing to 
you. then —I told myself, I say, that when 
that day came, the day of your weariness of 
me, | would go away, and make no further 
demand upon you.” 

“You really believed that I should grow 
tired of you, that I should wish to leave you?”’ 
Dering looked at her as a man might look at a 
stranger who has suddenly revealed some sin- 
ister and grotesque peculiarity of appearance 
or manner. 

“Certainly I did so. How could I divine 
that you alone would be different from all the 
men of whom I had ever heard? Still, I loved 
you so well — ah, Philip, | did love you so — 
that I would have come to you on any terms, 
as indeed I did come on terms very injurious 
to myself. But what matters now what I| then 
thought? I see that I was wrong — you have 
been faithful to me in word, thought, and 
deed ——”’ 

ae 
Go on!” 

“TI also have been faithful to you ——’”’ she 
hesitated. ‘Yes, | think I may truly say it — 
in thought, word, and deed.” Dering drew a 
long breath, and she went slowly on. “But | 
have realised, and that for some time past, 
that the day would come when I should no 
longer wish to be so— when | should wish to 
be free. I have gradually regained possession 
of myself, and, though | know I*must fulfil all 
my obligations to you for the time I promised, 
I long for the moment of release, for the 
moment when I shall at last have the right to 
forget, as much as such things can ever be 
forgotten, these ten years of my life.” 

As she spoke, pronouncing each word clearly, 
in the foreign fashion, her voice gained a cer- 
tain sombre confidence, and a flood of awful, 
hopeless bitterness filled the heart of the man 


said Dering fiercely, “that is so! 
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sitting opposite to her. “And have you 
thought,’” he asked in a constrained voice, 
‘what you are going to do? | know you have 
sometimes regretted your work; do you intend 

-or perhaps you have already applied to Mr. 
Farningham?”’ 

“No,” she answered, and, unobserved by 
him, for he was staring down at the table-cloth 
with unseeing eyes, a deep pink flush made her 
look suddenly girlish; “that will not be neces- 
sary. | have, as you know, regretted my 
work, and of late | have sometimes thought 
that, things being as they were, you acted 
with cruel thoughtlessness in compelling me to 
give it all up. But in my new life there will 
be much for me to do.” 

“} do not ask you,” he said suddenly, 
hoarsely; ‘I could not insult you by ask- 


ing . 4 

“| do not think’’—she spoke slowly, an- 
swering the look, the intonation, rather than 
the words —‘‘that I am going to do anything 


unworthy.” 

But Dering, with sharp suspicion, suddenly 
became aware that she had changed colour. 
His mind glanced quickly over their compara- 


tively small circle of friends and acquaintances . 


-first one, then another familiar figure rose, 
hideously vivid, before him. He felt help!ess, 
bewildered, fettered. ‘“Do you contemplate 
leaving me for another man?” he asked quietly. 

Again Louise hesitated a moment. “Yes,” 
she said at length, “that is what I am going to 
do. I did not mean to tell you now — though 
1 admit that later, before the end, you would 
have had a right to know. The man to whom 
| am going, and who is not only willing, but 
anxious, to make me his wife, | mean his legal 
wife,’’— she gave Dering a quick, strange look, 

“has great need of me, far more so than you 
ever had. My feeling for him is not in any 
way akin to what was once my feeling for you; 
that does not come twice; but my affection, 
my — my — regard will be, in this case, | be- 
lieve, more enduring; and, as you know, | 
dearly love his children, and promised their 
mother to take care of them.” 

While she spoke, Dering, looking fixedly at 
her, seemed to see a shadowy group of shabby, 
forlorn human beings form itself and take up 
its stand by her side — Jack Hinton, with his 
weak, handsome face and shifty, pleading eyes, 
his two plain, neglected-looking little girls, and 
then, cradled as he had so often seen it in 
Louise’s arms, the ugly and to him repulsive- 
looking baby. 

What chance had he, what memories had 
their common barren past, to fight this in- 
tangible appealing vision? 
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He raised his hand and held it for a moment 
over his eyes, in a vain attempt to shut out 
both that which he had evoked and the sight 
of the woman whose repudiation of himself 
only seemed to make more plainly visible the 
bonds which linked them the one to the other. 
Then he turned away with a certain delibera- 
tion, and, having closed the door, walked 
quickly through the little hall, flinging himself 
bareheaded into the open air. 


For the second time that day Philip Dering 
felt an urgent need of solitude in which to 
hold communion with himself. And yet, when 
striding along the dimly lighted, solitary thor- 
oughfares, the stillness about him seemed op- 
pressive, and the knowledge that he was 
encompassed by commonplace, contented folk 
intolerable. 

And so, scarcely knowing where his feet were 
leading him, he made his way at last into the 
broad, brilliantly lighted Bath Road, now full 
of glare, of sound, and of movement, for 
throngs of workers, passing to and fro, were 
seeking the amusement and excitement of the 
street after their long, dull working day. 

Very soon Dering’s brain became abnor- 
mally active; his busy thoughts took the shape 
of completed, half-uttered sentences, and he 
argued with himself, not so loudly that those 
about him could hear, but still with moving 
lips, as to the outcome of what Louise had told 
him that evening. 

He was annoyed to find that his thoughts 
refused to marshal themselves in due sequence. 
Thus, when trying to concentrate his mind on 
the question of the immediate future, memories 
of Gerda Hinton, of the dead woman with 
whom he had never felt in sympathy, perhaps 
because Louise had been so fond of her, per- 
sistently intervened, and refused to be thrust 
away. His own present intolerable anguish 
made him, against his will, retrospectively un- 
derstand Gerda’s long-drawn-out agony. He 
remembered, with new, sharp-edged concern 
and pity, her quiet endurance of those times 
of ignoble poverty brought about by Hinton’s 
fits of idleness; he realised for the first time 
what must have meant, in anguish of body and 
mind, the woman’s perpetual child-bearing, and 
the death of two of her children, followed by hei 
own within a fortnight of her last baby’s birth. 

Then, with sudden irritation, he asked him: 
self why he, Philip Dering, should waste his 
short time for thought in sorrowing over this 
poor dead woman? And, in swift answer, 
there came to him the knowledge why this sad 
drab ghost had thus thrust herself upon him 
to-night. 
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A feeling of furious anger, of revolt against 
the very existence of Jack Hinton, swept over 
him. So base, so treacherous, so selfish a crea- 
ture fulfilled no useful purpose in the universe. 
Men hung murderers; and was Hinton, who 
had done his wife to death with refinement of 
cruelty, to go free —free to murder, in the 
same slow way, another woman, and one who 
actually belonged to: Dering’s own self? 

He now recognised, with bewilderment, that 
had Louise become his legal wife ten years ago, 
the thought of what she proposed to do would 
never have even crossed her mind. 

The conviction that Hinton was not fit to 
live soon formed itself into a stable back- 
ground to all Dering’s subsequent thoughts, to 
his short hesitations, and to his final deter- 
mination. 

After a while he looked at his watch, and 
found, with some surprise, that he had been 
walking up and down for over an hour; he also 
became aware, for'the first time, that his bare, 
hatless head provoked, now and again, good- 
natured comment from those among whom he 
was walking. He turned into a side street, 
and taking from his pocket a small note-book, 
wrote the few lines which later played an im- 
portant part in determining, to the satisfaction 
of his friends, the fact that he was, when 
writing them, most probably of unsound mind. 

What Dering wrote down in his pocket-book 
ran as follows: 


1. | buy a hat at Dunn’s, if Dunn be still open 
(which is probable). 

2. I call on the doctor who was so kind to the 
Hintons last year and settle his account. It is 
doubtful if Hinton ever paid him — in fact, there 
can be no doubt that Hinton did not pay him. | 
there make my will and inform the doctor that he 
will certainly be wanted shortly at Number 8 Lady 
Rich Road. 

3. I buy that revolver (if guaranteed in perfect 
working order) which I have so frequently noticed 
in the pawnbroker’s window, and I give him five 
shillings for showing me how to manage it. Mem. 
Remember to make him load it, so that there may 
be no mistake. 

4. | wire to Wingfield. 
may save Louise a shock. 

5. | go to Hinton’s place, and if the children are 
already in bed I lock the door, and quietly kill him 
and then kill myself. If the children are still up, | 
must, of course, wait awhile. In any case the busi- 
ness will be well over before the doctor can arrive. 


This is important. It 


Dering shut the note-book with a sigh of re- 
lief. The way now seemed clear before him, 
for he had put down exactly what he meant to 
do, and in case of doubt or forgetfulness he 
need only glance at his notes to be set again 
in the right way. 

As he walked slowly along the unlovely nar- 
row streets which run parallel to the Bath 
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Road, his emotional memory brought his wife 
vividly before him. He began wondering pain- 
fully if she would ever understand, if she 
would ever realise from what he had saved 
her by that which he was about to do. His 
knowledge of her character made him feel sure 
— and there was infinite comfort in the thought 
—that she would remain silent, that she 
would never yield to any foolish impulse to tell 
Wingfield the truth. It was good to feel so 
sure that his old friend would never know of his 
failure, of his great and desolate humiliation. 


Dering spent the next hour exactly as he 
had planned; in fact, at no point of the pro- 
gramme did his good fortune desert him. 
Thus, even the doctor, a man called John- 
stone, who might so easily have been out, was 
at home; and, though actually giving a little 
stag party, he good-naturedly consented to 
leave his guests for a few moments, in spite of 
the fact that the stranger waiting in the surgery 
had refused to state his business. 

“My name is Dering. I think you must 
often have met my wife when you were at- 
tending the late Mrs. Hinton. In fact, I’ve 
come to-night to settle the Hintons’ account. 
I fancy it is still owing?” 

Dering spoke with abrupt energy, looking 
straight, and almost with a frown, as he spoke, 
into the other's kindly florid face. 

“Oh, yes, the account is still owing.’”’ Dr. 
Johnstone spoke with a certain eagerness. 
“Then do | understand that you are acting for 
Mr. Hinton in the matter? The amount is ex- 
actly ten pounds.’”” He paused awkwardly, 
and not till the two bank-notes were actually 
lying on his surgery table before him did he 
believe in his good fortune. The Hintons’ ac- 
count had long since passed into that class of 
doctor’s bill which is only kept on the books 
with a view to the ultimate sale of the prac- 
tice, and this last quarter the young man had 
not even troubled to send it in again. 

Johnstone remembered poor Mrs. Hinton’s 
friend very well; Mrs. Dering had been splen- 
did, perfectly splendid, as nurse and comforter 
to the distracted household. And then, such 
a pretty woman, too, the very type — quiet, 
sensible, self-contained, and yet feminine 
that Dr. Johnstone admired; he was always 
pleased when he met her walking about the 
neighbourhood. 

This, then, was her husband? The doctor 
stared across at Dering with some curiosity. 
Well, he also, though, of course, in quite an- 
other way, was uncommon and_attractive- 
looking. What was it he had heard about 
these people quite lately? Why, of course! 
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One of his old lady patients in Bedford Park 
had told him that her opposite neighbours, 
this Mr. and Mrs. Dering, had come into a 
large fortune — something like fifty thousand 
pounds! 

Dr. Johnstone looked at his visitor with a 
sudden accession of respect. If he could have 
foreseen this interview, he might have made 
his account with Mr. Hinton bear rather more 
relation to the actual number of visits he had 
been compelled to pay to that unfortunate 
household. Still, he reminded himself that even 
ten pounds was very welcome just now, and his 
heart warmed to Mr. Hinton’s generous friend. 

Suddenly Dering began speaking: “I forget 
if | told you that I am starting this very night 
for a long journey, and before doing so | want 
to ask you to do me a favour 5 

His host became all pleased attention. 

“Would you kindly witness my will? | 
have just come into a sum of money, and — 
and, though my will is actually being drawn 
up by a friend, who is also a lawyer, I have felt 
uneasy es 

“| quite understand. You have thought it 
wise to make a provisional will? Well, that’s 
a very sensible thing to do! We medical men 
see much trouble caused by foolish postpone- 
ment in such matters. Some men seem to 
think that making a will is tantamount to 
signing their own death-warrant!”’ 

But no answering smile brightened Dering’s 
fiercely set face: he did not seem to have heard 
what the doctor had said. “If I might ask 
you for a sheet of note-paper. I see a pen 
and blotting-pad over there 

A sudden, instinctive misgiving crossed the 
other's mind. “This is rather informal, isn’t 
it? Of course, I have no call to interfere, Mr. 
Dering; but if a large sum is involved, might 
it not be better to wait?” 

Dering looked up. For the first time he 
smiled. “I don’t wish to make any mystery 
about it, Dr. Johnstone. I am leaving every- 
thing to my wife, and after her to sundry 
young people in whom we are both interested. 
If I die intestate, | understand that distant 
relatives of my own — people whom I don’t 
like, and who have never done anything for 
me—are bound to benefit.” Even as he 
spoke he was busy writing the words, ‘To 
Louise Larsen (commonly known as Mrs. 
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Philip Dering), of 9 Lady Rich Road, Bedford 
Park, and after her death to be divided equally 
between the children of my esteemed friend, 
James Wingfield, solicitor, of 24 Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, and the children of the 
late Mrs. John Hinton, of 8 Lady Rich Road, 
Redford Park.” 
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Short as was Dering’s will, the last portion of 
it was written on the inner sheet of the piece of 
note-paper bearing the doctor’s address, and the 
two witnesses, Johnstone himself, and a friend 
whom he fetched out of his smoking-room for 
the purpose, could not help seeing what gen- 
erous provision the testator had made for the 
younger generation. 

As the doctor opened the front door for his, 
as he hoped, new friend, Dering suddenly 
pulled a note-book out of his breast pocket. 
“| have forgotten a most important thing,’’— 
there was real dismay in his fresh, still 
youthful voice—‘‘and that is to ask you 
kindly to look round at No. 8 Lady Rich Read 
after your friends have left you to-night. | 
should think about twelve o'clock would do 
very well. In fact, Hinton won’t be ready for 
you before. And, Dr. Johnstone, in view of 
the trouble to which you may be put’’— Der- 
ing thrust another bank-note into the other 
man’s hand. “I know you ought to have 
charged a lot more than that ten pounds “4 
And then, before words of thanks could be ut- 
tered, he had turned and gone down the steps, 
along the little path, through the iron gate 
which swung under the red lamp, into the 
darkness beyond. 


‘ 





Down the broad and now solitary Bath 
Road, filled with the strange, brooding still- 
ness of a spring dawn, clattered discordantly a 
hansom cab. 

There was promise of a bright, warm day, 
such a day as yesterday had been; but Wing- 
field, leaning forward, unconsciously willing 
the horse to go faster, felt very cold. Not 
for the first time during this interminable 
journey, he took from his breast pocket the 
unsigned telegram which was the cause of his 
being here, driving, oh! how slowly, along this 
fantastically empty thoroughfare. 

“Philip Dering is dead please come at once at 
once at once to eight Lady Rich Road.” 

Wingfield, steadying the slip of paper as it 
fluttered in his hand, looked down with frown- 
ing, puzzled eyes at the pencilled words. 

The message had been sent off just before 
midnight, and had reached his house, he sup- 
posed, an hour and a half later, for the per- 
sistent knocking at his front door had gone en 
for some time before he or his wife realised 
that the loud hammering sound concerned 
themselves. Even then it had been Kate who 
had at last roused herself and gone downstairs; 
Kate who had rushed up breathless, whisper- 
ing, as she thrust the orange envelope into his 
hand: “Oh, James, what can it be? Thank 
God, all the children are safe at home!” 
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No time had been lost. While he was dress- 
ing, his wife had made him a cup of tea, kind 
and solicitous of his comfort, but driving him 
nearly distracted by her eager, excited talk 
and aimless conjectures. It had seemed long 
before he found a derelict cab willing to drive 
him from Regent’s Terrace to Bedford Park, 
but now — well, thank God, he was at last 
nearing the place where he would learn what 
had befallen the man who had been, next to 
his own elder boy, the creature he had loved 
best in his calm, phlegmatic life. 

Wingfield went on staring down at the mys- 
terious and yet explicit message, of which the 
wording seemed to him so odd — in some ways 
recalling Dering’s familiar trick of reiteration. 
Then suddenly he thought of Hinton. With 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, the lawyer 
folded up the telegram and put it back into 
his breast pocket — this mysterious, unsigned 
request for his immediate presence had obvi- 
ously been despatched by Hinton. How 
stupid of him not to have realised this at 
once, the more so that No. 8 Lady Rich Road 
was Hinton’s address, not that of Dering. 
Quickly he raised his hand to the trap-door 
above his head. ‘Pull up at Number 8, not, 
as | told you, at Numberg, Lady Rich Road,” 
he shouted. 


The radiance of an early spring morning, so 
kind to everything in nature, is pitiless to that 
Which owes its being to the ingenuity and 
industry of human hands. Dr. Johnstone, 
standing opposite a police inspector in what 
had been poor Mrs. Hinton’s cherished, if un- 
tidy and shabby, little sitting-room, felt his 
wretchedness and shame—for he felt very 
deeply ashamed — perceptibly increased by 
the dust-laden sunbeams dancing slantwise 
about him. 

The inspector was really sorry for him, 
though a little contemptuous perhaps of a 
medical man capable of showing such emotion 
and horror in the face of death. “Why, doc- 
tor, you mustn’t take on so! How could you 
possibly have told what was in the man’s 
mind? You weren’t upset like this last year 
over that business in Angle Alley, and that 
was a sight worse than this, eh?” 

But Johnstone had turned away, and was 
staring out of the bow window. “It isn’t that 
poor wretch Hinton that’s upset me,” he mut- 
tered. “‘I don’t mind death. It’s — it’s — 
Dering — Dering and Mrs. Dering.” Reluc- 
tant tears filled his tired, red-rimmed eyes. 

“I’m sorry, too. Very sorry for the lady, 
that is; as for the other — well, I’m pretty sure 
he’ll cheat Broadmoor, and that without much 
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delay, eh, doctor? Hullo! who's this coming 
now?” The tone suddenly changed, became 
at once official and alert in quality, as the 
sound of wheels stopped opposite the little 
gate. When the front door bell pealed through 
the house he added, “‘ You go to the door, doc- 
tor; whoever it is had better not see me at 
first.” And Johnstone found himself suddenly 
pushed out of the room and into the little 
hall. 

There he hesitated for a moment, looking 
furtively round at the half-open door which 
led into the back room fitted up as a studio, 
where still lay, in dreadful juxtaposition, the 
dead and the dying, Hinton and his murderer, 
alone, save for the indifferent watchful pres- 
ence of a trained nurse. 

Another impatient peal of sound echoed 
through the house, and the doctor, walking 
slowly forward, opened the front door. 

“Can I see Mr. Hinton? Or is he next door? 
I have driven down from town in response to 
this telegram. 1 was Mr. Philip Dering’s oldest 
friend and solicitor ——’’ 

“Then — then it was you who were making 
his will?” 

The question struck Wingfield as unseemly. 
How had this young man, whom he took to be 
one of Hinton’s dissipated friends, learned even 
this one fact concerning poor Dering’s affairs? 
“Yes,” he said shortly, as he walked through 
into the hall, “that was the case. But, of 
course — well, perhaps you will kindly. inform 
me where I can see Mr. Hinton?” he repeated 
impatiently. ‘I suppose he is with Mrs. Der- 
ing, at Number 9?” And the other noticed 
that he left the door open. behind him, -evi- 
dently intending to leave Hinton’s house as 
soon as he had obtained a reply to his question. 

For a moment the two men looked at one 
another in exasperated silence. Then, very 
suddenly, Johnstone did that of which he was 
afterward sorry and self-reproachful. But his 
nerve was completely gone; for hours he had 
been engaged in what had proved both a ter- 
rible and a futile task, that of attempting to 
relieve the physical agony of a man for whose 
state he partly held himself to be responsible. 
He wished to avoid, at any rate for the pres- 
ent, the repetition to the stranger of what had 
happened the night before, and so, “Please 
come this way,” he muttered hoarsely. ‘I 
ought perhaps to warn you — to prepare you 
for something of a shock.” And, turning 
round, beckoning to the other to foilow him, he 
opened the door of the studio, stepping aside 
to allow Wingfield to pass in before him. But 
once through the doorway the lawyer sud- 
denly recoiled and stopped short, so dreadful 
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and so unexpected was the sight which then 
met his eyes. 

Focussed against a blurred background 
made up of distempered light-green walls, a 
curtainless open window, and various plain 
deal studio properties pushed back against the 
wall, lay, stretched out on some kind of low 
couch brought forward into the middle of the 
room, a rigid, motionless figure. The lower 
half of the figure, including the feet, which 
rested on a chair placed at the bottom of the 
couch, was entirely covered by a blanket; but 
the chest and head, slightly raised by pillows, 
seemed swathed and bound up in broad strips 
of white linen, which concealed chin and fore- 
head, hair and ears, while the head was oddly 
supported by a broad band or sling fastened 
with safety-pins — Wingfield’s eyes took note 
of every detail—-to the side of the couch. 
Under the blanket, which was stretched tightly 
across the man’s breast, could be seen the 
feeble twitching of fingers, but, even so, the 
only sense of life and feeling seemed to the on- 
looker centred in the eyes, whose glance Wing- 
field found himself fearing yet longing to meet. 

To the right of the couch a large Japanese 
screen had been so placed as to hide some ob- 
ject spread out on the floor. To the left, 
watching every movement of the still, recum- 
bent figure, stood a powerful-looking woman 
in nursing dress. Wingfield’s gaze, after wan- 
dering round the large, bare room, returned 
and again clung to the sinister, immobile form 
which he longed to be told was that of Hinton, 
and as he gazed he forced himself to feel a 
fierce gladness and relief in the knowledge that 
Dering was dead,— that in his pocket lay the 
telegram which proved it. 

At last, to gain courage and to stifle a hor- 
rible doubt, he compelled himself to meet 
those at once indifferent and appealing eyes, 
which seemed to stare fixedly beyond the 
group of men by the door; and suddenly the 
lawyer became aware that just behind him 
hurried whispered words were being uttered. 

“This gentleman is Mr. Dering’s solicitor; 
perhaps he will be able to throw some light on 
the whole affair,” and he felt himself being 
plucked by the sleeve and gently pulled back 
into the hall. 


it”; the tone was rough and sore. 
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“It is—isn’t it?— poor Hinton?” and he 
looked imploringly from one man to the other. 

“Hinton?” said the doctor sharply. ‘‘He’s 
there, sure enough — but you didn’t see him, 
for we put him under a sheet, behind that 
screen. Your friend shot him dead first, and 
then cut his own throat, but he didn’t set 
about that in quite the right way, so he’s alive’ 
still, as you can see.” 

“And where is Mrs. Dering?” Wingfield 
spoke in a quiet, mechanical voice; and John- 
stone felt angered by his callousness. 

“We've just sent her back into the next 
house,” he answered curtly, “and made her 
take the Hinton children with her. For — 
well, it often is so in such cases, you know — 
the presence of his wife seems positively to dis 
tress Mr. Dering; besides, the nurse and I ca: 
do, and have done, all that is possible.” 

“And have you no clue to what has hap- 
pened? Has Dering been able to give no ex- 
planation of this — this — horrible business?”’. 

Johnstone shook his head. “‘ Of course he can’t 
speak. He will never speak again. He wrote 
a few words to his wife, but they amounted to 
nothing save regret that he had bungled the 
last half of the affair.” 

“And what do you yourself think?” Wing- 
field spoke calmly and authoritatively. He 
had suddenly become aware, during the last 
few moments, that he was speaking to a medi- 
cal man. 

“| haven't had time to think much about 
“Mr. Der- 
ing seems to have come into a large sum of 
money, and such things have been known to 
upset men’s brains before now.” 

“Still, he might write something of conse- 
quence now that this gentleman has come,” 
interposed the inspector. 

But when Wingfield, standing by that which 
he now knew was indeed his friend, watched 
the painful, laboured moving of the pencil 
across the slate which had been hurriedly 
fetched some two hours before from the young 
Hintons’ nursery, all he saw, traced again and 
again, were the words: “Look after Louise. 
Look after Louise .” and then at 
last: “‘I mean to die. I mean to die. I mean 
to die.” 














EDITORIAL 


THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 


HE aérial battleship, described in 

the first article in this magazine, is 

a new conception to the American 

people. In Europe, especially among 

the students of aérial navigation, it 
has been a matter of common expectancy for 
some time. 

More than two years ago Pierre C. C. Janssen, 
the famous French astronomer and student 
of the atmosphere, made this statement: 

“We have seen what superiority a country 
has acquired by the power of a navy that rules 
the seas. How great, then, will be the power of 
the nation that will soar to be master of the 
atmosphere! The sea has borders and limits; 
the atmosphere has none; the aéronaut com- 
mands the whole depth of the aérial ocean. 
The sea separates, the atmosphere unites con- 
tinents. The master of the air is therefore 
master of the world. 

“We are seeing to-day an extremely rapid 
growth in the mechanical arts. What appeared 
to be impossible yesterday becomes a reality 
overnight. I believe that | may say, without 
any risk, that we are now at the beginning of 
a new epoch, which started with the balloon 
Lebaudy, and is hurrying with great strides 
toward a development, of which no human 
mind can say where it will ultimately take us.” 

The first step in the problem, not yet taken 
when this statement was made, was the secur- 
ing of a safe, fast, and stable airship — with a 
considerable carrying power. There was no 
more essential mechanical difficulty in securing 
this than in building an iron steamship. In 
December, 1907, Major Herman Hoernes, of the 
Austrian army, for twenty years an expert of 
European fame on aéronautics, described the 
technical situation clearly in a lecture before 
the Society of Military Science in Vienna. 

“The ultimate type of airship,” he said, “will 
be motor balloons, on the Zeppelin model, 
which, in the coming decade, will travel from 
Europe to Amezica in the space of three days. 
If we consider theoretically a balloon of 133 
feet in diameter and 1,000 feet long, the calcu- 
lation shows that such afcraft would carry 
99 tons of useful load. A balloon 166 feet in 
diameter and 1,333 feet long, would carry over 
275 tons of useful load. 


“‘To-day such figures appear Utopian. How- 
ever, as we approach this subject the figures 
soon lose the startling character which they 
possess at first sight. We must remember that 
the giants of the ocean, like the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie, or the Lusitania, which move in the 
water — that is, in an element nearly 800 times 
heavier than the air— have lengths of over 
700 feet, and a height, including funnels and 
masts, of over 190 feet. Isn’t it common sense 
that airships that swim in a medium so much 
lighter than water must be built with greater 
dimensions?” 

Since this lecture, the performance of Count 
Zeppelin’s new ships has been bearing out in 
practice what the technical experts have said 
must be inevitable. The great airship has 
arrived, and, having arrived, it requires but one 
more quality to make it a war machine — that 
is, inaccessibility to gun fire. It has already 
developed high speed, a wide radius of action, 
and a very considerable carrying power — con- 
stantly growing greater — for supplies of war. 
That it could carry and discharge fire-arms was 
not to be doubted, even before Germany’s exper- 
iments. But if the great structure cannot at- 
tack without being destroyed, it will be useless. 

The one standpoint from which the safety 
of the dirigible balloon must be considered is 
that of actual artillery practice; for already 
these craft are built to manoeuver out of the 
reach of rifle bullets, leaving artillery the only 
weapon against them. The opinion of a leading 
European student of the problem is given in the 
book, ‘‘The Conquest of the Air,” published in 
1907 by L. Sazerac de Forge, the French expert 
in aérial navigation, who is himself an active 
captain of artillery in the French army. He 
holds that dirigible balloons will be practically 
inaccessible to the wheeled artillery, which 
alone can be used against them in battle, for 
the simple reason that airships will easily avoid 
any fixed guns prepared to shoot them. Captain 
de Forge states the essential inadequacy of field 
artillery for shooting airships as follows: 

“Artillery practice at captive balloons at 
Poitiers and the camp of Chalons, in France, 
has demonstrated that beyond 6,000 meters 
(four miles) firing at captive balloons, even with 
cannon of long range, gives small results; and 
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that at between 4,000 and 5,000 meters (from 
two and one half to three miles) the balloon is 
not easily hit. Besides, twenty minutes are 
needed to bring it down. 

“At Port Arthur the Russians often relied 
upon the services of captive balloons, and the 
Japanese never shot down one of them. At the 
battle of Liao-Yang and on many other occa- 
sions, a balloon on each side remained in the 
air several hours at a time. They were struck 
by shots, but these failed to bring down one 
of them. 

“Now, it is evident that aiming at dirigibles 
is entirely different from aiming at immovable 
captive balloons, or even moving balloons, for 
the dirigible can at any moment modify its 
direction as well as its speed and altitude. ° 

“It is admitted that in practice the French 
field gun — the ‘75’—is not suitable for aim- 
ing at balloons more than 5,000 meters (three 
miles) away, and for heights above 440 yards. 

“When the tail of the carriage is fastened 
into the ground, giving the cannon the greatest 
practical angle, the barrel reaches an elevation 
of twenty degrees, which gives an extreme height 
of trajectory of 1,055 yards. But it must be 
noted that the cannon, driven into the earth 
by the first discharge, does not preserve the 
ability to follow an object moving sideways, 
excepting in a very narrow limit. 

‘Let us imagine — to place conditions against 
the airship — that the battery commander is 
on the qui vive, and that he has some practical 
and rapid means — as yet unknown — of judg- 
ing the range; and that he opens fire at the 
proper moment, without hesitation or loss of 
time. He starts by discharging his four guns 
at an angle that he hopes is correct. It would 
be an unheard-of accident if the airship should 
be hit by a first volley. After this, how long 
would the battery be able to aim at the airship 
at all? The calculation is very simple. 

“Our rapid-fire guns have a movement upon 
a swivel, which allows them to aim to the right 
and left—with the ends of their carriages 
fixed in the ground —over an angle whose 
tangent is one twentieth. This corresponds, 
at a distance of 5,000 meters (three miles), to a 
lateral movement on the target of 250 meters 
(800 feet). The Lebaudy makes 11 meters a 
second (25 miles an hour); the Pairie still more. 
It is evident, therefore, that in less than half 
a minute (twenty-two seconds) the dirigible 
will be out of the danger zone. During this time 
the battery will not have been able to shoot 
more than twenty or twenty-four projectiles, 
and it will have had to discharge them hap- 
hazard, without any rectification of aim. If 
the artillerists wish to rectify their aim, as 
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they do with ordinary targets — that is, by 
observing the relative position of the bursting 
shells to the target, and modifying the direction 
and angle of the aim according to these obser- 
vations — the airship will have left the artiller- 
ists’ field of action before the second volley can 
be expected to reach the target.” 

There can, in fact, be no question about the 
inadequacy of present field artillery for shoot- 
ing airships. ._The present question is, Is its 
weakness fundamental, or can it be overcome? 
The gun factories of Europe are now working 
hard on this problem. 

The recently invented Krupp gun for defense 
against airships is the most efficient arm for 
the purpose yet produced. One of the most 
thorough analyses of the work of this gun was 
made recently by the Swiss Military Review. 
This discusses its possibilities as follows: 

“Let us see whether the advance made by 
the Krupp gun is of a kind to revolutionize the 
situation. This gun comprises several inter- 


esting improvements. First,.an unlimited field - 


of aim sideways; second, the employment of a 
system that permits high angles of aim; and 
third, a smoke-producing projectile. 

“However, the value of these improvements 
must not be exaggerated. At the first discharge 
the spike at the tail of the gun fixes itself rigidly 
in the ground; and the sideways aim becomes 
limited to a fraction of the horizon. Besides, 
the position of the wheels during firing makes 
them run a serious risk of being broken. The 
smoke-producing projectile has the advantage 
of making the whole trajectory visible, and of 
having the same efficiency at every point of its 
flight. Counterbalancing this is the necessity 
of special ammunition. This specializing of 
ammunition is the more disturbing, as the gun, 
really to cover columns of troops against di- 
rigibles, will have to be attached to corps 
cavalry. It will encumber them greatly, with- 
out giving them any advantage for their own 
work, 

“Although the new Krupp gun will mean 
great progress, we do not think that free balloons 
or dirigibles will find themselves seriously men- 
aced in the field by them; they will simply have 
to beware of certain points, like forts, or guns 
installed at other fixed points, which will do 
no more than keep them out of certain fixed 
radii. 

“The real enemy of the airship, in our opinion, 
is the dirigible.” 

The present activity of all European powers 
—and particularly Germany, France, and 
England — in starting aérial navies is the best 
practical confirmation of the belief that the 
new method of warfare has arrived. 
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“ “In the Summer Time . *“ 
It is well to remember that in going from home, 


changed conditions are. temporarily experienced, 
which often act unpleasantly upon the-skin. 
The-best. safeguard against such skin troubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 









OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“ All rights secured.” 
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* A popular style 
ata popular 
price - 








Other styles : 
$10 te $250 








Not only the world’s greatest opera 
' stars, but the most famous bands and 
instrumentalists, the leading vaudeville 
artists and the foremost entertainers, 
make records for the Victor. 


Blanche Ring sing her greatest song hit, ““Y ip! I Adee! I Aye” 
Digby Bell recite his witty baseball narrative, “The Man who Fanned Casey”. 


Pryor’s Band play P ryor’s latest ragtime number, * ‘Frozen Bill” 
Sousa’s Band play Sousa’s newest march, *Fairest of the Fair’. 
Josie Sadler sing her amusing song, “He Falls for the Ladies 5 very Time”. 
. Nat M. Wills recite his humorous monologue, * ee wg go Lov 
Clarice Vance sing her current success, “It Looks Like a Big Night Tonight”. 
Any Jlictor dealer will gladly play these or any other Victor 
Records for you. 


Write for complete catalagues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of over 3000 Victor 
Revords. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the ‘28th of each Mouth. 
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~S Sf. Accompaniments by the Victor Orchestra 
. +. e - 
10-inch Records—Single-faced 60 cents; Double-faced 75 cents 
The doubled-faced records are lettered “(a)” and “*(5)”. 
$713 Picklesand Peppers (Ragtime Two-step)..Pryor’s Band | ( (a) “All Together" (Two-step with vocal chorus)..... 
5714 Across the Sands................0eeeeeeeee Di TOMRRT Nhs tas cn cccccanteveksckestabeahssasened V Orchestra 
5709 Good Night, Dear .................-- Elizabeth Wheeler (() Salute the Flag OS REEF .Pryor’s Band 
5721 Medley rom * The Candy “Shop”. - Victor Orchestra ((2) Haymakers Barn Dance..... Victor Dance Orchestra 
2020 Honeymoon March—Ocarina Solo ....... Mose Tapiero| 16335< (6) America and Star Spangled Banner ......... 
5710 Good Bye to Johnnie.. notins Wags) 0, antes ccmstsnebantnogennovesseaent Victor Brass Quartet 4 
5715 Good Bye, Molly Brown {aude Raymond | ; 6339 (a) La Wota (Cornet Solo)......ccccceeee wom L. Clarke 
5719 Come and Hear the Orch .Josie Sadler | 2 | (6) Tipica Polka (Mandolin-Guitar)......... ge-Ramseyer \ 





5711 Hunting Song (from “‘ King Arthur’’)...cscsececees 


= 7 pd wa Your Frien 
1 700£8Y-00 (from ‘ The Candy Shop’’).Jones and Murray 
5718 Take Me Up With Tou, Dearie 7 


A new “Casey at the Bat” 
record by De Wolf Hopper 


(Victor Record 31559, 12-inch, $1) 


yelling * ‘fans”’; you almost see the| 

mighty Casey’ ’ strike out; you ail 
but hear the howls of the disappoint- 
ed Mudville rooters. 

A splendid record that shows the 
wonderful advance made in Victor 
recording since the former record o 
the same selection was issued several 
years ago. 





DE WOLF HOPPER 


Werrenrath and Macdonough 
S712 “Sweet Peggy Magee (Irish Specialty). Jones and Spencer 
_ OR ES Collins and Harlan 


paneaphatenedetecsibvstcnnwesea Murray ‘and Haydn Quartet | 


Mr. Hopper’s famous interpreta- | 16337 
tion of this celebrated baseball classic | 
is so realistic that you readily imag- 
ine yourself among the throng of 


((¢) Make a Noise Like a Hoop and Koil” Away 


















ee NEA SRT te NE ATELIER EIR: Ada Jones 
do) In Ireland. Eddie Morton 
ie You Can Look ‘and You n Listen, but 
| 16334  _.e Li Saeeeae Ada Jones 
Me Come Take a Swim in My Ocean oR RI 
greeve Sesocscoccesesooes -Murray and Haydn Quartet 
\ 16329 icant iniescieleeineevaies ow ard B n With guitar 
His Day’s Work Was Done....... J ames Devins 
Don’t Be Cross with Me (ro a »born Cin- 
16330 EE De cvccapeccacceserocessuseesesse Elizabeth Wheeler 
(6) The Recipe for Love........... Stevenson and Stanley 
(a) This Rose Brings My Heart to You... Macdonough 
(b A, Little Old Lady ................ Frederick Gunther 
-.+- Peerless Quertet 
alt 6) Under the Irish Moon................5. Billy Murray 





12-inch Records 
Single-faced $1; Double-faced $1.25 


31741 Bartered Bride eS leche (Prodana Nevesta 


TUTTI TTITTILYTITT TTT TTT TTT Tiere ee Pryor’s Ban d 
31740 The Two Grenadiers .................. Reinald Werrenrath 
|ssoog He Was Very ann og sbecemnwa H arry Lauder 
35079 { (a) That’s the Doctor, _— bibudusaeemiaeie Eddie Morton 
(6) At the Comic Opera....................Nat. M. Wills 


New Victor Red Seal Records 


A Ballad in English by Melba 


Nellie Melba, & Soprano 
88182 Oh, Lovely Night (Ronald) 12-inch, $3—In English 


Briinnhilde’s Appeal—by Gadski 


Johanna Gadski, Soprano 
83183 Walkure-Brunnhilde’s Bitte (Brunnhilde’s 
Appeal to Wotan, Act IIT) (Wagner) 12-inch, §3—In German 


A Samson Air by Gerville-Réache 


J Gerville-Réache, Contralto 
egis4 Samson et Delilah—Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice) (Saint-Saens) 12-inch, 
$3—In French 


Two More Pianoforte Records 


Witlhelm Backhaus, Pianist 
71042 Wedding March (Grieg) 12-inch, $1.50 





71043 Perpetuum Mobile (Perpetual Motion) (Weber) 


12-inch, $1.50 
Two New Witherspoon Records 


Herbert Witherspoon, Bass 
74137 The Lost Chord (Sullivan) 12-inch, $1.50—In English 
74138 The Seasons—With Joy th’ Impatient Husband- 
man (Haydn) 12-inch, $1.50—In English 


The Favorite Faust Air in English 


George ‘Hamlin, Tenor 
74139 Faust—All Hail Thou Dwelling Pure and Lowly 
(Cavatina ** Salute demeure™) (Gounod) 12-inch, $1.50—In 
English 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Canadian Distrit 


E. ‘To get best results, use ¢ 
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Three new violin solos 
by Maud Powell 


The best violin records ever made. 
Miss Powell is an artist of whom 
every American may well be proud, 
and her masterful renditions are so 
perfectly reproduced—so true to life 
—that listening to these new Iictor 
Records is* just like hearing Maud 
Powell herself. 

These records mark another step 
forward in the art of Victor recording 
and are the best evidence of the val- 
uable improvements that are con- 
stantly being made. 


Maud Powell, Violinist 


64104 Mazurka (Zarzycki) 10-inch, acc. by George Falkenstein—$1 
64103 nt a Brook (Boisdeffre) 10-inch, acc. by George Falken 


| 





} 
} 
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MAUD POWELL 


} ste 

| 

| 74135 Thats —Intermezzo (Meditation Religieuse) 
(Massenet) 12-inch, acc. by George Falkenstein—$1 


| Two New Records 
by Williams 


| Evan Williams, Tenor 
| 64102 Little Boy Blue 
| (Poem by Eugene Field) 
| (Nevin) 10-inch, $i—In 
| English 
|74136 St. Paul — Be 
Thou Faithful (Men- 
delssohn) 12-inch, $1.50 
| —In English 
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Double-Dise 


RECORDS— 65c. 


Played on your own machine, no matter whether 
it's a Columbia or not, Columbia Double-Disc 
Records will give you better music, longer service, 
and a different selection on each side of the disc. 
We guarantee that the material used in their compo- 
sition is of better quality, finer service and more 
durable texture than that entering into the manufac- 
ture of disc records of any other make, regardless 
of their cost. 

Go to the nearest dealer—and then don’t take 
“no” for an answer. Get Columbia Double-Discs, 
or goelsewhere. Write us and we will give you the 
address of a nearby dealer; or send us 65c, and we 
will send you a sample, postage free, with a catalog. 


Graphophones 


“No one thing will give so much 
pleasure, to so many people, for so 
long a time, at so little cost, as a 
Columbia Graphophone.” 


We produced the first disc machine and the 
first disc record. Since that time constant experi- 
ment and improvement have developed the Columbia 
Disc Graphophone as it exists to-day—a_ perfect 
musical instrument and a peerless all-round enter- 
tainer. Ask the nearest Columbia dealer to help 
you make comparisons. Any Columbia dealer 
will make easy-payment terms to suit. Send for 
descriptive catalog. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 
GEN’L BRANCHES. 
Columbia Disc Graphophones New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 
$25 ¢# oO £200 Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans, London 


Headquarters for Canada— 
40 Melinda St., Toronto, Ont. 

















Grand Opera 


DOUBLE-DISC RECORDS 


FONOTIPIA SERIES—Magnificent Grand 
Opera Double-Discs by Bonci, Zenatello, Sammarco, 
Russ, Didur, Amato, Anselmi, Bassi, and many 
others—a large majority of the most renowned 
singers of the world. Columbia Fonotipia Records 
are made in America from matrices received direct 
from Milan ; each record shows the signature of the 
artist upon the matrix. 10°54 inch, $2.50; 12 
inch, $3.50. 

SYMPHONY SERIES—Composed entirely 
of Double-Disc records by the greatest concert artists 
in the world and operatic singers of internati®nal 
renown—Constantino, Campanari, Bispham, Gili- 
bert, Van Rooy, Arimondi, Blauvelt, Trentini, 
Ciaparelli and others. The most celebrated Grand 
Opera selections, German lieder and standard 
concert songs and ballads are represented, fault- 
lessly sung and faithfully recorded. Send for 76- 
page descriptive catalog. 


Bonci 


The Incomparable, Supreme in Vocal Art 


In the world of opera one name stands out 
clean-cut and distinct, above all others in its class, as 
a synonym for orurenig Bas is faultless and exquis- 
ite in vocalism—that of Alessandro Bonci. 

Bonci’s work is the standard in the great operatic 
tenorroles. In everything where delicacy of shading, 
brilliancy of tone and intelligence of interpretation is 
demanded, he is matchless, infallible and supreme. 

In the Columbia-Fonotipia Double-Disc Records 
of Bonci’s voice are shown this great artist’s infinite 
versatility, his never-failing gracefulness of execution 
and the same charms of expression and technique 
that have won renown for his stage work. 

The Bonci records are one and all as distinctive 
as the artist and his art. They can never be mis- 
taken, once heard, and their possession insures, in 
every sense of the word, an enjoyment that “ age can- 
not wither nor custom stale.”’ 





CePrment 


ty Kidene@ AY 


BONCI 


Dept. D8, Tribune Building, New York sings exclusively 


Dealers in all principal cities for the Fonotipia Co. of Milan, 
Columbia Phonograph Co, 


sole selling agents for America 


Dealers Wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where 
we are not ‘properly represented. 








Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones — 
Double-Disc and Indestructible Cylinder Records. 
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Dainty [en 
Delicate 
ales ates } 
Demand 


—nota Sin 


to have Costly, Delicate, Pretty Clothes 
—lack of Intelligent care of them is gross 
| Extravagance and that is a Sin. 

| @ Bar Soap methods require rubbing 
| no wonder the holes appear. 

@ PEARLINE’S way of washing is 
Very Easy —Very Quick and Absolutely 
Safe. PEARLINE is Harmless to Fab- 
rics or Colors or Skin and yet is the 
Greatest Known Cleanser. 

@ If you have any fear of washing pow- 
ders it’s due to The Sort you've used. 
PEARLINE Washing Powder is the 
Standard of Quality Efficiency =Ham- 


| lessness— always Satisfactory. 


Pearline 

















PEARLINE. has revolutionized _ all Washing and 
Cleaning, especially of delicate, dainty, costly fabrics. 





We want every woman in America to send for a liberal free sample of Milkweed Cream and our 
booklet telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. Write today before ycu forget. 


This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. Milkweed Cream is not 
a new thing. Your grandmother used it ed it and her matchless complexion 
testified to its worth. Itis nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. 

A very little applied gently to the face, neck and hands, night 

and morning, cleans out the tiny pores, stimulates them to 

renewed activity and feeds and nourishes the inner 

skin and surrounding tissues. The certain result 

of this is a complexion clear and brilliant 

in coloring—a skin soft and smooth — Ar} Mi Ik d 
without being shiny—plump, > te — re —s aa 
rounded cheeks from which lt for all ream 1 goo 
all lines and wrinkles : oe eyarny a apg ere 
have been taken 





faults. It has a distinct 
therapeutic action on the skin and 
its glands. Excessive rubbing or knead- 
ing is not only unnecessary, but is liable to 
stretch the skin and cause wrinkles. Milkweed 
Cream is absorbed by the skin like dry ground absorbs 
rain. Thus the pores are pores are not clogged up, irritated or enlarged 
as they are by having stuff forced into them by rubbing. Milk- 
weed Cream is dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
for every woman who values her personal appearance. 


Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Don't forget to write for the liberal free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 42 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLE XIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLE XIONS 
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Bake Your 





August Beans 


Until the summer is over, bid your oven 
good-by. 

Let us have the heat, the work, the 
worry, andsupply your meals ready toserve. 

They'll be delicious meals—the finest 
baked beans in the world. For, when you 
try usa month, we'll try tokeep you forever. 


Baked pork and beans, when the beans 
are digestible, form an ideal summer dish. 


Don’t judge them by home-baked beans 
—beans that overtax digestion—that fer- 
ment and form gas. 

Van Camp’s are digestible. They are 
baked in steam oven-:, where we apply 


twice the heat applied in a dry oven. 





And Van Camp’s are delicious, for every 
bean is left whole. No crisped beans—none 
mushy and broken. 

And the tomato sauce is baked into the 
beans, giving a delicious blend. 


Beans are 84% nutriment, and they are 
cheap. 

With more food value than the choicest 
beef, they cost not a third so much. 

Every can on the shelf means a meal 
without cooking, and a meal that all 
people like. 

Buy a dozen cans and try them one 
month. Then decide what you think of 
home-baking. 


Van@mpss == 


PORK«°BEANS 


plumpest 


Van Camp’s are the whitest and 
All but the 


Michigan beans, picked out by hand. 
best are discarded. 

They cost us four times what some beans would 
cost. 

Our tomato sauce is made of whole, vine-ripened 


Three sizes: 





Established 
1861 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
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tomatoes. It costs us five times what some sauce 
costs, ready made. 

Our process is the result of 48 years of expe- 
rience. 

That's why Van Camp’s are so much better than 
others. That is why you ought to insist on them. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A 
Hot Weather 
Suggestion 


Orange Ice 
with 
NABISCO 


















Summer afternoon five o’clocks will 

be crowned with ne’er-forgotten charm 
if the beverages and ices be 
accompanied by 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Perfect auxiliaries to desserts and 
dainties—fitting accessories to family 
table or the social hour. Serve 

NABISCO with cream or ices, with 
fruits or frozen puddings, with sweets 
or any beverage. 








In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 





2 I 
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After the Game 


There’s nothing so refreshing and nourishing as 


ICED POSTUM 


(With Sugar and Lemon—as desired) 













Postum is made of clean, hard wheat—and contains the Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the wheat) which builds up nerve cells and 


“Relieves Fatigue” 


without the harmful reaction of coffee or tea— 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 
"Tic man with the wiry beard and tender 


skin ee the Gillette Safety Razor 
an any one when he finds how 








more t 


easily he can shave with it. 

It takes from three to five minutes for a clean satisfying 
shave. No stropping—no — 

It is the one safe razor and the only razor that can be 
adapted for a light or close shave. 

The time to 7 a Gillette is now. 


It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling ~ It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 
ee tae eee Bidg. GILLETTE SALES co. Canadian Office 


London Office ‘ pron 63 St. Alexander St. 
7 Holborn Viaduct 509 Kimball Building, Boston Montreai 


Factories; Boston, Montreal, Londen, Berlin, Paris 
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| RY a cooling fresh fruit pudding the 
| next warm day. 


@ The simple ingredients are: A custard of eggs, 
milk and Kingsford’s Corn Starch, poured over 


berries or any fresh fruit, and put on the ice to 
thoroughly chill. One box of berries will serve the whole family. 
@ Good cooks know scores of Summer uses for 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


It makes ice cream far smoother and finer grained. Some time, 
instead of dairy cream—try “mock cream” on fruits. Make it of 
Kingsford’s, a little milk and fruit juice. The book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book ‘“‘H’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
Ee oe 


ys 
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ihore ts now 
enlarged. and Sfocualsred num 


Women’s Store Galleries Men’s Store 
Jewelry Store Furnishing and Decoration Book Store 
Housewares Basement Pianoforte Salons Sporting-Goods Store 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER SERVICE 








THREE INVITATIONS. 
TO HOME LOVERS 


and the quick delicious feeling of surprise, in the superbly ousitistins 
Piano Salons, the exhibits of a long perspective of the world’s 
famous Pianos, and the daily concerts in the great Auditorium; the 
pleasing sense of novelty in the beautiful Ceramic Galleries, Crystal Alcoves, 
Picture and Art Salons; the joyful consciousness of entering on a long anticipated 
pleasure in the splendid Drapery Gallery, the three vast Furniture Galleries and 
the famous “House Palatial,” whose Furnishing-Arts exhibits delight the senses 
and thrill the hearts of A MILLION AND A HALF VISITORS ANNUALLY! 


1. Those who will be in New York during vaca- 
tion season, are cordially invited to be our guests, 
and mingle with the home lovers, from all over 
the country, who find the Galleries’ displays so 
eloquent in suggestion and inspiration in the 
Home-Making Arts; and to revel in the displays 
in the Women’s Store—the old A. T. Stewart 
Building. 

2. Those who are unable to visit us, and who will write, 
will be mailed (without charge, postpaid) a copy of the 
daintily illustrated Wanamaker “GUIDE BOOK”, which 
tells all about both stores, the latest fashions in Home 
Furnishing and Women’s and Men’s Apparel, and de- 
scribes our various catalogues and folios, our system 
of sending samples, and the Correspondence Advisory 
Bureau of the Wanamaker International Mail Order 
Service. 

The quaint Sheraton Secretary Desk, here illustrated, is 
taken from our folio of “FOREFATHERS FURNI- 
TURE” and is one of four hundred and fifty-one pieces, 
therein shown. 


The “Larchmont” Secretary Desk 
No. 317—Solid Mahogany, $53.00. 


3. Those who have a room—or house—to decorate and furnish, and who will send us a rough 
sketch, or blue print, will receive samples, color-schemes, pictures of furniture, suggestions 
and estimates, if they will address our “DECORATIVE ADVISORY BUREAJU, Section E”— 
no charge for this service. Send communications to the New York Store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia NEW YORK 
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